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Industry to o Canker! |; American Hens Lay 


On Problems of 


Air Navigation 


Conference to Discuss Com- 


mercial Aeronautics Is 
Called by Commerce 
Department. 


b) 


‘To Mark Completion 


| 
| 


Of Year of Regulation | 


All Interests Called Into Coun- 
cil to Make Suggestions 
for Future in Light 
of Experience. 


A five days’ conference to discuss na- 
tional problems involved in commercial 


aeronautics has been called by the As- 


sistant Secretary for Aeronautics, 
liam P. MacCracken, J., of the Depart- 
ment of ‘Commerce. Representatives of 
all branches of aeronautic activity and 
of all industries and occupations con- 
nected with aeronautics have been in- 
vited to attend. 

The conference, which will assemble in 
Washington, D. C., December 3, will 
study the problems presented in the light 
of experience gained in the first 12 
months of air 
the Department of Commerce, a period 
which ends December 31, 1927. 


Advice of Industry Sought. 


Wil- | 
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760 Eggs a Second 


Poultry is the third most impor- 
tant branch of the livestock indus- 
try of the United States, accord- 
ing to a statement issued October 
9 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department said that the 
American hen creates more than a 
billion dollars a year in business. 

The statement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

The American hen accounted for 
about 16 per cent of the total value 
of all livestock and its products for 
1926, and only the dairy industry 
with 40 per cent and the swine in- 
dustry with 22 per cent rank higher. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
addressing the convention of veteri- 
narians, reminded his Tyarers that 
poultry diseases were important 
because the American hen is re- 
sponsible for more than one-third 
of the world’s supply of poultry and 
eggs. ; 

The American hen collectively 
lays at the rate of about 760 eggs 
a second, or 2,000,000,000 dozen 
eggs a year. 


'Maine-to-Florida 


commerce regulation by | 


Outstanding problems which confront | 


the Government and the industry in the 


development and regulation of commer- | 


cial aeronautics in the United States will 


be discussed at a general conference to ; 


be held in Washington, D. C., beginning 


December 5. 
Representatives 


of every 


branch of | x 
aerial activity, including manufacturers | turing 


of aircraft engines and accessories, air ! 


transport and service operators, airport 
managers and engineers, members of the 
factulties of schools of aeronautics, in- 
surance underwriters, state and munici- 
pal officials, and editors and publisher's 
of aeronautical journals will be invited 
to attend. 
Problems Complicated. 

According to Assistant Secretary Mac- 
Cracken, aeronautics 
one of the country’s most important as- 
sets for business, for pleasure and for 
national welfare. As the science-and its 
application to our commercial affairs de- 
velops the administrative problems con- 
nected therewith likewise become more 
serious and more complicated. 

The primary purpose in assembling 
guch a representative group, Mr. Mac- 
Cracken points out, is to follow out the 
Department’s policy of seeking to acer- 


is fast becoming | 


| to Miami, Fla., the connecting sections | 


tain from those most interested and best | 
qualified opinions as to what the Federal | 


Government can and should do in the 
best interests of the public and the aero- 
nautical industry. 

Conference discussions which are ex- 
pected to extend over five days will be 
centered around five main topics: 

1. Air Commerce Regulations. Changes 
and amendments. 

2. Aviation Schools. 
equipment, courses to be given— 
ardization. 

Airports. 
t merce Act. 
ministration. 
safety measures 


¢ es 


Managenent, 
stand- 


Rating of—under Air 
Management and ad- 
Standard field rules; 
in ground operations. 
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Advertising Inquiry 


Highway Reported 
In Full ull Operation 


Historic theo Connecting 
Important Cities Said to Be 
in Good Condition En- 
tire Length. 


The Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture, in a written state- 
ment, October 8, announced that the 
Atlantic Coast Highway, stretching from 
Maine to Florida, and connecting all of 
the important industrial and manufac- 
cities of the 
is in full operation. 

Only 363 of the 2,321 miles of the 
highway, which has been an important 


route for more than three centuries, are | 


is in 
state- 


now unsurfaced and every mile 
good condition, according -to the 
ment. 
than 1 per of its length, and work is 
now proceeding on the less improved 
sections, the statement added. The 
statement on the highway, known as 
United States Route No. 1, follows in 
full text: ~ . 

Stretching from end to of the 
13 original colonies, from Fort Kent, Me., 


end 


of the Atlantic Coast highway known as 
United States Route No. 1 have formed 
a highway of history for.300 years. 
Washington traveled it repeatedly in 
peace and war. 

Now the 94-mile section between New 
York and Philadelphia carries a heavier 
average traffic than any other road of 
equal length in the world. Route No. 1 


| eonnects New York, Princeton and Phil- 


| adelphia, the three cities 


at which the 
Capital was established in the early years 
of the Republic, with Washington, the 
final choice; and it passes near or 


| through nearly all of the Revolutionary 


battlefields and many of those of the 


| Civil War. 


Resumed i in n Boston |= | 


Hearings on Rates of Commis- | 


sion Charged by Agencies 
Continued. 


Continuation of its hearings regard- 
ing certain practices of advertising and 
publishing agencies with reference to 
rates of commission, was announced on 
October 8 by the Federal Trade 
mission, The inquiry will be resumed in 
Boston on October 10, it was said. 

The full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

An inquiry being conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission regarding 
certain practices of advertising and pub- 
lishing agencies with reference to rates 
of commission received for advertising 
will be resumed in Boston, Monday, Oc- 
tober 10, in the U. S. Postoffice build- 
ing, at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

The Boston hearing will be a con- 
tinuation of an inquiry held in Chicago. 
The hearing in Chicago was adjourned 
Friday, October 7. 

It is likely that a further hearing 
in the matter will be held in New York 
City in November. 

The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and other advertising 
and publishing organizations are in- 
volved in these inquiries, 

The hearings are being conducted by 
& John W. Addison, trial examiner, who 
e ‘sides, Eugene W. Burr, attorney, rep- 
sents the Federal Trade Commission. 


eer eran e en me 
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One Per Cent Unimproved. 

It grew from the blazed footpaths of 
the settlement era to its present con- 
dition of being surfaced for 84 per cent 
of the distance, graded but unsurfaced 
for 15 pet cent, and unimproved for less 
than 1 per cent. Work is proceeding 
on the less improved sections. 

The motorist traveling the road to- 
day is reminded frequently af the life 
and customs of the early days by the 
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Atlantic seaboard, | 


The road is unimproved for less ! 


| fees, consular practices 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURN ED. 








| Nations Disenss 
| Simplification of | 


— Consular Work 


| Delegates of 21 American 
Republics to Confer on 
Uniferm Practice and 
Procedure. 


| Changes Expected 


Secretary Kellogg to Address 
Meeting; Documentation 
and Fees Are Topics 
on Program. 


Delegates from the 21 republics of 
North, Central, and South America will 
gather at the Pan American Union Oc- 

| tober 10 to discus means of benefiting 
| commerce with each other through sim- 
plification and greater uniformity in 
consular documentation, practices and 
procedure, according to a statement is- 
sued October 9 by the Pan American 
| Union, of which the United States is a 
| member. 

The opening session of the Pan Ameri- 
can Commission on Simplification and 
Standardization of Consular Procedure 
which will be held at the Pan American 
Union will be addressed, the Union 

| stated, by Secretary of State Kellogg, 
| chairman of the Board of Governors of 
| the Union, and by the Minister of Col- 
| ombia, Senor Dr. Don Enrique Olaya, 
vice chairman of the Board. 
the morning session a luncheon in honor 
of the delegates will be tendered by the 
Board of Govenors. 


Diversity Hampers Trade. 
The statement in full text follows: 


lution, that “inter-American trade is 
| hampered by the diversity in the consu- 
lar procedure of the different Ameri- 
can countries,” the Third Pan American 
Commercial Conference which met in 
| this city last May recommended the 


To Facilitate Trade | 





Following | 


| &etion of a Commission to study this | 


| question, with a view to transmitting 
the results of its labors to the various 

American governments in order that the 
| subject might be taken up at the Sixth 
' International Conference of American 
States which will assemble at Havana, 
Cuba, on January 16, 1928. 

The delegates to the present confer- 
ence are principally the commercial at- 
taches in the United States or the con- 
suls general in New York of the dif- 
ferent American republics. The confer- 
ence will proceed without delay, to the 
consideration of the questions on the 
agenda, which is divided into topics re- 
lating to consular documents, consular 
and procedures, 
and documentation for parcel post ship- 
ments. Data prepared by the organizing 
committee for the use of the delegates 
includes, antecedents, comments,, and 
suggested solutions for the various top- 
ics on the agenda. 

Industries Employ Principle. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of 
the Pan American Union, in comment- 
ing on the meanigg of the conference 
in relation to the promotion of inter- 
American commerce, said: 

“The sessions of the Pan American 
Commission on the Simplification and 
Standardisation of Consular Procedure 
which assembles tomorrow at the Pan 
American Union are of vital interest and 
importance to the development of closer 
commercial ties between the republics of 
the Americas. Progress in every field of 
industry and commerce has been effected 


7.J 
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Pullman Company Denies Responsibility 
For Tipping o System in Sleeping Cars 


| Moves to Dismiss Complaint, 
Jurisdiction and That Purpose Is Wage Increase. 


Com- | 


Contending that the tipping of Pull- 
is a matter between the 
passengers and the porters, and that 
“gratuities or tips are not charged, de 
manded, collected or received by the de- 
fendant,” the Pullman Company has 


man porters 


| filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission 
| plaint recently filed by the Brotherhood 


a motion to dismiss the com- 


of Sleeping Car Porters which asked 


| the Commission to require the company 


to cease permitting or encouraging the 
tipping system. 

The complaint, No. 20007, had at- 
tacked the tipping system as one pos- 
tered by the defendant company to en- 
able it to pay lower wages and on, the 
ground that it constituted a violation of 
various sections of the Interstate Com- 


| merce Law as a discrimination between 
passengers and a furnishin gof service | 


not in acordance with tariff rates. 

The company in its motion to dismiss 
the complaint, made public October &, 
submits that the Commission is without 
authority to relief 


grant the 


“The object sought by the complaint” 


| the service 


| jurisdiction of the subject matter and is | 
| without 
| prayed for, 


| wages and terms of employment. 
ters pertaining to weges and working 
| conditions of 


Alleging I. C. C. Is Without 


it says, “is to bring about a change in 
the relations between the defendant and 


' certain of its employes, which complain- 


ant alleges it represents, respecting 


Mat- 


carriers 
of the 


are not within 


the province Commission. Con- 


| gress has provided for the handling and 
| disposition of such maters 


by “An Act 


to provide for the prompt disposition 


| of disputes between carriers and their 


employes, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, (44 Stat. at Large, 
577.) 

“It appears from the complaint that 
the gratuities or tips are given by the 
passengers to the porters and not to the 
defendant; that when received by the 
porters they belong to the porters and 


do not belong to the defendant, nor are | 


they accounted for to the defendant, nor 
do they constitute any part of the com- 
pensation received by the defendant for 
which it renders; that there 
is no obligation on the part of the pas- 
sengers to give gratuities or tips a 

right in the porters to exact them; 

- ° 


no 
that 
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| which are available from the 
| the 


| Denver 


Has Been Introduced 


| Department of Agriculture Says 


It Is Specially Adapted 
for —w _— 


A new variety of olive, adapted for 
into | 


pickling ripe, has been introduced 
this country by the Department of Agri- 


culture, according to a statement issued 
This is 
; the Barouni olive, which yields heavily. 


October 9 by the Department. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 
Olives as familiar to the American 


table are usually the green olives pickled 


whole or with pits removed and stuffed. 
In the Mediterranean countries it is cus- 
tomary to use the ripened fruit cured in 
salt, which forms a staple part of the 
daily diet of the workers. The ripe olive 
cured in salt is only rarely used here. 


The United States Department of 


| : ; aa 
| Agriculture has introduced a new variety 


called the Barouni olive, specially adapted 
for pickling ripe, which is a native of 
north Africa, and an original stock of 


| three trees has expanded until there are 


now orchards of about 100 acres total 
area in California. 

The Department has recently published 
in phamphlet form an account of Barouni 
olive introduction as Separate No. 947-Y 
from the 1926 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
which reports that “methods of process- 
ing and canning the-ripe fruit have been 
developed which have 
uct greatly relished by many who have 
become familiar with it.” 

The Barouni olives yield heavily. In 
the Government’s plant introduction gar- 
den in California an 11-year-old tree pro- 
duced 328 pounds of fruit. 


Diastadion Census 
For Fifth of Typical — 
Cities Is Made Public 


| Analysis Shows a in 1926 


Recognizing, as was stated in a reso- | 


Totaled More Than $81,- 
000,000 in Spring- 
field, Ill. 


The fifth ofthe serie” of censuses of 
distribution in representative cities of 
the United States, a statistical analysis 
of the wholesale and retail trade of 
Springfield, Tli., was issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census - the Depariment 
of Commerce October "t was stated 
orally at the Bureau of the Census that 
the censuses for Atlanta, Ga., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., will: be released Octo- 
ber 15. 

Those for Seattle, Wash.: Providence, 
R. I.; Chicago, and San Francisco also 
probably will be made available this 
month, it was stated. Slight changes 
are delaying the issuance of the report 
on Kansas City, Kans. 

The census of distribution was under- 
taken by the Department of Commerce 
to determine the amount of business 
done in typical communities, preliminary 
to a possible nation-wide census as ex- 
haustive as the Bureau’s biennial cen- 
suses of manufactures. 

In the Springfield report, in the 
others, the wholesale and retail estab- 
lishmentS are divided into classes, and 
the report shows the number of persons 
engaged in each class, whether employes 
or firm members and proprietors; total 
salaries and wages drawn by them, the 
average merchandise inventory for the 
vear and as of December 31, 1926, and 
the aggregate of sales in each class. 

Springfield is shown to have 1,041 
classes of retail establishments which in 
1926 made aggregate sales of $45,512,900, 
and 152 wholesale establishments which 
aggregated during the same year $36,- 
232,900 in sales. 

Other cities so far covered in reports, 
Bureau of 
are Balti- 
N. Y., and 


as 


Census at Washington, 
Fargo, N. D.; Syracuse, 
, Colo. 
Following is a summary of the sta- 
tistics for Springfield, Ill., as’ made pub- 
lic with the full statistical report Octo- 


more; 


| ber 8: 


An analysis of the statistics for the 


Column 


oO 


~s 
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resulted in a prod-* 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1927. 
New Variety Or Olive 


| Five Complaints 


Of Unfair Trade 
Practice Settled 


Voluntary Agreements to 


Cease Methods Accepted 
by Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Cases Disposed of 
By Sti pulations 


Knitted Goods, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Paints and Mattress 
Industries are Affected 


by Pledges. 


The policy of*helping business to help 
itself, it was stated October 9, by the 
Federal Trade Commission, was again 
carried out in five recent instances in 
which informal complaints of unfair 
trade practices pending against that 
many firms were settled by stipulation. 
Results of the stipulation proceedings 
were announced by the Commission, 
which stated that this method of settling 
trade disputes is coming more and more 
into use. 

The 


lows: 


announcement, in full text, fol- 


Disposal of a case of unfair trade 
practice by stipulation means that the 
| Commission gives the business firm in- 
| volved the opportunity of signing an 
agreement that it will forever cease and 
desist from the acts of which complaint 
is made, 

This procedure saves such a concern 
the humiliation and inconvenience of 
being served with a formal complaint 
and later with a regular order to cease 
and desist and from the effects of the 
publicity that naturally follows such an 
order. 

The Commission proteets these per- 
sons or firms who settle their matters 
through stipulation proceedings by 
| strictly refusing to reveal their identi- 
ties. Any publicity given to. stipulated 
cases is ifdirect and impersonal, with 
names deleted, and is designed to be of 
aid to trade groups in particular and 
to industry as a whole in making known 
the successful elimination of trade 
abuses. 

Stipulation Not Always Possible. 

Some types of cases are barred from 
the privileg 
those, in which the very business itself 
of the proposed respondent is fraudu- 
lent. Stipulation of such matters would 
not be in the public interest, the Com- 
mission holds, and points out that the 

‘ law gives the Commission a judicial dis- 
cretion to be exercised in disposal of 
these and all other cases. 

Success of the stipulation method de- 
pends upon the willingness of the in- 
volved firm to deal fairly with the other 
members of its own trade group by co- 


| 


| 


= 
'| New Shock Absorber 


Subseription oy Mail: 
$10.00 per year. 


Invented in Germany 


The Department of Commerce in 
a statement issued October 8 tells 
of the reported invention of a new 
type of shock absorber in Germany 
utilizing hardened leaf springs. 
The statement in full text follows: 

A new type of shock absorber is 
reported to have been invented in 
Germany, according to advices to 
the Department of Commerce from 
its Berlin office. It is claimed that 
the new invention can be manufac- 
tured at a much lower price than 
the present type of shock absorbers 
now on the market. 

Quite a number of advantages are 
claimed for it and the principle of 
construction is interesting is so far 
as the braking action is obtained 
by thin, hardened leaf springs and 
not by friction of brake drums or 
other parts. : 


Advisory Committee 


of stipulation, particularly | 


operating to eliminate practices that will | 


be injurious to the group as a whole and 
ultimately will react against its own 
business. 

Four trade groups will benefit by the 
results of the current stipulations, 
Commission believes, pointing out that 


the | 


through the elimination of these several | 


unfair practices of individuals in each 
group the groups themselves will likely 
be stronger and better fit to meet com- 
petition with other groups. 

Four Groups Affected. 

The four groups affected by these 
cases are engaged in the manufacture 
and sale, respectively, of knitted goods, 
men’s furnishings, paints and 
products and mattresses. 


allied | 


A company engaged in the sale and | 


distribution of knitted garments in inter- 
state commerce used the term “all wool” 


carseat on Page 2, 


Column 6.] 


| 


| delegation, 


Completing Studies 


Of Internal Revenues 


Final Meeting to Be Held on 
October 19 Preparatory 
to Submitting Report on 

Tax’ Revision. 


The 
Congressional 


of the Joint 
Committee on Internal 
will hold its final 


meeting, October 19. The Joint Commit- 
tee will meet to pass upon its report to 
Congress, probably October 24. This 


advisory committee 


Revenue Taxation 


schedule was announced October 8 by the | 


general counsel of the Joint Committee. 


“The advisory committee held a meet- | 
ing here at Washington on October 6 and | 
“A variety of pro- | 


> Mr. Hamel said. 
posals were considered relating to sim- 
plification and correction of certain parts 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, which have 
created hardship in certain cases. 

“Attention was principally directed at 
this meeting to the formulation of defi- 
nite proposals to be held before the Joint 


Committee at the meeting the latter part | 


of this month. 

“There were present at the meetings 
Dr. Adams, of Yale University; A. A. 
Ballentine, of New York; Charles D. 
Hamel, of Washington, D. C.; George O. 
May, of New York, and Dr. Thomas W. 


Page, of Washington, D, C., and others. | 


“There will be another and final meet- 
ing of the advisory committee October 19. 
“T may add that in the course of our 
two meetings we considered the form of 
the act of 1926, certain aspects of con- 
gestion of tax cases, and questions of 


considerable \griety relating to the ad- | 


ministration oi the revenue laws.” 


Scope of Conference 


On Radio Discussed | 


Definitions of Terms Taken 
Up by Convention 
Committee. 


Definitions of terms and the question 


of scope of activities were taken up at 
a meeting of the Convention Committee 
of the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference October 8. All of the na- 
tions represented at the Conference are 
members of this committee. 


The work of the conference has now | 


been detailed to committees, and votes 
on their reports are to be taken at the 
plenary sessions. The next plenary ses- 
sion has tentatively been scheduled for 
October 19, although the full conference 


may be called into session by its presi- | 


chairman of the American 
Herbert Hoover. 


dent, the 


American Development of Coal- Tar Products 


Since 1917 Reported to Be Unparalleled | 


| Census by United States Tariff Commission Shows Huge 
Exportable Surplus of Domestic Dyes in 1926. 


The total production of coal-tar dyes 


by 61 firms in 1926 was 87,978,624 


pounds, an increase of two per cent over 


the the United 
Tariff Commission announced October 9. 


previous year, 
The Commision made this announce- 
ment in connection with the issuance of 
its tenth annual Census of Dyes 
| Other 
1926. 
Sales 1926 of coal-tar products 
amounted to 86,255,836 pounds, valued 
at $36,312,648, at a weighted average of 

' 42 cents per 
than 


and 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals for 


in 


the coresponding average price 


during 1925, the Commission said, 
| ever, it was pointed out, the production 
of vat dyes established a new record in 
1926, with a total of over 4,000,000 
pounds; as compared with 2,600,000 
pounds in 1925. The full text of the 
; Commission’s announcement follows: 


The United Staies Tariif Commission 


} will issue this week its tenth annual | 


States | 


| chemical industry. 
| dyes supplied 93 per 


Census of Dyes and Other 
Chemicals for 1926. 
Good Progress in 1926, 
The report shows that during the year 
1926 the domestic dye and organic chem- 
ical industry made notable progress. De- 


Synthetic 


velopments from year to year since 1917 | 


in the manufacture of 
finished coal-tar 
leled in the 


dyes and other 
products are unparal- 
history of the American 
During 1926 domestic 


| parent consumption, and there was, in 


, addition, an exportable surplus of nearly | 
| 26,000,000 
| 1913 when 13 
pound, or 10 per cent less | 


how- | 


| of 


pounds, compared with 
per cent of the dyes con- 
sumed were produced in this country, 
chiefly from imported intermediates, 

A significant feature of the year is 
that many of the new dyes are of purely 
American development, as contrasted 
with the development in former years 
types previously made in Europe, 
In 1926 there notable progress 


as 


was 


| in the manufacture of fast and specialty 


| dyes, 


including tho for dying rayon 
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cent of the ap- | 


NDER no other system . of 
government has reason been 


allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


—James K. Polk. 
resident of the United States, 
1845—1849 
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| Estimate of Crop 
- Of Cotton Shows 


Further Decline 


‘October Forecast of Federal 
Board Is 14,000 Bales Be- 
low Figure Set in 
September. 


¢ 


Ginnings This Year 


Exceed Rate in 1926 


Condition Is 54.2 Per Cent of 
Normal; Losses from In- 
sects and Rain Re- 
duce Prospects. 


Cotton crop prospects continued a 
downward trend during September, and 
estimated probable production is 12,678,- 
000 bales, 14,000 bales less than a montlt 
ago and 5,300,000 bales below production 
last year, according to the consolidated 
cotton report of October 1, issued Octo- 
ber 8, by the Crop Reporting Board, 
Department of Agriculture. 

| The conditions of the crop on October 
' 1 was 54.2 per cent of normal as com- 
| pared with a 10-year average of 53.7. 


Ginnings of the 1927 crop on October 
1 amounted to 5,945,167 running bales, 
as compared with 5,643,139 for 1926 and 
7,126,248 for 1925, according to a report 
on cotton ginnings issued by the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, 
October 8. The indicated yield of lint 
cotton is 149.8 pounds per acre, which is 

| the same as the September 1 figure, but 
is 7 pounds below the average for the 
last 10 years. 

Basis of Report Given. 

The consolidated cotton report follows 
in full text: 

A United States cotton crop of 12,- 
678,000 bales (500-pounds gross weight) 
in 1927 is indicated by the October k re- 
ported condition of 54.2 per cent of nor- 
mal and other data available to the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of 

' Agriculture. This report is based upon 
data from crop correspondents, field sta- 
tisticians,-and cooperating State boards 
| (or departments) of agriculture and agri- 
| cultural colleges. 

Upon the 40,626,000 acres for harvest 
in 1927 (preliminary estimate), the crop 

| of 12,678,000 bales indicated by the Octo- 

ber 1 condition and other data would 

| approximate a yield of 149.3 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre. 

The final outturn of the crop will de- 
pend upon whether the various influences 

, affecting the crop during the remainder 
of the season are more or less favor- 
able than usual. 

|  Ginnings in 1926 were 17,977,374 bales; 
| in 1925, 16,103,679 bales; in 1924, 13,. 
| 627,986 bales; in 1923, 10,139,671 bales; 
| and in 1922, 9,762,069 bales. 

Condition on October 1 in 1926 was 
61.3 per cent of normal; in 1925, 56.6 per 
cent; in 1924, 53.5 per cent; and the 10- 
; year average on October 1, 1917-1926, 
| was 53.7 per cent. 
| The yield in 1926 was 182.6 pounds; 
, in 1925, 167.2 pounds; for the five years 
| 1922-1926, 155.8 pounds; and for the 10 
| years 1917-1926, 156.3 pounds. 

Below September Forecast. 

The United States cotton crop is now 
estimated at 12,678,000 bales. This is 
14,000 bales below the forecast of a 
' month ago, and approximately 5,300,000 

bales below production last year. The 

condition of the crop is now reported 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Better Post Offices 
Now Being Leased 


Results of Five-Year Study by, 
Inspectors Reported to 
Postmaster General. 


| Accomplishments of the postal inspec- 
tion service in protecting the Federal 


Government against unreasonable rental , 


charges for leased postal quarters and 
| the part this service plays in the con- 

struction and equipment of such quare 

ters have been outlined to the Postmas« 
; ter General, Harry S. New, the Post 
| Office Department has just announced. 
The Department’s announcement was 
| made as a result of a three-day confer- 
ence with 38 post-office inspectors who 
have made a five-year study of acquir- 
ing buildings of distinctive design, of 
| uniform construction and with standard- 
ized furniture and equipment. 

The conference also discussed the 
Government’s Federal building program 
which is being mapped out by the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Depaytments. Com- 
mittees to make further studies of pros- 
pective building projects were appointed 
as a result of the conference, it was 
said. 

Greater Efficiency Procured. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Five years of intensive study in the 
construction and equipment of leased 
post office buildings have wrought won- 
| ders in types and efficiency of modern 

post office structures throughout the 

country compare with haphazard 


[Continued on Pape 4, Column 2.) 
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College in France With Background of 400 Year 





Offers Gratuitous Courses But Confers No Degrees 


Chairs Occupied Only 
By Eminent Scholars 


Miss F. M. Fernald of Bureau | 


of Education Describes 
Activities of School. 


A college where all courses are free 
of charge, where the professors are 
equal in rank, where there are no grades 
to make, and where a chair in study is 
built around an eminent 
if left vacant, is not filled until there is 


another scholar of eminence to take the | 


place, has just been described by Trans- 


lator F, M. Fernald, of the Bureau of | 
Education, Department of the Interior. | 


The College de France, Miss Fernald 


Says, with its background of nearly 400 | 
Majority of Scholars 

‘0 | Have Achieved Attainment 

problems.” | 

She stated that it differs from the uni- | 

establishment | 


years, brings “the best traditions and 
the most serious thinking of France to 
the solution of present-day 


versities in that it is an 
of free and disinterested research. Lack 
of degrees are not considered a handi- 
fap either in faculty or students if abil- 
ity is shown, according to Miss Fernald. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

With a background of nearly 400 
years of unparalleled achievement in the 
discovery and demonstration 
in the whole field of human knowledge, 
the College de France brings the best 
traditions and the most serious think- 
ing of France to the solution of present- 
day problems in an institution that has 
always given precedence to the profes- 
Sional qualities of the savant and has 
been extremely exacting in recruitment. 


Described in Article 


By Its Administrator 

Le College de France has a plate early 
in the series of articles on the higher 
educational institutions of France in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for 1926-27, It 
is described in the issue for June, 1926, 
by a member of the French Institute, 
Maurice Croiset, who is one of the 50 
members of the faculty of the College 
de France, and is its administrator. 

M. Croiset’s place in French educa- 
tion was indicated by M. Herriot, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
at the first regular session for 1927 of 
the Superior Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, on January 19, 1927, when he said: 

“T again firid at my side, with an al- 

Ways increasing authority, M. Maurice 
Croiset, whose courses I attended of old 
in the peaceful little temple of the Col- 
lege de France. I greet him with a def- 
erence that is so much the more affec- 
tionate because he today is the only one 
here with a name that is doubly precious. 
For those who belong to it and love it, 
the university is a family.” 
; The institution of the lecteurs royaux 
in March, 1530, by Francis I, was one 
of the important events of the French 
Renaissance. Calvin, Ignace de Loyola, 
and Rabelais were among the large num- 
ber of students that worked under Danes 
and Toussaint, professors of Greek; Vat- 
able and Guidacerius, professors of He- 
brew, and Oronce Fine, the mathemati- 
cian. These teachers selected the works 
from which they taught or themselves 
prepared the texts, and they were popu- 
lar from the beginning because of their 
sincerity and thoroughness. 

At that time the faculty of theology | 
of. the University of Paris brought 
charges of heresy before Parliament 
against the “King’s professors.” The 
King protected them, and in 1534 added 
the chair of l’eloquence latine to the col- 
lege. The institution, then known as 
the College des Torois Langues, grew | 
apace. A chair of Greek and Latin 
Philosophy was added in 1542, one of | 
Oriental languages in 1542, and one of | 
medicine in 1568. 


College Not Suppressed 


During Time of Revolution 

The seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth were less favor- 
able to the College, though it was not 
suppressed under the Revolution as were 
the other monarchial institutions. It 
was known under Louis XIII as the Col- 
lege Royal, under the Revolution as the 
College National, and under Napoleon 
as the College Imperial. Louis XVIII 
gave the institution its present name. 
A chair of canon law was added in 1670, 
and the development of relations with 
the eastern countries brought about the 
foundation of a chair of Arabic and 
Syraic in 1681. 

During the first half of the eight- 
eenth century the College de France 
added but one chair, that of botany, 
which was occupied by the famous 
Tournefort. During the second half of 
the century, however, provision 
French litera- 


anatomy, Latin poetry, 


ture, natural and human laws, chemistry, | 


history and morals, natural history, me- 
chanical and experimental physics, Turk- 
ish and Persian. 


Other public institutions of research | 


in France, and some private institutions, 
presented in turn, for the stamp of offi- 
cial approval in the courses at the Col- 
lege de France, the results of their re- 
searches, and their discoveries. There 


was nothing at all comparable either for | 


variety or value, in France or abroad, 


to the aggregation of scientific discov- | 


eries at the College de France. 


History of Science Bound 


Closely With Institution 
Thanks to the defeat of the would-be 


friends of the institution in their some- | 


what grandiose and impracticable proj- 


ects for its reorganization, the College | 


was not changed during the Revolution 
and the first Empire, and thus the glori- 
@us history made by science during the 


mineteenth century is bound up closely } 
| university courses, even though these be 
The courses at the College de France | 


With that of the College de France. 


are public and without charge, but no 
one is admitted to the laboratories with- 
out authority from the professors 
charge after having proved that 
scientific attainments are adequate. No 
diploma or degree is conferred, though 


| of attendance, 


scholar and, | 





of truth | 


was | 
made for astronomy, general physics, | 


in | 
his | 


each professor may issue a certificate 
whether of research or 
study, which is approved by the admin- 
istrator, M. Maurice Croiset. 

There is no fixed program of studies 
and but a few chairs are permanently 
established. The professors, assembled 
in council, are careful not to fill vacan- 
cies in even those few chairs unless the 


useful and the candidates prove their | 


ability. In the selection of all other 
professors only two items are considered, 
the scientific value of the subject, and 
the adequacy of the candidates. 


As no degree or diploma is required, | 
the council may avail itself of the op- | 


portunity to obtain for the College de 


arise and to engage the men, no matter 
who they may be, who have revealed 
truly original initiative. 


All the professors are equal in rank; 
there are no grades to make, and one 


| 
| 
| 


continuation of the subject is considered 


Research Problems 
Extensively Pursued 


Serious Thinkers o f. France 
Come Together to Solve 
Present-Day Questions. 


to study the history of each of the great 
religioons one can appreciate the advan- 


tage of comparing the religions of the | 
| world, bringing to light their constituent | 


elements. Men who are really capable of 
doing work of this class are very rare 
and must be used when and wherever 


ose , no matter w ir s 
France new scientific features as they | found, no hat their degrees or | 


university antecedents may be, and no 
obligation need be felt to find a successor 


| to such a genius when he ceases to func- 


does not as in the universities, progress | 


from lecturer to teacher in charge of | 
| or francs, were exempt from taxes, and | 


a course, professor without chair, and 
finally to regular professor. 
jority of the scholars who have joined 
the College de France have come with 
well established names, because of some 
remarkable work or works, discoveries 
in the majority of cases. A number 
were members of the French Institute 
before they came to the college. 

It has had many professors on its 
rolls who could not have been accepted 
by the universities because of their lack 
of degrees, but they have earned their 
fame through creative methods and 
originality. 

The choice of a candidate for a profes- 
sorship by the College de France is proof 
that he is the most capable that can be 
obtained for the purpose of contributing 
to the progress of a specific branch of 
science; he, being free from all preoccu- 
pation as to the future, bends all his 
energies toward the service that his nat- 
ural inclination has chosen. The courses 
have the single purpose of communicat- 
ing to students who have the necessary 
preparation the results obtained by the 
professors and their coworkers in their 
research. 

These studies must not be interrupted 
and the majority of great research schol- 
ars have been men who were more or less 
detached from outside matters, strangers 
to matters not connected with their spe- 
cialty. There is no research unless it be- 
comes a passion, unless it fills the whole 
man. If a scholar engaged in research 
must stop to give students the necessary 
groundwork, an obstacle is placed in his 
quest for the unknown. The public lesson 
must be the result of the research and no 
program may be prepared in advance for 
such instruction. 


Extent of Subjects 
Studied Are Noted 


The subjects now under consideration, 
as shown by Dr. Camille Richard in l’En- 
seignement en France, 1925, are: 

“Mathematical, physical and natural 
sciences — analytical and celestial me- 
chanics; mathematics; general physics 
and mathematics; general and experi- 
mental physics; mineral chemistry; or- 
ganic chemistry; medicine; general biol- 
ogy; comparative histology; comparative 
biology; comparative embryogeny; geol- 
ogy; pathologic protistology; natural 
history of organized bodies; physiology 
of the sensations; epidemilogy. 


“Philological and archeological sciences 
—comparative grammar, phonetics, As- 


syrian philology and archeology, Egyp- 
tian antiquities, Arabic language and 
literature, Sanscrit language and liter- 
ature, Chinese and Manchurian Tartars 
languages and literature, languages, his- 


tory and civilization of Central Asia, | 


American antiquities, Hindou-Chinese 
history and philology, Greek language 
and literature, Greek epigraphy and an- 
tiquities, Latin philology, history of the 
Latin literature, ancient numismatics, 
Latin literature of the Middle Ages, 
Roman epigraphy and antiquities, Celtic 
languages and literatures, languages and 
literatures of German origin, national 


history and antiquities, French language | 


and literature of the Middle Ages, mod- 
ern French languages and literatures, 
Slav languages and literatures. 
“Philologic and social sciences—Phil- 
osophy, experimental and comparative 
psychology, social philosophy, history of 


the religions, economic and social! facts, | 


social aid and insurance, history of labor, 
human geography, Musulman sociology 
and sociography, history of North. -n 
Africa, colonial history, history of art. 


The ma- | 


| lar in purpose. 


“All these courses begin early in the | 


month of December. 


able at present: General physical and 
experimental, mineral chemistry, organic 
chemistry, medicine, general 


and mathematical physics, pathological 
protistology, geology, zoology and mari- 


time physiology, at Concarneau; vege- | 


biology, 
natural history of organized bodies, com- | 
parative embryogeny, comparative his- | 


tology, experimental phonetics, general | yy. . s 
| Will Command Yangtze Patrol, 


table physics and chemistry, at Meudon; | 


physiological station at the Pare 
Princes. Nine laboratories pertaining to 
the School des Hautes Etudes (School 


of High Studies), are installed at the | 


College de France. 

“There is a general library of 20,000 
volumes and 11 special libraries con- 
taining special books, numerous periodi- 
cals and rare collections.” 


More Time for Research 
Than in Usual University 

The College de France may thus give 
special attention for a period of more or 
less length to branches of knowledge 
wherein research requires more time 
than can be made for it in the regular 


under the charge of eminent professors 
who know how to include much disinter- 
ested research in the work of their stu- 
dents, 

Another group of subjects that belongs 
to the field of the College de France is 
the synthetic. If it be useful, for example, 


des | 


| of the Patrol 


tion. 

The rigidity of the university system 
can not be adapted to courses of this 
nature, and their only place is the Col- 
lege de France. 

The first professors of the College re- 
ceived an annual salary of 450 livres 


had special privileges. The first increase 
in salary for the professors of the Col- 


lege was from 1,200 to 3,000 francs. The | 
{ decree of January 13, 1927, 


fixed it at 
40,000 francs. 

M. William Marcais, professor at the 
School of Living Oriental Languages, 


who was appointed on December 31, 1926, | 
titular prefessor of the chair of Arabic | 


languages and literatures, and M. Maur- 


ice Holleaux, professor in the faculty of | 


letters at the University of Paris, who 
on February 26, 1927, was appointed to 
the chair of Greek Epigraphy at the 
College de France, will receive the above- 
named salary, as well as M. Croiset and 
their other colleagues of long standing. 


Erection of New Buildings 
Will Increase Facilities 


Laboratory helpers at the College de | 
France are being promoted to fill places | 


that were created by the decree of 
March 1, 1927. at salaries of 9,200, 8,660, 
8,120. 7,580, 7,040, and 6,500 francs, re- 
spectively. 

The laboratories are being used to the 
limit of their capacities, their services 
in saving soldiers from the effects of 
poison gas, in defense from the sub- 
marines, in obtaining proper food during 
the war, and in many other ways having 
been deeply appreciated by the rest of 
the world as weil as by the French. 


But few of the foreigners who apply 


for entrance to the College de France | 


can be admitted, but with the erection 
of the new buildings on the vacant tract 
of land adjoining the College, its facili- 
ties will be greatly increased. 

M. Croiset asks that this famous insti- 
tution be not allowed to decline while 
foreigners are building up others simi- 
He refers especially 
to the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 


| ton, founded in 1902 to promote research 


an admirable center of 
says, with its many 
observatories, and its 
are’ distributed 


and discovery, 
studies, so he 
laboratories, its 
publications, which 
throughout the world. 


England-Australia 
Air Service Planned 


Routes Via India 
Africa Are Now Being 
Contemplated. 


The American Consul at Melbourne, 
Australia, T. H. Robinson has reported 
that negotiations are now in progress for 
the establishment of an airship service 
between England and Australia. A 


statement by the Department of Com- 


merce, based on Mr. Robinson’s report, | 


was made public October 8. It follows 


in full text: 

A British Air Mission is in Australia 
to advise the Australian 
with a view to inaugurating an airship 


service between England and the Com- | 
Two possible routes for the | 


monwealth. 
proposed service have been mentioned. 


One is via India and thence turning | 


south to avoid the Malay Archipelago 
and Java, and the other via South 
Africa. Each of the airships which it 


| is planned to use will have a 5,000,000 


739 | 


cubic feet capacity, a length of 
feet and width of 130 feet. They will 
cerry 100 passengers, a crew of 50 and 
me *s of freight and mail. It 


is 


. that they will be able to com- | 


plete the trip from England to Mel- 


| bourne in 10 days. 
“The following laboratories are avail- | 


Admiral Stirling 


Ordered to China. 


Relieving Rear Admiral 
Henry H. Hough. 


The Department of the Navy 


mand the Yantgze Patrol in China, re- 
lieving Rear Admiral Henry H. Hough. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., has 
| been ordered to command the Yangtze 
| Patrol in China, relieving Rear Admiral 
Admiral Stirling is | 
now chief of staff of the Commander in j 


Henry H. Hough. 


Chief of the United States Fleet. He 


has commanded the Light Cruiser Di- 
| vision two, scouting fleet and was cap- 


tain of the Washington Navy Yard. He 


| entered the Naval Academy in 1888. His 


home is in Baltimore, Md. 

Admiral Hough has been in command 
on the Yangtze River. 
China since September, 1925, and will 
come to Washington for duty on the 
General Board, 








or South | 


Government | 


; of 
| “than there 


an- | 
| nounced on October 8 that the chief of 
| staff of the Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet, Rear Admiral Yates | 
Stirling, Jr., had been ordered to com- | 
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roops to Take Part 
In Celebrating Peace 
Treaty With Indians 
Sixtieth Anniversary of Sign- 


ing of Accord Will Be 
Observed. 


Pageant to Be Held 


Ceremonies at Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, Will Portray 
Frontier Events. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Indian 
Peace Council, which the 
States on one side and various Indian 


at 


tribes on the other effected a permanent | 


peace between the white frontiersmen 
and the Indian tribes, will be celebrated 


at Medicine Lodge, Kans., on October 12. | 
Troops of the Army will take part in | 


the celebration, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of War 
October 8, which follows in full text: 
Troops Will Assist in Celebration of 
Medicine Lodge Indian Treaty: The regi- 
mental band and a troop of the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry will be sent in motor cars 
from Fort Riley, Kans., to Medicine 
Lodge, Kans., to participate in the cele- 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Indiana Peace Council 
held at the latter place in October, 1867. 


The ceremonies are scheduled for Oc- | 


tober 12, 13 and 14. The route of the 


motor column is via Salina, Hutchinson, | 
| 
to 


Kingman, Harper, Attica, Sharon, 
Medicine Lodge, a total distance of 240 
miles. 


Four Generals at Meeting. 


The Indian peace council was called at | 


Medicine Lodge, Kans., in October, 1867 
by the Government of the United States 


| on one side, and the Apache, Arapahoe, | 


Kiowa, Comanche, and Cheyenne tribes on 
the other. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs at the 
time; General W. F. Harvey, General A. 


H. Perry, General C. C. Augur, and Gen- | 


eral J. B. Sanborn, all of the United 


States Army; Senator J. B. Henderson, | 


and “Citizen” S. F. Tappan acted for the 
Government, while the tribal chiefs and 
headmen represented the Indians. In 
command of the military forces guarding 
the Commissioners was General W. T. 
Sherman, and with him were troops of 
the Seventh Cavalry and some of the 
most experienced Indian fighters of the 
old Army. 

The object of the Council held 60 years 
ago was to effect a permanent peace be- 
tween white frontiersmen and Indians, 


the settlement of a war which had been | 
going on for three years, the fixing of | 


damages, the payment of annuities, the 
determining of boundary lines, and the 
transfer of Indians from old to new res- 
ervations. 
tinued in session for three weeks, the 
representatives 


provisions of which have never been vio- | mas 
| and sale of other commodities. 


' to group the establishments, the Bureau | 
| of the Census has found 
to assign the statistics to certain classes, | 


lated by the participants to this day. 


Location Is Identified. 
The identical spot at Medicine Lodge, 


Kans., where the Council was held and | 
the treaty signed was definitely located | 
and subscribed to in a sworn statement | 


by the late Sergeant I-See-O, a Kiowa 


Indian, who participated in the negotia- | 
| tions, and who died last year at Fort Sill, | 
a life-time | 
warrant as a Sergeant in the Regular | 


Okla., where he lived with 


Army, given him in 1915 by Major Gen- 


| eral Hugh L. Scott, ex-Chief of Staff, 


and famous Indian counsellor. 


The pageant given in connection with | 
the anniversary will portray the ‘histori- | 


cal events of the great Southwest, includ- 


ing the council and the signing of the | 


treaty. In the portrayal of the council 
and the ceremony leading up to the 
treaty, representatives of the five Indian 
tribes now living on reservations 
Oklahoma will participate. 


Senator Says Boulder 


Dam Bill Will Fail | 
| tablishment. 
| of great 


Seventieth Congress Not Likely | 


to Legislate on Subject, Mr. 
Ashurst Declares. 


Prediction that efforts to pass legis- | 


lation for the development of Boulder 
Dam and the Colorado River at the next 
session of Congress would fail was made 
by Senator Henry F. Ashurst, (Dem.), 
of Arizona, at the White House 


October 8. 


“There is no more possibility of pass- 
ing such legislation at the next session 
Congress,” said Senator Ashurst, 


1S 


Senator Ashurst called 
House to recommend to the 


the appointment of Amos A. Betts, 


(Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., to the first | 


vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
Date for Air Service 
Across Atlantic Set 


Dirigible Passenger Route Be- | 


tween Spain and South Amer- 


ica Opens October 12. 


Dirigible passenger service 
Spain and South America is to be be- 
gun this month, the Department of Com- 


merce announced, October 8, in a state- | 


ment which follows in full text: 


An air service between Seville, Spain, | 
inaugurated | 


and Buenos Aires will be 
on October 12, negotiations with the Ar- 
gentine Government having been suc- 
cessful, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, Mason F.! Ford, 
Buenos Aires. 

Three dirigibles are now building for 


United | 


 ‘Aaeeahe 
which was | Analysi: 





The Honorable N. G. Taylor, | 


After the Council had con- | 


signed the treaty, the | 


| tablishments, 


in | 


on | 


of resurrecting Hector | 
and having him dance around the walls 

of Troy.” 
| at the White | 
President | 


| creased to 
between | 





Aeronautic Industry Asked to Give Counsel 
On Control of Commercial Navigation of Air 


Department of Commerce Calls Conference to Discuss 
National Problems in Light of Experience. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


City and county participation in control 
of local activities. 

4. Department Service. 
field Bulletins. Airway maps. Aids to 
air navigation on airways, including 
equipment, weather reports, radio serv- 
ice, etc. News bulletins—trade promotion. 

5. Other Services. Performance tests 
of commercial aircraft. Performance 
tests of engines, propellors, instruments 
and other aircraft, equipment. Miscel- 
laneous items of 
ence may develop. 

The close of the calendar year 1927 
will mark the first 12 months of air 
commerce regulation by the Department. 
Before the regulations were promulgated, 
the advice of a similar group was sought. 

During the initial nine months of this 
year the Air Regulations Division re- 
ceiyed nearly 8,000 applications from 
pilots, mechanics, and owners and manu- 
facturers of aircraft. 


Landing 


Trade Census Taken 


In City of Springfield | 


of 
Shows Total Sales in 1926 
of $81,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1,173 establishments reported at the re- | 
cent census of distribution of Spring- | 
| field, Ill., shows that the largest annual 


sales for 1926 were made by 263 whole- 
sale and retail, grocery and delicatessen 
establishments. The sales of these es- 
tablishments. The sales 
these 263 establishments 14 were en- 
gaged principally in wholesale business, 
and their annual sales amounted to $8,- 


796,700, while the annual sales of the | 


249 retail establishments amounted to 


$7,682,400. 


prietors and firm members, there were 
984 persons at work in these stores, and 
their annual salaries amounted to $850,- 
200. Necessarily, the retail establish- 


ments purchase from the wholesale con- | 


cerns, and a combination of the sales of 
the two classes results in some dupli- 
cations;. however, the wholesale stores 
do not limit their sales to the retail 


| establishments located within the corpo- 


rate limits of Springfield. 

It must also be remembered that cer- 
tain groupings of establishments 
clude commodities which are sold in 
grocery and delicatessen establishments. 
Among these are confectionery, ice 
cream and soft drinks, which are not 


only sold by 70 establishments for which | 
| separate statistics are shown, but also | 
are sold by drug stores and possibly | 
| stores engaged primarily in the purchase 

In order | 


it necessary 


according to the principal commodity 
handled. 


It is possible to show separate data | 


for 35 classes of establishments engaged 
in retail business, all other establish- 
ments being included in the 
laneous” group. A miscellaneous group 
is necessary to avoid disclosing the data 
reported for individual establishments. 

Next to grocery and delicatessen es- 
the largest sales 
shown for 
in the sale of 


wholesale, and 69 as retail. The total 
sales of these 77 establishments in 1926 
amounted to $7,299,600; and they gave 


employment during the year to 409 per- | 
| sons, the amount paid in salaries and | 
wages being $766,400. 


The statistical table give separate sta- 
tistics for as many groups of establish- 
ments as can be shown 
closing the figures for an individual es- 
These data will be found 
interest, as they show very 
clearly the extent of the different classes 
of mercantile transactions carried on in 
the city, the number of persons to whom 
they give employment, and other in- 
formation that is necessary to a definite 
understanding of the distribution of com- 
modities in Springfield. Further details 
concerning this census will be published 


from time to time, and it is intended to | 


summarize the data in a pamphlet which 
will be available for general distribution. 


| Tariff Protection 
For Corn Advocated | 


Increase in Duty from 15 to 
22', Cenis Per Bushel 
Proposed to President. 


An increase of 50 per cent in the tariff 
on imports of 4rn into the United 
States was recommended to President 
Coolidge by Representative Cyrenus Cole 
(Rep.), of Cedar Rapids,. Iowa, who 
called at the White House, October 8. 

Mr. Cole stated, after his conference 
President, that the 
imports is 15 cents 
the 


present 
per 


with the 
tariff on 
bushel. 


corn 
He asked that 
22% cents. 

Argentina, he said, is the chief com- 
petitor in corn exports. He explained 
that Argentina has cheaper labor, 
cheaper land and her corn fields lie 
nearer to the ocean than the United 
States, thus affording her cheaper trans- 
portation. 


rate be in- 


the service, each to have accommoda- 
tions for 30 passengers, crew and nec- 
essary stores. Plans have been laid for 
the construction of an air port at Buenos 
Aires with a giant hangar and aerial 
mooring mast. 


interest that confer- . 


In addition it dis- | 


Distribution | 





of these es- | 


in- | 


“Miscel- ! 


are | 
77 establishments engaged | 
automobiles and acces- | 
sories. Eight of these are classed as 


without dis- | 


| render but also furnish ~ 





| 
| 
| 


tributed 25,000 copies of the regulations 
and air traffic rules, the enforcement 
of which is a part of its functions. 


Consideration to Be Given 


To Value of Service 

While former conferences dealt largely 
with these regulatory functions, the 
scope of the forthcoming conference has 
been broadened to include the services 
which the Department is rendering for 
the advancement of commercial aero- 
nautics. Interest in all phases of aerial 
activity has increased to such an extept 
during the short period of time that 


' has lapsed sinee the passage of the Air 
| Commerce Act of 1926 and the organiza- 
| tion of this new activity in the Depart- 
| ment as to make it difficult to ascertain 


how best to serve and to keep those in- 
terested informed of the work the De- 
partment is doing. 

It is the hope that this conference 
will not only hélp and improve the 
service the Department is endeavoring to 


seminating information as to what the 
Department is doing for the promotion 
of civil aeronautics and the aircraft 
industry. In addition, it will present 


an opportunity for those actively en- | 


gaged in aereonautics to meet and ex- 
change views on subjects of utmost im- 
portance to them. 


' Trade Complaints 


Settled by Pledges 


Federal Trade Commission | 


Accepts Voluntary Agree- 
ments to Desist Practices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in advertising sweater coats that were 


composed in varying quantities of ma- | 
| terials other than wool. 
5 4 | cease and desist from such representa- 
Including the salaried employes, pro- | 


tion and also to discontinue the use of 
the word “wool” either inclependently 
or in connection with other words to im- 
ply that the sweaters were made from 
wool. 

Adealer in hose, 


garters, neckties, 


belts and similar products, described in | 


catalogs and other printed matter cer- 
tain hose, garters, neckties, belts and 
such articles as “Rayon Silk,” “Japanese 
Silk” or “Novelty Silk” It was found 


that these goods were not made from | 


silk, the product of the cocoon of the 
silkworm, either in whole or in 
but were manufactured from a product 
or products other than silk. This dealer 


agreed to discontinue use of the word | 


“Silk” to describe products that were 
not made of that material. 
Use of Word “Silk.” 


A manufacturer and dealer in men’s | 


shirts labeled and branded his products 
with such phrases as “Novelty White 
Fibre Silk” or “Broadway Silk Striped 
Woven Madras,” when in truth 


shirts were not made in whole or in 


part from silk, but from a fabric which | 
i did 


not contain silk either in whole 


or in part. 


other forms of advertising which would 
deceive the purchasing public into the 
belief that the shirts offered for sale 


were composed in whole or in part of | 


silk. 

Another stipulation involved advertis- 
ing as pure shellac a compound that 
was not made wholly from _ genuine 
shellac gum dissolved in alcohol, which 
process and ingredients are recognized 


by the trade and purchasing public as | 


forming pure shellac. This firm agreed 


| to cease and desist from use of the 


” 


words “Standard Shellac” or “shellac 
to advertise its product as composed 
of materials other than those known to 
ayflcciciacrarassstiae 


means of dis- | 


It agreed to | 


part, | 


the | 


-This merchant agreed to | 
stop use of these phrases in labels or | 


BEING 
DAILY. 


ARE PrEsENTED Heretin, 


American Republics * 


| Discuss Simplifying 


Of Consular Work 


Delegates of 21 Nations to 
Confer on Uniformity 
of Practice. 


Mr. Kellogg to Speak 


Changes in Procedure Are Ex- 
pected to Facilitate 
Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in recent years through simplification of 
processes and standardization of prod- 
ucts. 

“In the domain of governmental pro- 
cedure simplification and standardiza- 
tion has lagged far behind the com- 
mercial and industrial world. One of the 
} main tasks of the Commission assembling 
| Monday will be to remove obstacles i9 Y 
inter-American trade that now exist ¢ 
cause of the complexity of consular pY@- 
cedure. 

Expert Action Required. 

“It is surprising to what an extent 
international commerce is impeded by 
what would seem at first glance details 
of procedure rather than matters of sub- 
stance. Both exporters and importers 
throughout the American Continent bear 
| testimony to the real obstacle which the 
| intricacy of consular procedure presents 
| in the development of closer commercial 

ties. Questions of this character can only 
be adequately dealt with by technical 
| commissions, composed of experts and 
| actuated by a real desire to remove un- 
necessary obstacles. 

“The constructive results of the forth- 
coming conference will be submitted to 
the Sixth International Conference of 
American States which meets at Havana 
on January 16 next, and thus within a 
comparatively short lapse of time, it 
will be possible to give practical effect 
| to the deliberations of the Commission. 

“During the last few weeks the Pan 
American Union has received a great 
number of letters from commercial or- 
ganizations, manufacturers and export- 
ers, emphasizing the importance of facil- 
itating exportation and importation be- 
tween the American republics through 
| greater simpi:..... and uniformity of 
procedure. There is every reason to 
| feel that the forthcoming conference will 
mark an important step in this direc- 
tion.” 





List of Delegates. 

The list of delegates to the confer- 
| ence is as follows: 
Manuel G. Durand, Argentina; Emce- 
| terio Cano de la Vega, Bolivia; J.,B. 
Monteiro Lobato, Brazil; Domingo Pena 
Toro, Chile; Antonio Samper Uriba, Co- 
| lombia; Carlos Samper Sordo, Colombia; 

Manuel A. Bonilla, Costa Rica; Guillermo 
' EB. Gonzalez, Costa Rica; Luis Marino 
Perez, Cuba; A. R. Morales, Dominican 
| Republic; Jose I. Seminario, Ecuador; 
; Juan Barberis, Ecuador; Delfino Sanchez, 
Satour Guatemala; Leonce Borno, Haiti; 
Luis Bogran, Honduras; Francisco Suas- 
| tequi, Mexico; Jose Solorzano Diaz, Nica- 
ragua; Manuel Zavala, Nicaragua; En- 
rique Greenzier, Panama; Juan B. Chev- 
alier, Panama; Juan Vicente Ramirez, 
Paraguay; Eduardo Higginson, Peru; 
Frederick T. F. Dumont and Robert L. 
Keiser, United States; Jose Richling, 
Uruguay; Pedro Rafael Rincones, Vene- 
zuela, 


be the proper component parts of true 
shellac. 

A manufacturer and dealer in mat- 
tresses agreed to cease and desist from 
use of the word “cotton” in advertising 
his mattresses or from describing as 
| “new” such mattresses, which were com- 
posed of varying quantities of old or 
second-hand fibers or materials, many of 
| which did not consist of cotton in whole 
or in part. 
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European Statesmen 
Accept Invitations 
To Peace Centennial 


ee pe 


Ministers Chamberlain and 
Briand Give Assurances to 
Representative Burton. 


If Possible 


Present 


Member of House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs Just Re- 
turned from Abroad. 


Representative Burton (Rep.), of Ohio, 
just returned from Europe, stated orally 
October 9, that while in Europe he in- 
vited a number of foreign statesmen to 


attend the centennial of the American | 


Peace Society, which will be held at 
Cleveland next May, and had been as- 
sured by several that they would be 
present. Mr. Burton is a 
member of the House Comniittee on 
Desai Affairs. 

Referring to the tension between the 
goverriments of Servia and Bulgaria, he 
said: 

“It is a very serious situation that ex- 
ists between those two governments, Bul 
garia on the one hand and the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes on the other. It is 
the most serious test the League of Na- 


tions has yet had of its ability to com- 


pose differences between powers. 


Croats and Slovenes, it will relieve the 
League of that responsibility.” 
Status of French Debt. 


Mr. Burton attended sessions of the | 


League at Geneva and of the Interpar- 


liamentary Union at Paris, and talked | 


with foreign ministers and other Cabi- 
net officials and prominent statesmen 
of a number of countries. 

He said that unquestionably the 
French debt question will be discussed 
at the coming first session of the 70th 
Congress, but that of course there can 
be no action on the subject until the 
French Chamber of Deputies ratifies the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement, which pro- 
vides for the funding of the world war 
indebtedness to the United States. 

He pointed out that at Washington, the 
House passed the bill approving the 
agreement, and that the French am- 
bassador, Mr. Berenger, had signed the 
agreement, but that the French Parlia- 
ment had failed to take any steps look- 
ing to its ratification and the Senate at 
Washington had deferred any actionantil 
the French legislative body was ready to 


ratify it. Mr. Burton was a member of | 


the commission which negotiated the 


agreement on the French debt. 


“J think,” he said, “that the time will 
come when the French Government will | 
settle this question along the lines of | 


I do not see 


; 
the Berenger agreement. 
hold 


how the French Government can 
out indefinitely on that. 


“Its effort at first, apparently, will | 
| regular 


be to endeavor to secure more favorable 
terms to France. 


than those already provided in the agree- 
ment negotiated by the world war com- 
mission and signed by representatives 


of the two governments—the Berenger | 
agreement—which has been approved by | 
the | 


the French Cabinet but not by 
French Parliament. 
Attitude of Congress. 
“J do not think that Congress will 
ever grant any more favorable terms 


than those embodied in that agreement. 


Those terms are very liberal and fair. | 
$407,000,000 | 


“The principal of the 
obligated by France for payment for the 


American army supplies and equipment | 


left in France after the World War will 
fall due in 1929. That sum is drawing 


5 per cent interest, and the French Gov- | n . 
as a gurgling, rumbling sound, as though 


sleigh | 


ernment will have to provide for the 
payntent. 

“That will have to be taken into ac- 
count in connection with the action of 
the French Government on the French 
debt, and may have some bearing 
what France may finally determine as 
to arranging the payment of the debt. 


The payment would be taken care of by | 


¢ pthe terms of the debt agreement.” 


Regarding the failure of the Geneya | 
of 
| to come and feed until from 200 to 250 


gonference on further limitation 
naval armament, Mr. Burton said: 


There is a prevalent opinion that the ! 


United States did not take any prelimi- 
nary steps with respect to it. 


ernmental authorities, including those of 
Great Britain. 

“At one time, the outlook was hope- 
ful.” 

Referring to the 


centennial of the 


American Peace Society, an organization | 
of which Mr. Burton is president, he said | 
that the Foreign Minister of France, Ar- | 
istides Briand, and the Foreign Minister | 
of Great Britain, Sir Austen Chamber- | 
lain, had assured him they will come to | 
this country to attend the centennial, if | 


they can arrange it without interference 
with. other important engagements, 

He said that the Foreign Minister of 
Germany, Herr Stresemann, will also 
come to the celebration, if the other two 
mentioned attend. 

The Foreign Minister of Rumania, Mr. 
Titulesco; Mr. Paderewski, 


pected to attend the meeting. 
President Invited to Attend 
Peace Society Celebration 


President Coolidge was invited on 
October 8 to attend the centennial cele- 


bration of the American Peace Society | 


to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning | i i nce 
; ners which afforded ideait cover for feed- 


May 7, 1928, and which will continue 
for about a week. 

The invitation was extended by Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton, Republi- 
ean, of Ohio, who is also President of 
the American Peace Society. 

Mr. Burton said that he had also ex- 
tended invitations to the foreign minis- 


ters of Great Britain, Germany, Poland, | 


Japan and other countries, 





majority | for years to find another pigeon of that 


| variety. 


| possible. 


The present temper | 
of Congress is against any other terms | 


; an 


on | 
| great numbers the 


We had a | 
number of conversations with other gov- | 


| and geese that once covered the area 
of Poland, | 
now in Paris, and Pr. Fritz Nansen, the | 
explorer, he said, are among others ex- | 
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; : 
Sanctuary Provided in State Preserves | 


For Vanishing Wild Life of America 
6 


Extermination Checked by Security Afforded. by Parks 
and Forests, Says Bureau of Education. 


State parks and forests are providing 
valuable sanctuaries where forms 
wild life, especially those in danger of 


extermination, may be preserved for the 


children of the nation, it was stated 
October 8 by the assistant specialist in 
city schools, Florence C. Fox, of the 


Interior. : 
“When a species has become extinct 


+499 a . 
no power can reproduce it,” Miss Fox | 


said. ‘ 
As an example of the manner in which 


some species have been slaughtered, Miss | 


Fox pointed to the extermination of the 
passenger pigeon. At one time, she said, 
this bird was so plentiful in the United 


| States that its approach in bands “could 


be heard three miles away.” 
In 1914, she said, the last passenger 


of | 





pigeon died in the Zoo Gardens in Cin- | 
ciniati, Ohio, after the State had offered | 


$1,000 for the discovery of a mate and 
after scientists had made futtile attempts 


Sanctuaries For Bird Life. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The State park and the State forest 
are essentially sanctuaries. They are 
places set aside where forms of wild 


| refuge for valuable game birds. Already 


| them. Departments of conservation are 
Bureau’ of Education, Department of the | 


In the State park lies the great op- | 
portunity for the State to save the | 
birds from extinction. Every State park 
of any size will eventually become a 
they are finding a sanctuary in many of | 
established, commissioners are appointed 
and wardens are selected to patrol these 
refuges and to insure the birds against 
molestation. 

Food Supplies Provided. 

Areas are made attractive to the wild 
life by the planting of nut and fruit | 
trees and shrubs on the uplands, and 
food water plants in the marshes and 
shallow lakes. Natural foods for wild 
life can be increased at little expense. 
Many dealers are now making a point | 
of supplying valuable food shrubs and | 
trees and water plants for these refuges. | 

The relation of one form of life to | 
another is aptly illustrated by the dis- 
covery that woodcocks can be brought 
into the alders and birches by pastur- 





| ing eattle there, as this brings in the 


life, especiaily those that are in danger | 


of extermination, may be preserved for 


| us, our children, and our children’s chil- 


dren as leng as our country shall last. 
Some of our most valuable birds and 


; | flowers and animals have disappeared 
“Of course, if the Government of Bul- 


garia congédes the demands of the Serbs, | 


within our own time and will -never be 


earthworm, which is the principal food 
of the woodcock. 

Shelters are maintained in the State | 
parks in the form of natural cover. | 
As much as possible the refuge area is 
left in the natural state for the protec- 


| tion of wild life in the stress of winter. 


seen again, for when a species has be- | 
come extinct no power can reproduce it. | 


It is gone forever. : 
The passenger pigeon is the most re- 


markable instance of the extermination | 


| species of wild life that has been | 
a te | woods and the borders of swamp lands. 


known, because it occurred in a very 


| short time and also because there were 
numbers of these birds | 
| throughout the United States that no 
extermination seemed | 


such countless 


of: their 


danger 
Many attempts were made to 


An effort is being made to foster the 
spread of the native turkey, the finest | 
of our North American game birds. In 
the Roosevelt Reserve in Ohio wild tur- | 
keys are given special care and atten- 
tion and these birds are increasing | 
rapidly. In one refuge a flock of 15 
birds was brought in which increased 
in a short time to 200. 

The wild turkeys’ habitat is the deep 


| They feed on insects, seeds, berries, and 


induce the State legislatures of the Mid- | 
dle West to pass laws protecting them, | 


but these bodies of men thought it was | 


unnecessary, and consequently this: beau- 


| tiful bird has been utterly destroyed. 


| in 


other small fruits, and are particularly 
fond of forest mast. 

Briar thickets are especially valuable 
as a protection against birds of prey and 
predatory animals. Shallow lakes and 
ponds are essential to the life of the 
water birds, and swamps are preserved 
their natural state wherever pos- 


sible. 


The last specimen died in 1914 in the | 
Zoo Gardens in Cincinnati, Ohio, where | 


she had been carefully guarded for many | wil 
| animals, 


years. The éffort made by the State 
of Ohio to find a mate for her through 


a standing offer for several years of | 
vision of Maryland has requested the | 


$1,000 and the attempts made by scien- 


variety make a story that reads more 
like fiction than like fact. 
Once Numerous’ Species. 
Surprise is often expressed Over the 


| tists to locate another pigeon of this | 


“Don’t drain the swamps,” has_ be- 
come a slogan for the conservation of 
wild life, of water birds, and of water 


Farmers Plant Seed. 
For the past three years the game di- 


farmers of the State to plant seed of 


| Some description and allow it to stand 


| to furnish 
; winter months. 


speedy extermination of a species that | 


multiplied so rapidly as this pigeon, for 
while they laid only one egg at a set- 
tin 
month of the 


in the winter. They passed over the 
country in long flights from one feeding 
ground to another, stopping at their 


young. 
Audubon computed that the continuous | 

stream of pigeons he saw on one of | 

many occasions must have included more 


' than 1,100,000,000 birds that would con- 


sume more than 8,500,000 bushels of 
grain daily. Alexander Wilson, the 
father of ornithology, states that he es- 
timated a single flock to be 240 miles 


| long and over a mile wide. 


The great Chief Pokagon, the last 
chieftain of the Potawatamis, wrote a re- 
port for the Chautauqua of a flight 
which he witnessed about the middle of 
May, 1850, while camping on the head- 
waters of the Manistee River, in Michi- 
gan. He says that the air was filled 
with them and that the light of noon- 


| day was obscured as by an eclipse. 


The sound of their passing is described 


army of horses laden with 
bells was advancing through the forest, 


| The uproar of the birds arriving could 


be heard three miles away. 
Whenever the pigeons appeared 

inhabitants 

themselves with guns, clubs, stones, poles, 


in 


-they usually reared a chick each | 
year, in the Northern | 
| States in the summer, and in the South | 


nesting places to raise their | 
| 15 than in any previous year. 


| interests of the 


| 
armed | 


and whatever could be-used to destroy | 


birds and as soon as they lit the slaugh- 
ter began. Large nets were used, grain | 
beds were made, and the birds allowed 


dozen were sometimes taken at one haul, 

How was it possible for man to kill 
them all? It was not necessary to do this 
for the young birds were selected for the 
general slaughter because they brought 


| a higher price in the market and were 


more easily taken. 

They were killed before they were old 
enough to raise chicks and carry on the 
species. Thus passed the Passenger 
pigeon, a bird without protection~ and 
without a sanctuary. 

Game Birds Disappearing. 

Gropse are disappearing in every part | 
of the United States where they were 
once numerous. They cannot stand the 
ordinary destruction by natural causes 


| and by guns at the same time. 


Fully 5,500,000 guns are now busily at 
work each hunting season on our grouse, | 
woodcock, snipe, quail, shore birds, and 
the most of the living blanket of ducks | 


from the Atlantic coas: to the Pacific. | 

Laws that protect these birds from 
the. gun would save them from: exter- | 
mination if their feeding and breeding 
places could be preserved. The ground | 
cover that once offered them food and | 
safety has been largely destroyed by | 
the spread of agriculture. 

It is said that the wire fence is largely 


| responsible for the disappearance of the 
| quail. The clean farm cultivation and 


the clearing-up of every inch of land has 
left the quail without the rail-fence cor- 


ing and breeding. 

The prairie chicken has suffered more 
than most birds from loss of food and 
covers. The prairle grasses, the wild 
rose, the wild sunflower, and many other | 
food plants are often destroyed on the 
big wheat farms where these birds for- 
merly avere abundant and where they 
are now extinct, | 


| Peace Society to be held at Cleveland 


| Institute, 


cover and feed during the 
When the weather con- | 
ditions require artificial feeding the | 
farmers have endeavored to locate the 
game and feed it to carry it through the | 
winter months. | 
The winter of 1926 was a most suc- | 
cessful one in this respect. More farm- | 
ers planted seed and more persons looked | 
after and fed the game during the se- | 
vere weather, and through the coopera- 
tion of the public there was more brood 
stock left over in the covers on March 


There is very little expense attached 
to this method of conserving wild life, 
and the farmer who looks after the birds | 
and tries to conserve the brood stock 
finds their presence very beneficial to 
his crops. Bobwhite quail is one of our 
ground-nesting birds which is very bene- | 
ficial to the farmer, and without these 
ground-nesting birds the agricultural 
State would suffer se- 
verely. 

What little expense is attached to this | 
method of feeding is repaid tenfold by | 
the benefits derived. In preserving suffi- | 
cient brood stock each season the division 
is always assured that under ordinary 
propagating conditions the wild life will | 
not diminish, even though there is a 
heavy drain upon it by the hunters. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 


October 8, 1927 


10 a. m.—Representative Theodore E. | 
Burton, of Cleveland, O., called to in- 
vite President Coolidge to attend the 
centennial celebration of the American | 





beginning May 7, 1927 . 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Henry F. Ash- | 
urst, of Arizona, called to recommend | 
to the President the appointment of 
Amos A. Betts, of Phoenix, Ariz., to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Charles W. Wat- | 
erman, of Colorado, called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

11 a. m.—Representative Edith Nourse 
Roberts, of Lowell, Mass., called to pro- 
pose to the President a constitutional | 
amendment providing for a 48-hour week 
for labor throughout the United States. 

11:30 a. m.—*Representative Cyrenus 





| Cole, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, called to 


recommend a 50 per cent increase in the 
tariff duties on imports of corn into the | 
United States. 


12415 p. m—The Commissioners of 


| the District of Columbia called to pay | 


their respects to the President. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail corg 
respondence. 


Great Falls Power Plan 
Protested by Architects 


The American Institute of Architects 
has filed formal protest with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to the proposed | 
power development of the Great Falls | 
of the Potomac, the President of the | 

Milton B. Medary, stated, 
orally on October 8. 


The protest, contending that the | 
power development threatens plans for | 
the beautification of Washington, it was | 
explained, was delivered to the Com- | 
mission by Horace W. Peaslee, chairman | 
of the Institute’s Committee on the Plan | 
of Washington and its Environs, | 


New Labor Disputes 
Up for Settlement 
During Past Week 


Total of 53 Controversies in | 


Same Period Before De- — 
partment of Labor. 


| 
‘One Adjustment Made 


| Strikers at Phillips Baker Rub- 


™ * 
ber Company Return to Work 
Without Wage Increase. 
& 
Ten new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended October 
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Unified Army and Navy Under President . 
| Devised by Washington, Says Mr. Wilbur | 


| Regarded Navy Yard as Integral Part of National De- 


fenses, Declared Secretary of Navy. 


Coordination of the activities of the. | 
Departments of War and the Navy lies | 
of the President of the | 


in the hands 
United States, who does much of the 


coordinating through the Bureau of the | 
| Coolidge has recently pointed out. 


Budget, it was stated recently by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 


| in an address delivered at Germantown, 


Pa., at the celebration of the anniver- 


| sary of the Battle of Germantown. 


Mr.* Wilbur gave crédit to George 
Washington for the principle of unified 


| deferfse and for the idea that a navy 
yard “is an integral part of the national 


8, Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Bu- | 
reau of Conciliation of the Department, | 


announced orally on that date. 

During that period there were 53 la- 
bor disputes pending before the Depart- 
ment, of which 7 were controversies 
which had not yet reached the strike 
stage. 

Adjustment Reported. 

One adjustment was reported during 

the week by Mr. Kerwin. That case in- 


volved a strike of 275 workers of the | 


| 
| 
| 


| defense. 


Phillips Baker Rubber Company due to | 


the alleged refusal of the company to 
grant a 15 per cent wage increase. The 
workers returned to work without an 
increase in wages, it was. stated, but 
with improved conditions. 

The foliowing is a list of the 10 new 
cases brought before the Department 
for settlement showing the name of the 
company affected, the nature of the dis- 
pute, kind of craft, the status, cause 
and number of workers involved: 

Glass Workers Strike. 

Libby Owens Company and Independ- 
ent Cylinder Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, glass workers; status, 
partial adjustment; cause, wage dispute; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Schuylkill .Traction Company, Potts- 
ville, Ashland, Shenandoah, Frackvalle 
and Mahanoy, Pa.—Strike; craft, glass 
workers; status, pending; cause, pro- 
posed wage cut and operation of one- | 
man cars; number ef workers _in- 
volved, 50. 

Building Trades, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Threatened strike; craft, building trades; 
status, pending; causes, nonunion work- 
ers on job; number of workers involved, 
340. 

Carpenters in Dispute. 

Carpenters and bricklayers, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa.—Controversy; craft, build- | 
ing trades; status, pending; cause, juris- 
diction of cork work; number of workers 
involved, 42. 

Shaughnessy Knitting Mills, Boston.— | 
Strike; craft, hosiery workers; status, 
pending; cause, discharge of two work- 
ers; number of workers involved, 12. 

Herbert Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.—Sirike; craft, 
workers; status, unable to adjust; cause, 


garment | —_ - ae Fe fit 
status, pending; cause, dispute on wage 
rates; number of workers involved, 150. | 


defense.” 

The summary of Mr. Wilbur’s ad- 
dress, made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, follow in full text: 

We are indebted to George Wash- 
ington not only for the idea that a navy 
yard is an integral part of the national 
defense, and that it is well to dispense 
these agencies of national defense in 
different localities, but we are also in- 
debted to him for the idea of a unified 


as 


believed in the unified national defense, 
but, when the Constitution of the United 


States was drafted, he saw to it that | 


that unity was fixed beyond all possi- 
bility of change. 


Army and Navy United 
Under Commander-in-Chief 


The President of the United States | 


| was made commander in chief of both 


| of War. 


| the plans of the Department 


wages and conditions; number of workers | 


involved, 16. 
Workers Want Increase. 
Federal Leather Goods Company, 
Union City, N. J.—Strike; craft, leather | 
workers; status, pending; cause, ask 15 
per cent increase, org2nization; number | 
of workers involved, 41. x 
Federal Match Company, Bellefonte, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, 


match workers; | workers involved, 


the Army and the Navy, and Congress 
was charged with the responsibility for 
making appropriations for both branches 
of the national defense. 

The Secretary of the Navy was an of- 
fice not thought of originally, for this 
office was first filled by the Secretary 
Later on, however, the Secre- 
tary of War found the duties too onerous 
and requested that Congress establish 
a Secretary for the Navy in order that 
the example of most foreign nations 
should be followed in the building up of 
this branch of the national defense. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, no 
doubt, found the building of ships for 
the navy an onerous duty to which his 
department was unsuited. 


President Coordinator 
Of Military Service 

It is true that in the development of 
of the 
Navy and of War, there are some points 
where their respective duties overlapped, 
and although most of these points have 
been adjusted between the army and 
navy in consultation, if there is any 
conflict between them which cannot be 
reconciled by agreement between the 


| two services, the President of the United 
| States can settle those difficulties by a | 


Susquehanna Inn, Sunbury, 
Strike; craft, carpenters; status, pend- 
ing; cause, dispute on overtime work; 
number of workers involved, 12. 


Strutwear Knitting Company, Minne- 


apolis, Minn.—Lockout; craft, knitters; 


| status, unable to adjust; cause, discrimi- | 


nation for union affiliations; number of 


9nrr 


old. 


George Washington not only | 


Pa.— | 


stroke of the pen placed in his hands 
by the Father of his Country. 
As Commander-in-Chief of 


ordinates both services as President 

The President through the Bureau of 
the Budget is coordinating the activities 
of the two services and determining the 
amount he will ask from Congress for 
each service and Congress itself, 
though for its own convenience 


for the military services, can 
date its committees at any time as its 
own wisdom may deem proper, and thus 
receive and consider the budgets of both 
departments simultaneously. 

Congress can also settle any disputed 
questions of jurisdiction, power or au- 
thority between the two services by leg- 
islation. It can hear all the evidence 
presented by the departments upon the 
subject and then by enactment determine 
the jurisdiction of the several depart- 
ments. 


Emergency Fields 


| War Department Emphasizes | 


Need of Practice With Non- 
permanent Airdromes. 


Plans for the use of emergency air- 
domes and for maneuvers with them are 
underway at San Antonio, Tex., accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of War October 8, which follows in 
full text: 

In wartime airplanes with the armies 
will be forced to operate from emer- 


gency airdromes as well as from per- | 


manent ones equipped with extensive 
supply and maintenance 
Realizing this, the War Department in 
a communication to Corps Area and De- 
partment Commanders, commenting. on 


the Air-Ground Maneuvers held in the 


veiinity of San Antonio, Tex., earlier in | 


the summer, emphasizes the necessity 
for practice, in future maneuvers, in 
operations from emergency airdromes, 
utilizing only such supplies and person- 
nel as may be placed therein by means 
of the air and ground transportation 
assigned to the units involved. 


The use in the past of permanent air- | 


dromes has simplified aft: operations and 


tended to increase the feeling of unreal- | 
ity naturally connected with any maneu- | 
Although the utilization of emer- | 


ver. 
gency fields will no doubt reduce the ex- 
isting high percentage of completed mis- 
sions, which in case of the San Antonio 
maneuvers, was 98.8 per cent the exigen- 
cies of campaigns make such practice 
imperative. 
Protection of Airdromes. 


In future exercises involving air and | 


ground forces, greater consideration will 
be given the protection of planes in their 
airdromes from hostile air attack. These 
protective measures will include the use 
of camouflage, and the scattering of 
planes to take advantage of local shelter. 

From an air point of view, the San 


both the 
Army and the Navy, the President co- 


al- | 
it has | 
separate committees for the navy and | 
consoli- | 


installations. | 
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‘Nicaragua Election. 
_ To Be Clean, Is View 
Of Senator Borah 


| 


Recognition of Candidates to 
Hinge on Constitutional 
Eligibility, He Says. 


Opportunity for Voter 


Conference With Secretary of 
State Gives Assurance of 
Adequate Supervision. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, after a conference, Octo- 
ber 8, with the Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, stated orally that he feels 
that the United States Government is 
making very thorough plans for “a clean 
election” in the coming Presidential pri- 
mary and election in Nicaragua. He 
said he understands that recognition of 
| candidates will hinge on the question of 
| their constitutional eligibility. 

The election is to be held next Au- 
gust. The State Department has already ~ 
expressed its attitude that this Govern- 
ment has an obligation to see that 
every citizen in Nicaragua who is so 
entitled shall have opportunity to vote 
at that election. 
| “Supervision of, the election,” as Sec- 
retary Kellogg has advised Senator Bo- 
| rah, “means not merely the preserva- 
| tion of order at the time of the election 

but a sufficient control over the pre- 

liminary steps, including registration, to 
see that everybody entitled to vote has 
| an opportunity to register. 

Antonio maneuvers demonstrated 
following improvements over 
maneuvers: 

The concentration was planned and 
carried out on a prearranged schedule 
with the arrival and departure of all 
types of units carefully coordinated. 
The established Airways System proved 
its value to the fullest extent in aiding 
the concentration. 

The number of planes of pursuit, 
bombardment and attaci units was dou- 
ble that of last year although the par- 
ticipating units were identical. 

Major air operations were covered by 
the issuance of field orders in the ac- 
cepted form. 

Planes were equipped with their pre- 
scribed armament. 


the 
former 


The War Department communication 
informs commanding officers that the 
maneuvers were most profitable to both 
air and ground units were for the first 
| types of air units were for the first 
| time placed under one command with an 

opportunity to function as an arm of 
| the combat team. The command rela- 
| tion between air-ground units, based on 
practical principles of air operations was 
tested and found to be correct and satis- 
factory to air and ground commanders. 

The special demonstrations following 
the maneuvers were of distinct value 
to both air and ground troops. Advan- 
tage should be taken of every oppor- 
tunity to continue this type of work ‘as 
it provides the most satisfactory method 
of developing the tactics of both arms.” 
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..but watch how other smokers 
are changing to Chesterfield! 
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' Atlantic Coast Highway Reported. 


| In Full Operation Entire Length 





Historic Road 2.321 Miles Long, Connecting 


Many Important Cities, 


Said to Be Only 


1 Per Cent Unimproved. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


ancient inns which have survived the 
passage of time, and which now boast— 
jn many cases with truth—of having 
sheltered the Father of his Country. 


The report of the Federal road bureau 


| 


recalls many bits of the interesting his- | 
tory of this important inter-colonial and | 


interstate route. 

Much more than mere 
erned the location United 
Route No. 1. The fact that it follows 
the “fall line” from New Jersey to Geor- 
gia has both a physical and an histori- 
Along this line—the an- 
of the continent—the 


tumble down out 
This 


chance go0v- 


of States 


cal reason. 
cient 
Atlantic Coast rivers 
of the hills into the coastal plain. 
physical fact influenced the location 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 
and Augusta, all situated at the head 
of navigation on their respective rivers. 
Connects Great Cities. 


shore line 


settlements were made at 
these points because they were the most 
jnland points to which the colonists could 
penetrate by boat. Later, as intercourse 
began and grew between the settle- 
ments, the road which is now United 
States Route No. 1 was blazed a 
trail, quickly widened into a wagon road, 
and early established as the most im- 
portant inter-colonial road as it is now— 
from the standpoint of traffic at least— 
the most important interstate road. 

Economically it is important because 
jt connects the great manufacturing and 
industrial cities of the Atlantic Seaboard, 
and also because it the most east- 
ward through road on which all, streams 
are bridged. Consequently, it draws a 
very considerable local traffic from the 
peninsular territory to the east. 

Connecting semi-tropical Florida with 
north-temperate Maine, the road is the 
principal tourist route from the large 
éastern cities to the winter resorts of the 
South and the summer resorts of New 
England. Its strategic value as a mili- 
tary road in time of war the con- 
@usive element which stamps this road 
as the most important, everything con- 
sidered, in the United States. 

According to the Federal bureau’s re- 
port, the road is now in good condition 
throughout its entire length, although 
nearly 363 of its 2.321 miles are still 
unsurfaced. Between the Canadian line 
and Ellsworth, Me., a distance of 338 
niles, there are 72 miles of earth road, 
the remainder being improved with sur- 
faces of gravel or higher type. 

Continuous Improvement. 

From Ellsworth through the large 
eastern cities to Richmond, Vaz., there is 
a dustless, all-year pavement for prac- 
tically the entire distance of 884 miles. 
South of Richmond, with the exception 
of a 15-mile unimproved section, there 
continuous improvement with sand- 
+ surfacing or better as far as Au- 
beyond which there are 68 miles 

in Georgia wuch of which is 
ng surfaced and will be open for 
by the end of the year. 


Colonial 


as 


is 


is 





is 











On the Gesignated route in Florida 
there are 112 miles of earth road. It 


should be explained, however, that the 
road in this State follows a new location 
which eliminates a number of railroad 
grade crossings and which will be rapidly 
improved. Until this improveme! 

impleted travelers are using an 
paralicl route which is suriac 
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ment. is indicated by t wing tabu- 
lation: 

Miles 
Mity strects ....----+--serrreees 203 
Hard-surface pavements --+++++- 1,062 
Grave!, and-clay simil 

surfaces 683 
Graded dra i earth road 3 

ed roads ..-+++> 
Oo 

The detailed stat the « 
tion and mileage of the voad, as de- 
termined by the roaa bdure: u’s survey, 
follows: 

Maine Canadia: rdet Houl- 
ton city strects, 1.20: grave fac 
71.78; graded drained eal 
49.59; total, 1: Hoult o ¢ 
graded and drainec eartt ad, 9 Ca 
lais to Machias, ci st 1.70; har 
surface pavement, | i suri 
42.03; graded and arain eal roa 
8.87; total, 60.50. Mac ias to Ellsworth, 
city strects, .020; hard-surfaced pave- 
ment, 0.76; gray ee, 50.01: 
graded and drained earth road, 15.89; 


total, 64.86. Ellsworth t Bangor. city 
streets, 2; hard-surface pavement, 1.16; 
gravel surface, 23.72: total, 26.8 Ban- 





Balfast Wiscasset, 


hard-sur- 


Thomast 


ets, 


via mn 


01; 


gor 














face pavement, 54.21; el surface, 
979.50; graded and drained earth road, 
50; bridge, .62; total, 139.84 Port- 
land ¢ Kittery, city streets 9.10; 
hard-surfifce pavement 45.58; total, 
64.6e. 

New Hampshire Portsmouth to New- 
burynort. hard-surface pavement, 17.00; 
tot: 17.00. 

Massachusetts—New Hampshit line 
via Boston to Rhode Island line, city 
stres surface pavement, 


ts, 19.00; hard 
61.76; | ; 
Rhode Island—Massachusetts 
Providence, | Westerly, city 
10.15; hard-surtac pavement, 
total, 60.5. 
Connecticut—Rhode | 





SO.76 





line via 


strects, 


50.70; 


sland line to Port 


Chester_at New York line, city streets, 
1496: hard-surfec pavement, 164.29; 
total, 219.25 

New Jersey —New York line via Bruns 


ts, 29.88; hard- 
1, 79.63. 


wiek wo Pie 


surface pavoucns, 


ifen, city sires 





15.90; tov 


of | 


' ably 





via 
city 


line 
line, 


Pennsylvania—New Jersey 
Philadelphia to Maryland 
streets, 24.00; hard-surface 
59.00; total, 83.00. 
Maryland—Pennsylvania line via Bal- 
timore to District of Columbia line, 
city streets, 6.00; hard surface pavement, 
82.00; total, 88.00. 
District of Columbia 
to Virginia line, city 
50; total, 7.80. 
Virginia—District Colombia _ line, 
via Fredericksburg and Richmond, to 
North Carolina, line, city streets, 6.00; 
hard-surface pavement, 33 ] 


Maryland line 
ts, 7.80; bridge, 


stree 


133.20; gravel 
surface, 74.00; total, 213.20. 






North Carolina—Virgima line, via 
Raleigh, to South Carolina line, city 
streets, 7.50; hard-surface pavement, 


81.41; gravel, topsoil and sand-asphalt 
surfaces, 88.90; aded and drained 
earth road, 4.50; total, 182.31. 

South Carolina—North Carolina line, 
via Chesterfield, ‘ len, Columbia, 
Aiken, to Georgia lin > streets, 6.84; 
hard-surface paveme! 09; gravel and 
sand-clay surfaces, unimproved 
road, 14.95; bridge, .80; total, 187.33. 

Georgia—South Carolina line, via Au- 
gusta, Swainsboro. ns, Baxley, 
Waycross, to Florida streets 
4.85:. hard-surface ° Pp: 
gravel and sand-clay surfaces, 


gi 







‘4 


1s eke 
149.60; 





C ity 
ment, 4 
103.87; 





















graded and drained earth road, 68.37; 
bridge, .13; total, 220.44. 
Florida—Georgia via Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Daytona, Melbourne, 
fort Pierce, Palm Beach, to Miami, 
city streets, 28.80; hard-surface pave- 





ment, 260.82; graded and drained earth 
road, 112.21; bridges, 7.46; total, 404.29. 





Better Post Offices 
Now Being Leased 





Results of Five-Year Siudy 
by Inspectors F eported to 
Postmaster General. 








1.) 
Postmaster 
conclusion 
of 38 lease in- 
s work in all 


[Continugd fro? 
methods of previous yei 
General New was told a 
of a three-day confere1 
spectors assigned to 
parts of the United 

In 1922 forty post 
were designated as r al es 
struction experts with a view 
tecting the Government from unre 
high rental costs and to secure 
structures designed to meet the peculia 
needs of the postal service. 

‘Prior to that time leas d quart 
were obtained by asking for bids 
buildings with a certain amoun 
space and within a certain 
location. This method resulted 
ings totally unfitted for 
ice and often unsuitab 
In handling the larger P 













office inspectors 
and con- 


to 











for 
t of floor 
prescribed 
in build- 
the postal serv- 
ly located. 





ts under 








the present system a the 
best from the postal se- 
lected by a lease inspector VW ex- 





perience has mad him an expert in this 





















line and specifications for the construc- 
tion of a | are d 1 up which 
outline the last det f the ty 
of structi desired. Bic on a 
set of plan 1 a specific location in- 
stead of the former lox se system of floor 
area in any e of a number of locations 
covering several city blocks. 


Pians Designed by 
Plans h ¢ 





ings are des shington by ex- 
perts fam with the needs of the 
postal tice instead of by the bidders 


themsel 


based 





on their 
needs. 
As a result of! this 
nt is gradu 
distinetive 
n and with 
1ent and genet 


ice just ended is ex 


syste 





buildings oi de 
form constru 
furniture, € 

The cor 


standart 





to cé n aa step further. Three 
s appointed to draw up 
or model post offic dif- 


used ag ag 











ed buildings 
ay these commit in- 
e utiliz e Gx 
> owned buildings re erected 
th Department in the pul 
buildings program already auth« d 





Cor @y a awaiting the approp 
tion whict crowded out by 
buster of t F session. 


Type Of Buildings To Be Studied. 
Another committee was appointed to 








ul in the construction of one- 
ste dings as compared with two- 
s Iding This committee will 











pavement, | 


termine point in the price range 
of ground space below which it will be 
mere economical to ePect one-story build- 
ings and above which it will be cheaper 
to provide two or more storied struc- | 
ul 

Still another committee will study the 
need for modification of standard equip- 
ment and furniture already fixed to meet 
the needs of offices of varying sizes. 

Indicati of the apparently small 
things that enter into the construction 
of postal Idings but which have con- 
idernble effect upon the efficiency and 
morale of al employes is a function 
of this cx 





ttee which is to determine 
harmonizing the colors of 
fice furnishings, subordinated 
t means of light reflection. 

the on combination lock 
have been studied in an effort to 
the least umnecessary eye- 
opening. The old nickel dials 
black lettering given to 
with white lettering or white 
black lettering. 

An indication of the lengths to which 
inspectors must go in providing 


methods for 
walls and 
to the be 

Even 


boxes 


dials 


prevent 
strain 
with 

black dial 
dials wit 


in 
has 


way 


lease 


| hundreds of other details. 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 


mechanism, No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its desire for 
multifarious activities, or to money 


group them in such a way’as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, ’ 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 
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HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
‘sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied -with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 








Topical Survey of the Government 














| ees a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine, 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


—— 





Efforts Made to Increase Output of Phosphate, 
Nitrogen, and Potassium Fertilizers in America 





z opic 23—Acriculture 


Twenty-Third Article—Fertilizer Investigations. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Healt*; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Acronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties with Agriculture. 


in connection 


By J. W. Turrentine, 

Acting Chief, Fertilizer and Fixed 
° 

tions, Department of Agriculture. 


Nitrogen Investiga- 


Ss A PART of its investigations into the sources 

and production of fertilizers, the Department of 
A Agriculture, realizing that lower organisms, the 

bacteria of the soil, convert the nitrogen of the 
air into compounds used by the growing plant, doing 
with ease that which the chemist accomplishes so labori- 
ously organisms and their environ- 
ment ‘mine, if possible, the mechanism of the 
reactions involved, in hope that the 
discovered may be applicable to the artificial 
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studying these 


to det« 








the 
the 


biochemical 





sources of nitrogen, various organic indus- 


Other 
trial, municipal, and agricultural wastes, are beirfg sur- 


increasing the 
and reducing 


veyed and examined with a view to 
supplies through improving their quality 
their production costs. 


* * * 


America has large supplies and ade- 
in the past has been a large exporter. 
As it occurs in nature, it is combined as calcium phos- 
phate or phosphate rock, insoluble in water and there-— 
fore only slowly available as plant food for a rapidly 
crowing crop. + be rendered soluble—“ava!:- 


[It must be 
able’—by chemical processing, in the past by treatment 
with sulfuric acid. 


Of phosphorus, 
quate reserves and 





The concentration of the ore before treatment in- 
volves serious losses to prevent which efforts are being 
made to discover other methods of liberating the 
phosphorus from its refractory combination applicable 
to the run-of-mine material. The electric furnace is 
successfully employed for the volatilization of the phos- 
phorus from its ore, put so far without a satisfactory 
reduction in costs. With a view to the application of 
the } rinciples of the iron blast furnace, the fundamental 
involved in the reduction of phosphates are 














reactions 


being studied. 


THE use of 


insoluble calcium s 
practice, rem ] 
able diluent cz 
the product with 


sacking, and handling. 


* 


acid involves the formation of 
‘ate, which, according to present 
e treated product as an unavoid- 
1 no market value, yet burdening 
increased charges for transportation, 


sulfuric 
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mentally applied to form 


onable feature other acids, 
nitric, are being experi- 
phosphorus compounds of 
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as “hl 
as ocni 


higher concentration. 
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yields the pho 








The vola jon process, however, 
phorus as the pure phosphoric acid, which lends itseif 
ideally to combination with b th nitrogen, as ammonia, 
ht. 1927, by the United 
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and potassium, to form a compound containing in itself 
all three, of the essential elements required by the so- 
called complete fertilizers. 


To prepare mixtures of any desired ratio between 
the elements of plant food this compound can be mixed 


with other ammonium ni- 


salts such as potassium or 
yielding a complete fertilizer carrying a very 


required elements with the 


trate, 
high percentage of the three 
elimination of inert material. 


* * * 


MNHE chemical and physical properties of these new 

mixtures and compounds are studied to determine 
their action on mixing and storing and to improve their 
physical condition to facilitate their uniform and con- 
venient application in the field. 


In collaboration with other units improved fertilizer 
drills are being developed to provide a more accurately 
controlled distribution, and field tests are conducted to 
determine the efficiency of the new and more concen- 
trated as compared with the more familiar, dilute mix- 
tures. 

For potassium, America is still dependent in large 
measure on the German-French potash combine. The 
American industry has been developed to a production 
of about 25 per cent of domestic requirements. To 
terminate national dependence on foreign sources for 
an agricultural and industrial essential and to promote 
the development of the domestic industry, investiga- 
tions are carried on to determine what methods may be 
used to recover the potash now locked up in the great 
American deposits of potash minerals and to elaborate 
these methods into feasible commercial processes. 


Potassium compounds, to be cheap, must be pro- 
dueed by simple and inexpensixe methods and, if pos- 
sible, concurrently with side products to share, if not 
to bear entirely, the manufacturing costs. To avoid 
high transportation costs, it must be obtained close to 
agricultural areas where it is to be applied. This 
connotes the desirability of a distributed and diversi- 
fied industry, one employing various raw materials and 
producing a diversity of side products. 





% % 
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INGLY, potash investigations involve 
: the potash-bearing feldspars, 
shales, greensands, and leucites, of which America pos- 
s enormous deposits, many of them ideally located 
with respect to markets and manufacturing ‘facilities; 
and trade waste such as blast-furnace and cement- 
kiln dusts, and ¢ stillery wastes, in themselves consti- 
tuting a potential supply equivalent to our importations. 
These researches accordingly have to do as much with 
side-products obtainable concurrently as with the pot- 
ash itself. 


A CC ORI such 


raw materi: 





as 


s 









The success had to date in our infant potash industry 
warrants confidence in its ultimate development to pro- 
vide increased supplies of agricultural potash at. re- 
duced prices. 

The fertilizer industry, it is strongly indicated by the 
present trend of events, is destined to become a chemi- 
cal industry, employing the unparalled facilities which 
modern chemistry has provided. 


In these laboratories it is purposed to apply to the 
problems of that industry the newer knowledge of 
present-day chemistry so as to enable American agri- 
culture to share in the benefits to be conferred by that 
rapidly developing department of human endeavor. 


This article concluacs the series on Agri- 
culture. In the next article, the first of a series 
on Fisheries, to be pub sched in the is 
October 11, Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Commis- 


sue of 


sioner, Bureau of Fis eres, Lepuitment of 
Commerce, will tell of the work of th 
Bureau. 

Dail; Publishing Corporation. 
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Daily Commodity Prices 





Based on Trading in 





Bureau of 


| agpantin aR OO Tai 


Grain. 

Grain markets held about steady with 
the general situation practically un- 
changed. * Future prices were slightly 
firmer. December wheat closed at 
Chicago at $1.31% per bushel, or nearly 
1 cent above yesterday. 
fractionally higher. December 
December oats were quoted 
97 


per bushel. 


cents. 

Cash grains were firm, Cash wheat 
prices were steady to slightly higher 
for both hard and soft winter wheats. 
Hard wheats were in moderate demand 
and premiums were steady while ex- 
port call was only fair. No. 2 hard 
winter wheat was quoted at Chicago at 
81.30% and at Kansas City No. 2 low 
protein hard winter was quoted at $1.29 
@1.31. Milling demand for soft wheats 
was active and No, 2 red winter was 


“ 


quoted at Chicago at $1.34%2. 


Corn markets were holding firm with 
light receipts. Local demand.was only 
moderate ard shipping inquiry was dull. 
No. 3 mixed corn at Chicago sold at 
9314 and at Kansas City at 87144 @90%% 
cents. No. 3 yellow was quoted at Chi- 
cago at 94'cents and at Kansas City at 
93@95 cents. Oats prices were steady 
with No 3 white oats quoted at Chicago 
at 4814@51% cents, and at Kansas City 
at 4814@51 cents. Rye and barley prices 
were unchanged. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices today on the New York 
Cotton Exchange opened’ unchanged to 
16 points higher than yesterday’s clos- 
ing quotations. October future con- 
tracts opened at 20.89. cents, and closed 
at, 21.25 cents compared with 20.73 cents 
yesterday, and on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange advanced 57 points at 21.49 
cents. On the Chicago Board of Trade 
October futures advanced 48 points, clos- 
ing at 21.60 cents. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton as determined from the quotations 
of 10 designated markets advanced 57 
points, closing at 21.14 cents per !b. 
On the same day in 1926 the price 
stood at 12.32 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton *reported in 10 
markets amounted to 35,443 
against 56,868 bales on the correspond- 
ing day last year. 

Exports not available. 

Wool. 

Prices strengthened at Boston 
week in spite of a moderate fall off in 
the volume of business. Medium grades 
of fleece and terirtory wools, particu- 
larly, showed strength, although slight 
advances were realized on Ohio fine de- 
laine. Supplies of the medium grades 
of domestic wools are down to a fairly 
low point. Advances in prices are re- 


| 
| 
| 


fancy butter and trade was slow. At 
same time there was no appreciable 
surplus and dealers while free sellers 
were unwilling to shade prices. Medium 


| grades slow and about steady. Car mar- 
Other grains | 


ket quiet and steady. Held 90 score of- 
fered at 43% cents. Wholesale prices 


| of fresh creamery butter at New York 


bales, | 


this | 


sponsible for retarding business as Man- , 


ufacturers continue to offer a stiff re- 
sistance to rising values. 





were: 92 score, 49 cefits; 91 score, 47% 
——— 


cents; 90 score, 45 cents. i 
Cheese. 

The New York cheese market was 
firm with no material change in prices 
despite higher western boards. Buyers 
were able to satisfy needs ‘at listed 
prices. Wholesale prices of fresh No. 1 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 27@28 cents; Single Daisies, 28 
cents; Young Americas, 28 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Leading fruits and vegetables were in 

somewhat limited demand in New York 


City, today, prices made very few 

changes. 

Apples: Barrels, New York, McIntosh, U. S. 
No. 1, 2% inches up $7.00@8.00 


McIntosh, No. 1, 2% inches up, 


$8.00@9.00 


Vermont, 








Bushel baskets, New York, Wealthys, U. S. 
No. 1, 2% inches _up $1.50@2.00 

New York, Rhode Island Greenings, U. S. 
No. 1, 2%4 inches up é $2.00@2.50 

New York, Northwestern Greenings, U. 


No. 1, 214 inches up : $1.75@2.25 
Cabbage: (Bulk, per ton), New York, Do- 
mestic Type $13.00@17.00 


New York, Danish Type 
Celery: (2-3 crates) 


$20.00 ° 


$1.25@1.75 










Carrot (Sacked, per 100 -pounds), New 
York, in the rough $.80@1.00 
Grapes: (12-quart, climax baske New 
York, Concords @.65 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston, 2-dozen 


erates (considerable ordinary quality). 
‘ $.40@.65 
California and Colorado, Iceberg Type 4-5 
dozen crates $2.00@2.50 
Onions: (100 pounds, sacked), New York, 
Yellow Varieties $1.25@1.50 
Peaches: (Bushel baskets), New York, El- 
ebrtas $2.25@2.50 
Pears: (Bushel baskets), New York, Bart- 
letts . $2.25@2.75 
New York, Seckels $2.00@2.75 
Potatoes: (Bulk, 180 pounds), Long Island, 








Green Mountains 2 $4.00@4.10 
Maine, Green Mountains $3.35@3.65 
Maine, Cobblers ‘ Pee . .$3.00 
150-pound' sacks, Long Island Green 

Mountains : $3.35@3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellow Varie- 


ties, cloth-top barrels $1.75@2.00 
Delaware and Maryland, Yellow Varieties, 


’ bushel hampers -$.65@.75 
New Jersey, Yellow Varieties, bushel ham- 
pers $1.25 


Tomatoes: California, lugs, ripe and turn- 
ing, wrapped $2.00@2.25 
Livestock. ; 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
500 cattle, 200 calves, 1,500 hogs and 
1,000 sheep. 

The hog market was around steady. 
The day’s top of $11.75 was paid for ‘a 
few loads scaling 230 to 245 pounds. Sev- 
eral loads of 160 to 200-pound averages 
sold at $10.85@11.50 with 210-pound 
weights up to $11.65. Butchers weigh- 
ing 250 to 300 pounds brought $11.35@ 


Butter. 11.65. Most packing sows went at $9.85 

The New York butter market ruled | @10.15. A few lots of choice slaughter 

about steady with undertone easy. pigs sold at $9.75@10.25. Shippers took 

Market somewhat better supplied with 100 and the estimated holdover was 
> 2,000. 

Ho gs. Chicago Kansas City 


Ileavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 


$10.75@ $11.85 $10.25@$11.30 





Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 11.10@ 11.85 10.90@) 11.40 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 10.75@ 11.75 10.35@a 11.35 
Light lights (130-160 ibs.), medium and choice ......-. (@ 11.35 10.00@ 10.85 
Packing sows, rough ane CM OGU. 5 66.6, 05s 64 sas weg ; 10.40 9.15 10.25 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, gvod and choice 10.40 9.75@ 10.25 


(Soft or oily 


Buffaloes Fed on Hay 
To Save Range Forage 





Over 400 wufialo were gathered in 


hogs and roasting pigs excluded 


feeding pens in Montana over the spring | 


to prevent too early grazing of the 


principal forage plants, it was stated 


October 8 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The statement follows in full 
text: 


In order to reduce grazing on the open 
range during the early growing season 
of the principal forage 
400 and 500 buffalo were gathered into 
feeding pens this spring by the warden 
and his assistants on the National Bison 
Range, Mont., according to the Biological 
Survey, which supervises the various 
Federal big-game reservations. 

Studies conducted by the Forest Serv- 
ice indicate that a 50 per cent 
reduction in animals grazing 4 
growing’ period sufficiently ™- 
production to permit more 
than normal grazing during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The buiialo were confined and 
alfalfa hay until about June i: Under 
this plan it is possible to avoid serious 
injury to forage that would otherwise 
result and to carry over the big game 


on the bison é ; 
now in excess of its capacity, until suit- 
able reductions can be made. 
i i 
turity, the Veterans’ Bureau may pay the 
: r presentation of the note 
and certificate, an amount equal to the loan 
the certificate at the time the loan 
was made, with interest on that amount. If 
the bank prefers to hold the note and cer- 
maturity of note, and at the 
presentation by and payment to 
whenever it may be, the then 
an value of the certificate equals or eX- 
en the principal of the loan, although 
in excess of the loan value when the loan 
was made, plus accrued interest thereon, 
the bank may be paid the amount due and 
the same charged against the certificate as 
provided for under the statute, provided 
there is & satisfactory showing that the 
bank acted in good faith and was free from 
any collusion oF intent to loan an amount 
in excess of that authorized under the 
law and regulations. : 

A-20078. Transportation War Depart- 
ment. Charges for transportation from 
Fort Riley, Kans., Rock Island and Chicago, 
Ill. to Camp Meade, Md.—Delivery by Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Co. Allowance 
under equalization agreement on basis of 
lowest charges by standard all rail lines. 
Divisions’ set forth in decision. 

A-19933. Leases—Foreign Service. The 
provision in the act of Feburary 24, 1927, 
44 Stat. 1182, authorizing the Secretary of 
State to lease, for periods not exceeding 10 
years, buildings and grounds for the for- 
eign service 1S not necessarily restricted to 
buildings for embasaiee but may include a 
puilding for the u of the United States 
dispatch agent who is part of the foreign 
service. 6 Comp. Gen. 355 rendered inap- 
plicable by statutory provision, 
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of 
bank, 


time 
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plants, between | 


or greater 
during the 





from above quotations.) 


Forestry Courses Started 
In 10 Mississippi Schools 





introduced 


Forestry has been as a 
major study in 10 agricultural high 
schools in Simpson County, Miss., ac- 


' cording to reports to the Forest Serv- 


fed | 


range, although they are | 





ice, the Department of Agriculture stated 
October 8. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Ten agricultural high schools in Simp- 
son County, Miss., have introduced for- 
estry as a major study, setting aside 
plots of from 10 to 40 acres apiece 
for forestry demonstration purposes. 

This year the county plans include lay- 
ing out of the plots and the study of 
forestry by the schools and members of 
the 4-H Glub, under the supervision of 
an extension forester. It is planned 
eventually to extend this school forestry 
work throughout the State. 


Conference of Senators 
To Discuss Farm Relief 











An informal conference of some of the 
Republican Senators of the Northwest- 
ern and other agricultural States will 
be held in Washington next week to 
discuss the situation generally and the 
possible presentation of some program 
regarding ‘farm relief, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, stated orally Octo- 
ber 8. 


When Wiring Flowers 
to Washington 


Specify 
Blackistone, Inc. 
Blackistone, Inc., has earned 


an enviable reputation for excel- 
lent flowers, delivered promptly 
and in superb condition. 


When placing your order for 
flowers to be delivered to rela- 
tives, friends or business asso- 
ciates in Washington be sure to 
specify Blackistone, Inc. 


FLORISTS 


1407 H Street N. W. 
Washington, D.'C. 
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Agriculture 
| October Estimate of Cotton Crop Reduced 
By Federal Board from September F igure 


Government Exhibit 
Will Denote Waste 
Of Milk Products 


Large Losses Through Fail- 
ure to Utilize By-products 
to Be Depicted at Ex- 
position in Cleveland. 


Enough by-products of milk are 
wasted annually in the United States to 


constitute a river of milk flowing at the | 


rate of 7,000 gallons a minute the year 
round, according to a statement by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, which is developing new 


processes for recovering the food con- | 


stituents of these non-ttilized products. 
Skim-milk, buttermilk and whey are the 
substances which are being largely 
wasted, it was stated. 


) This condition and new means/of us- | 
iig such materials, will form part of the | 


exhibit staged by the Department of 


Agriculture at the Dairy Industries Ex- 
position at Cleveland, Ohio, October 24- | 


29, the Bureau announced. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
Imagine a river of milk flowing con- 


tinuously over a fall at the rate of 7,000 


gallons a minute, the year round, and 
you will: have some conception of the 


enormous quantity of skim-milk, butter- 
milk, and whey produced annually in the 


United States and largely wasted by not 


being utilized to the best advantage. 
Such a river of milk will be seen as a 
part of the exhibit staged by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture at the Dairy Indus- ! 


tries Exposition at Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 24-29. 


Lose 80 Per Cent. 
The greater part of this is now being 
fed to animals for conversion into hu- 
man food. When used in this round- 


about way, only about 20 per cent of the | 


food constituents in these by-products 
become available as human food. 
many factories these by-products are not 
only a waste but also a liability. 


While a part of these products is now | 
being utilized in the form of cottage | 


cheese, skim-milk powder, concentrated 
sour skim milk, casein, milk sugar, whey 
powder, concentrated buttermilk, cul- 
tured buttermilk, fluid buttermilk, and 
fluid skim milk, the amount is so small 


that they may be floated to market as | 


shown in the exhibit, on a river of the 
milk made from the by-products now 
wasted or not fully utilized. 


Improvements Noted. 
Much of the work of the Bureau of 


Dzviry Industry is concerned with the de- | 


velopment of new and improved processes 
‘or 


ront of new uses for them. One feature 


’ the a@xhibit shows a recent improve- | 
rent in the technique of making skim- | 


powder for bread baking. Skim- 
powder is being 


‘ in bread making. 


vlk used. more and 
*escarch work in the Bureau labora- 
‘es has shown that skim milks fore- 
warmed at different temperatures pro- 
duce powders whose solutions vary 


greatly in body or plasticity, and that | 
skim-milk powder having a high plas- | 
ticity enhances the baking qualities of | 
bread in which it is used, whereas a | 
powder of low plasticity in solution has | 
a detrimental effect on baking quality. | 
The exhibit also includes specimens of | 


bread made with different powders to 
show the effects of the two kinds of milk 
powder on the characteristics of the 
loaf. 


Efficiency Exhibit. 


In | 


recovering the food constituents of | 
dairy by-products and to the develop- | 
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as -54.2 per cent compared with a 10- 
year average of 53.7, 

During September prospects for cot- 
ton improved substantially in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, where warm and fairly dry 
weather prevailed during most of Sep- 
| tember, but improved prospects in these 
States are more than offset by losses 
| from insects and rains in Oklahoma and 
| Texas and by heavy damage from the 
boll weevil in the Carolinas. 

Weevils Damage Crop. 

There is general complaint that the 

have practically prevented the 





; weevil 


| formation of a top crop this season, ex- | 


cept along the northern and western edge 
of the belt where the boll weevil is not 


Condition. 


-1,19 


Area left for 
Oct. 1, 10-yr. 
av.a Percent 
Oct 


harvest 
Percent 
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Virginia... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina ..... 
Georgia... 
Florida... 
Missouri. . 
Tennessee . e060 oes. 
AlRQDAMA 6.06 asecsss 
| Mississippi. 
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935 
3,229 
és vctee Gece 
LOUISIANA . 64 ccvees 1,557 
WORRG e640 4.4.0.5.00% 0k ODOR 
; Oklahoma ........ 3,668 
| APKOUSRS 6.6. eecess 8,156 

New Mexico.. 101 

AXIZONN 6s weccecces S9 

California .. 127 

All other 


U. S. total 40,626 
Lower California 


(Old Mexico)h.... 110 


b Per harvested acre. 


| f Seven-year average. 
nor in United States total. 


+ 


c On area left for harvest. 
are due to rounding and allowances for cross-state ginnings. 
g Four-year average. 
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Milk 


Decline of 14,000 Bales Caused by Losses From Insects 
and Rain in Certain Areas. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


However, in most sections except South 
Carolina, Oklahoma and 
souri, early planted cotton made a good 


| bottom crop. 
Along the northern and western por- 


eastern 


tions of the main belt and in the over- | 


flowed areas there are still many green 
bolls and in these sections the yield is 
still largely dependent on 
| weather conditions, In the southern por- 


tion of the belt, from Georgia west to | ; 
| Congress at its coming session. 


well advanced for this time of the year, | 


central Texas, picking and ginning are 


and the effect of future weather condi- 
tions will be 
| the late crop. 


Details by States follow: 


Production (Ginnings) 
‘ in thousands of 
; 900 lbs. gross wt. 


Yield Per Acre. 


Pounds 


10-yr. av. 1917- 


Pounds 


bt 1926b 


a 
o> 


~ = 1920. 


nm rp 
ua 
a 


240 
188 
196 
241 
200 
147 
181 
195 
299 
349 
387 
189 
182.6 149.3 


17,977 12,678 


817 eee i86 62 


a Previous to 1924 interpolated from September 25 and October 25 condition. 
d Differences from census figures | 
e Eight-year average. | 


h Not included in California figures, 


i Estimate of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


REPORT ON GINNING. 


Number of bales of cotton (Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 


ginned from the growth of 1927 prior to October 1, 1927, and comparative statistics 


to the corresponding date in 1926 and 1925: 


| Alabama . ae é 

ALWEORG: 6:6 6 6 e050 

TOEOE, 66. 25:3 4 #85 0% mie cawelee 
| California . 

Florida . 
Georgia . 
| LLGOISABE «o's 2.6 6 eeees 
MISSISBIPDL 5. 0.«. 4 6 0p6,05.00 
MABSOREL: <a: 6:4 t:,6:00ek cern winre 
INGW DROMIOCS 6/55 ehtcmae 
North: Carolina: «.<:4.4:« 0 
ORISHOMS 6. « %, 65-0s0% 

mouth Caroling. 1:6 6.0.060%%0s 
Tennessee .... 00. 

ACS ee 

| Virginia . 

| All other .. 


eee wees 


| United States . 


The statistics in this report include 
162,786 round bales for 1927; 162,071 
for 1926; and 98,059 for 1925. 
statistics for 1927 in this report are 
subject to correction when checked 
| against the individual returns of the 
' ginners being transmitted by mail. The 

corrected «statistics of the quantity of 
| cotton ginned this season prior to Sep- 
tember 16 are 3,505,781 bales. 


Efficiency in milk-plant equipment and | 


operation is the theme of another ex- |! 


hibit and suggests the most efficient 
methods for receiving milk, washing and 
filling bottles, and loading out wagons. 
In one receiving system 
milk were rolled in from the receiv- 


ing platforms while in another system | 


a conveyor was used. In the former the 
average number of gallons of milk re- 
ived per hour was but 1,080 as com- 


system. 

The wide differences in the number of 
bottles washed and filled per man hour 
is also shown, the variation in 27 large 
plants being from 253 to 722. Ten sys- 
tems of loading out wagons are com- 
pared. Three of the most common of 


these are shown in the exhibit, the fast- | 


est of which loads out 53.8 routes per 
hour, or 4.4 per man hour, while the 
slowest loads out but 10.9 routes per 
hour, or 1.7 per man hour. 

Slides Tell Story. 

A series of lantern slides automatically 
thrown upon a screen gives a brief but 
very complete story of agricultural co- 
operation. Cooperation has been used 


in connection with the dairy industry | 


in the United States for more than 60 
years, the cooperative cheese factory and 
cooperative creamery being among the 
earliest forms of collective activity. One 
of the chief benefits of the cooperative 
work has been the production of a higher 
grade product and its wide distribution 
through agencies using the most effi- 
cient methods of modern merchandising. 

A close and direct relation has ex- 
isted between the recent developments 
affecting the foreign demand for butter 
in Germany and the quantity of foreign 


butter marketed in the United States. | 
Under conditions of ‘rapidly increasing | 


world supplies, Germany, which is nor- 


mallly one of the greatest butter-im- | 


porting countries, was for a time en- 
tirely out of the market. Consequently, 


European markets were depressed until | 
considerable quantities &f foreign butter | 


sought United States markets. 
Prices Advance Abroad. 

With the rapid recovery of German 
demand, prices abroad advanced until 
foreign supplies were almost entirely 
diverted from our markets to those of 
Europe. 
feature a device by which ships 
are made to cross the Atlantic on a 
a tge circular map, where the price in- 


the cans of | 


red to 2,334 received by the conveyor | 


This exhibit contains as a cen- | 


Consumption Statistics 


In United States 

Cotton consumed during the month of 
August, 1927, amounted to 6:33,434 bales. 
Cotton on hand in consumin~ establish- 
ments on August 31, was 1,122,059 bales, 
and in public storage and at compresses 
| 2,172,945 bales. The number of active 
| consuming cotton spindles for the month 
Was 32,259,246, The total imports for 
the month of August, 1927, was 28,041 


bales and the exports of domestic cot- | 


ton, including linters, were 340,311 bales. 


World Production 


| Estimate Given 
The preliminary estimated world’s 

production of commercial cotton, exclu- 

| sive of linters, grown in 1926, as com- 
piled from various sources is 27,900.- 
000 bales of 478 pounds lint, while the 
consumption of cotton (exclusive of lint- 
ers in the United States) for the year 
ending July 31, 1926, was approximately 
23,940,0C0 bales of 478 pounds lint. The 
total number of spinning cotton spindles, 
both active and idle, is about 164,000,000. 


Outlook in Southern 


States Is Noted 
Georgia: The dry, hot weather which 
prevailed throughout most of September 
was favorable to the crop in the weevil- 
infésted territory, although causing some 
excessive shedding of fruit in the north- 
ern districts early in the month. Con- 
| ditions have been such as to hasten ma- 
turnity and opening of the crop, the 


dicators show the price to be sufficiently 
high on one or the other sides of the 
ocean—a very graphic presentation of 
the fact that higher prices attract the 
products. 


ous commercial products made from milk 
and of the different ‘milk products used 
for domestic purposes. 
have occurred in the dairy industry in 
recent years are also indicated. One of 
these shows that a decreasing quantity 
of milk is being made into farm butter 
and an increasing quantity is used for 
creamery butter making. The amount 
of milk used for household purposes has 
increased steadily in the last five years. 


The total milk used has increased from , 


| 98,000,000,000 . pounds in 1921 to more 
| than 116,000,000,000 pounds in 1925. 


2,300,733 


5,945,167 


The | 


Finally there is a display of the vari- | 


Changes that | 


1927 
783,386 
16,548 
281,670 
6,650 
14,130 
742,990 
342,141 
707,079 
6,554 
10,628 
177,581 2 
157.888 a 
834,065 
62,849 


1926 
569,060 
24,311 
436,383 
19,138 
18,903 
602,988 
360,700 
671,071 925,691 
36,814 48,987 
4,208 6,572 
40,329 392,989 
78,324 287,757 
358,975 536,668 
74,224 160,207 
2,044,363 1,882,850 
2,180 6,851 
1,168 3,195 
5,643,139 7,126,248 


1925 
839,933 
18,617 
540,974 
8,000 
29,284 
869,997 
567,876 


189 
246 


1 


minimum field losses. 
picking was very nearly completed in 
the southern two-thirds of the State and 
about one-half finished in the northern 
third, where considerable open cotton 


; was in the fields. Yields were turning 


out better than expected on September | 


1 in the extreme southern districts where 
'a fair bottom crop was 
| weevil infestation became serious. How- 

ever, in the upper coastal plain and lower 

Piedmont territory, weevils were very 

destructive and very low yields are be- 

ing realized. Good prospects prevail in 
the northern district—the only sections 
of the State which promise to exceed 

1926 production. 

North Carolina: While conditions have 
| been quite favorable for plant growth 
the boll weevil infestation in this State 
is the worst on record. This pest is 
responsible for the lack of a top crop 
; and for the shortage of middle crop and 
| also for lock damage considerably ex- 

ceeding earlier expectations. 

South Carolinia: 
was favorable for picking, but the weevil 
has taken a heavier toll than was an- 
ticipated a month ago. About 90 per 
cent of the crop is now open. 

Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas: A substantial improvement in 
prospects has taken place chiefly as a 
result of fine weather which has fa- 
vored picking and advanced most of the 
bolls beyond the stage where weevils can 
cause much further damage. Cotton 
planted late in the flooded districts is 
still fruiting. 

Oklahoma: Generally favorable condi- 
tions during the first three. weeks of 
September were more than offset by the 
rainy and cloudy weather which pre- 
vailed from the 24th on. Picking was at 
a standstill, quality was lowered and 
some cotton was beaten from the bolls 
by heavy rains. There is no top crop in 


In all of the weevil area the crop is on 
lower branches of the plant and the yield 
is so small that most of the farmers are 
waiting for the entire crop to open be- 
| fore picking, which will cause consider- 


Many gins in the Weevil area are not 
| expecting to operate this season. 

Texas: Rains in late September de- 
layed picking and ginning in most of the 
| eastern two-thirds of the State. 
is more advanced than usual. 
| northwestern sections there 


In the 


is 


material loss. Weevil and leafworms are 
still active, and yields are running some- 
what less than was anticipated earlier 
| in the season, 


, a serious factor in cotton production. | 


Mis- | 


subsequent | 


D ; | Government 
chiefly on the gathering of | 
| sources only, as a basis for public pro- 


bales. | 


| Government facilities for getting origi- 





made before | 
| country could be accurately ascertained. 





| gust 1 as 3,663,000 bales. 


September weather | 


| reason 





Picking | 


| much | 
late cotton and early frost could cause | 


Wheat 


Statistical Accuracy 
Of Estimate of Cotton | 
Stocks Is Questioned 


‘Senator Smith Protests Use 


formation by Agricul- 
tural Department. 


of Private Sources of In- | 


Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- | 
lina, in a statement just made pub- 
lic, announces that facts and circum- 
stances relating to certain recent public- 
cations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will be called to the attention of | 


Senator Smith protests against the 
relying upon information 
from private sources, instead of official 


nouncements. The protest is directed to | 
a bulletin of the Bureau of Economics 
in which it was stated that the world | 
carry over of American cotton on August | 
1 was 7,800,000 bales of lint cotton. 


Senator Smith said there should be 
nal and exhaustive information, and that 


investigation with a view to determin- | 
ing the facts and circumstances before | 
Congress convenes, 


Investigation to be Made. 
Just before his departure for South 
Carolina, October 8, after what he de- 


| scribed as “a day of investigation here 


and interchange of telegrams with lead- 
ing figures in the cotton trade through- 
out the South,” Senator Smith made 


| public his statement. The full text fol- 
lows: 


I do not propose to allow the present 
statement of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to stand as an official pro- 
nouncement without a rigid and thor- 
ough investigation of all the sources 
from which it is derived. I will take 
steps early next week to have the in- 


| vestigation conducted in Washington so 


that all the facts and surrounding cir- 
cumstances could be threshed out before 
the convening of Congress. 

On September 15, the Bureau of Eco- | 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- | 
ture issued a bulletin im which they 


| stated that the world carry-over of Amer- | 
| ican cotton on August, 1 was 7,800,000 | 


bales of lint cotton. Secretary Hester | 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange | 
estimates the world carry-over as 6,900,- 
000 bales. 
Chronicle estimates the carry-over of 


American cotton as 7,800,000 bales in | 


round numbers. Commerce and Finance 


| estimates the world carry-over of Amer- | 


ican cotton as 7,500,000 bales in round 
numbers. ! 


Figures From Private Sources. 
These figures are taken from a table 
furnished by the Bureau of Economics. 
The estimate of 7,800,000 bales appear- 
ing in the bulletin of the Bureau of 
Economics, of course, carries with it 
the influence of a government depart- 


| ment. 


These figures, of course, are all from 
private sources. It is unfortunate that, 
in the bulletin issued, the Bureau of 


| Economics did not furnish these tables 


and leave the public to draw their con- 


bulk of which has been harvested with clusions according as they had confidence 


On October 1 | ernment statistical bureaus and those 


| dealing in statistics should, as a matter 


in the source of information. Our Gov- 


fo course, be equipped with the facilities 
for gathering first-hand information and 
being able to check accurately or as 


| near accurately as possible, every item, 


especially in matters of such world-wide 
importance as cotton statistics. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
amount of American cotton held in this 


It certainly was the intent of Congress, 
in establishing its statistical depart- 


| ments, to make them sources of original 


information, and not leave them depen- 
dent wholly or in part upon the esti- 


| mates of private sources of individuals. 


It is interesting to note in the tables 
furnished by the Bureau of Economics 
that the Bureau of the Census, a Gov- 


| ernment function, estimates the amount 


of American cotton in America on Au- 
This is the 
lowest and at the same time the only 
American official estimates made in re- 
gard to the carry-over. 
Census Estimates Disregarded. 
It is evident that the Bureau of Eco- 


| nomics disregarded the figures of the 
| Bureau of the Census, and took the high- 


est figures as to stock of American cot- 
ton in America; otherwise they could 
not have reached the total of 7,300,000 
bales. The difference between the figures 
of the Bureau of ¢he Census as to Ameri- 
can stock of American cotton and those 
of the Burau of Economies is the differ- 
ence between 3,663,000 and 4,015,000 
making a differenee of 352,000 bales. 
Are we to suppose that the Bureau of 
Census has made a mistake in its esti- 


' mate of American stocks of American 


cotton of 352,000 bales? For what 
did the Bureau of Economics 
evidently ignore the official figures of 
a part of its own Government, a part 


| which is chareed by law to do this very 
| thing, and as far as I know, the only 


Bureau that is charged by law to do this 


any of the weevil counties, in the non- | thing? 
weevil counties there is some top crop. | 

| can stocks as estimated by private con- 
; cerns enumerated by the Bureau of Eco- 
; nomics: 


I give now the figures of the Ameri- 


Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle estimates the amount as 4,013,- 


| 000; Secretary Hester, 3,837,000; and 


able loss to the cotton already. open. | Commerce and Finance, 3,923,000, 


Confusion of Authorities. 

If the figures for the Bureau of the 
Census for the American stock of Ameri- 
can-cotton are taken and added to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s 
figures as to the foreign stock of Ameri- 
can cotton, the total world carryover 
would be 7,456,000 bales. 

If the same Census figures were taken 
as correct as to the American stock and 
added to Mr. Hester’s estimate of the 
foreign stock of American gotton, the | 


Commercial and Financial | 


Cotton 


total carryover for the world of Ameri- 
can cotton would be 6,778,000 bales. 
If the Census figures of the American 


stock were added to Commerce and 
Finance figures for the foreign stocks 
of American cotton, the total 
carryover would be 7,261,000 bales, 


This would make a difference in the | 


case of Commercial Chronicle’s, figures 
in round numbers of 400,000 bales less 
than the estimate of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics. In the case of the figures of 
Mr, Hester, it would be 200,000 bales 
less than the total estimated by him, and 
in the case of Commerce and Finance 
a difference of approximately 300,000 
bales less than its total. 

Adding these differences makes an 
average difference of 300,000 bales less 


| than the Bureau of Economics estimates. 


Further Error Alleged. 

A still further unfortunate item ap- 
pears in a copy of a_ letter sent to 
Thomas Hale, of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, by the Bureau of Agricultu- 
ral Economics, in reply to some inquiry 
he made, in which the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, under the caption, “American 
Lint Cotton,” estimates the world carry- 


| over of July 31, 1926-27. 


In the column, July 31, 1927, carry- 
over in the United States “‘1—3,762,300.” 
The figure “1” refers to the following: 


| ““Mimeographed release, Bureau of the 
; Census, August 15, 1927. 
this statement to Mr. Hale by the Bu- 
| he purposed to press for an immediate | 


According to 


reau of Economics there were 3,762,000 
bales of American cotton in America, 
purported to be the statement 


' Bureau of the Census. 


In the other statement furnished me 
by’the Bureau of Economies, under the 
heading “United States Bureau of the 
Census, it says that the total in the 
United States, 3,762,000, less foreign 
cotton, 99,000 bales, which leaves, of 
course, American stock of American 


cotton in America, 3,663,000, a differ- | 


ence in round numbers of 100,000, 


The present unfortunate controversy | 


as to these figures emphasizes the fact 
that facilities must be had for getting 
original and exhaustive information by 
the Government or a discontinuance of 
putting the Government in the attitude 
of endorsing private estimates, 

_ As the matter now stands the publie 
is left in doubt as to just what are the 
actual facts which has been of incal- 


culable disaster to the entire cotton busi- | 


ness, especially to the producer. 


world | 


of the. 
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Vegetables 


Wheat Prices Show 
| Downward Trend in 
Russian Province 


Grain Proecurements Con- 
tinue to Develop Success- 
fully With Consequent 


. ° > é 
Slump in Prices. 
—_—__-— ® 

Russian grain procurements in Uk- 
raine continued successfully during 
September, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is advised by cabled reports from 
the Acting Agricultural Commissioner 
at Berlin, L. V. Steere. Wheat prices 
were lower with a failure of the crop in 
North Caucasus reported. The report 
follows in full text: 

Grain procuring in Ukraine, Russia 
continued to develop successfully during 
the month of September with a down- 
ward tendency in wheat prices, Oilseeds 
comprised the greater part of the pro- 
curing both in the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus. In the latter region the prob- 
lem of supplying wheat to the flour 
mills is becoming serious indicating a 
practical failure of the wheat crop. Pro- 


curings are reported heavy in some parts | 


of the Middle Volga but are about 


90 per cent rye. Reports of a grain short- | 


age continue from Middle Asia. 
The shortage which characterized the 


grain market during July and August | 


has caused some nervousness and a ris- 
ing tendency in procuring prices despite 
the increase in tota? procuring and the 
decrease in exports. The latter appar- 
ently resulted from a short wheat crop 
in the early regions and a slow distri- 


situation except in regions where the 
crops are poor, 
In the whole, however, the wheat out- 


look exhibits little change considering 


that the increase in early procurings was | 
the result of a good early crop in the | 
| Ukraine and North Caucasus but are. 
| normal in other regions. 


Ukraine, large sales of old stocks on 
hand, small private buying and increased 
shares of oilseeds. The normal October 
increase in procuring in the Volga re- 
gion is not expected this year. 

Winter seedings have been delayed 


i 


| 


Output of Cleaned Rice 
In Japan Is Increased 


An estimated production in Japan of 
19,318,000,000 pounds of cleaned rice, 
forecast in cabled reports to the De- 


| partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 


national Institute of Agriculture at 


Rome, represents a 10 per cent increase 
over the 1926 output. The report fol- 


| lows in full text: 


| estimated 
| cleaned rice. 


Rice production in Japan for 1927 is 
at 19,318,000,000 pounds of 
Conditions have been fa- 
vorable to the growth of the rice crop, 
and reports from unofficial sources had 
indicated an increase of 5 per cent over 
productios. in 1926, but production as now 
reported represents an increase of 10.6 
per cent over last year. 

The first estimate of the Japanese 
rice crop has been, during each of the 
past five years, larger than the final 
estimate. In 1926 the first estimate indi- 
cated a crop of 18,500,000 pounds while 
the final outturn was about 17,500,000 
pounds. The 1927 acreage is reported } 
at 7,774,000 acres, which is an increase 
of 34,000 acres over 1926, but the vari- 


| ation in rice acreage over the period for 





which reports are available have been 
small. 


‘Tomato Acreage Estimated 


Less This Year Than 1926 


Tomato acreage is estimated at 245, 


| 430 acres with an indicated yield of 4,1 


tons per acre according to a statement 
by the Bureau o* Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, based 
6n condition as reported by canners for 
September 15. This is about 15,000 
acres less than the 1926 figure but the 


| indicated yield is 0.3 ton higher per acre, 
| A production of 1,010,500 tons is fore- 
bution of the crop as supplies increased. 
Conditions in September have eased the | 
| statement, is estimated at 212,420 acres, 


cast. 
Sweet corn acreage, according to the 


nearly 100,000 tons less than the 1926 
figure. The yield per acre is placed at 
1.9 tons, or 0.7 ton less than last year. 


by lack of moisture in some regions of 


Some rain was reported by Mr. Steere 
over Northern Europe, being particu- 
larly heavy over England and Scandi- 


| navia during the week ending October 6. 








The Great 


Ses 


E are all fighting it. 

It is the Battle for TIME—Time to keep posted. 

The rush, the bustle, the distractions of the American 
scheme of living—all conspire to rob us of time—the 
time required to do our vitally necessary reading. 
We must keep in touch with those events which chronicle 


A glance at-the morning 


into the work of the day—another glance 
at the evening headlines—into the car for 


a trip to the movies—back 


Whew! 


more than thirty-five 


of Reviews’”—has brought, 


densed form, the REAL 


With an election coming 





THIS PROSPERITY by 


sion with the radio—bed—up at it again. 
- f 


World to America’s busy people. 


A Magazine That Really 
Helps You 


uncertainties, with the “Flying Age” just 


The American 


Leonard P. Ayres 


progress. 


But HOW? 


paper—a plunge 


home for a ses- 


times. 


But that’s American life. - 

And into that busy schedule there is just 
one publication which can be fitted. 
years 
MONTHLY NEWSPAPER—published in 


magazine form under the title of “Review 


For 


a GREAT 


in carefully con- 


NEWS of the 


Ameérican Battle 


ahead, with world science, invention, busi- 
ness moving faster 
REVIEW is anecessity to people who want 
to understand what is really going on in 
this “Machine Age” and keep up with the 


than ever before, the 


A Clearing House of 
Current Literature 


This n@v REVIEW is printing brilliant 
things by H. L. Mencken, Governor Allen 
of Kansas, Dr. Cadman, Albert Nock, Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Frank Simonds, Dr, Al- 
bert Shaw—the subjects you really want 
to know about are here, such as aviation, 
Judge Lindsey’s new 


kind of marriage, 


“bootleg” divorce, our “flaming youth,” the 
stupendous duel between Ford and General 


on, boiling with 


Motors, what’s ahead in business. 
Prepared for the busiest of busy people 


by the “greatest of reporters,” Albert Shaw, 
it enables them to win the Great Ameri- 


can Battle. 
35 Centr 


scription to 


® 


You may join the ranks of the winners 
by sending your name and address and a 
check for $1.00 for a five months’ trial sub- 


America’s Great 
MONTHLY NEWSPAPER 


The Review of Reviews 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE UNEASY BALKANS fy Frank H. Simonds 


ADUEL of FINANCIAL GIANTS 
Ford vs. General Motors 


HAYMAKING in the WINTER a 
1 


The Athlete's Road to Fortune 


by M.S. Ruheyser 
by 


AGOGTORS 6i.0.. 


Inclosed please find $1.00 for a five months’ trial 
of The Review of Reviews, 
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‘Examiner Recommends That Piedmont & Northern 
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A 


a 


- Valuations 


Be Denied Authority to Construct Two Extensions 


| 1.C.C. Jurisdiction 


g 


Is Upheld in Report 


Holds That Authority Would 
Apply to Commercial Road 
Operated by Electricity. 


Questions as to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to Is- 
sue or withhold a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction of an electric railway as well 
as questions as to the need of additional 
railway facilities in North and South 
Carolina are discussed in a report pro- 
posed by Examiner Haskell C. Davis, 0 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
recommending a dental of the applica- 
tion of the Piedmont & Northern Rail- 
way for authority for the construction 
of two extensions, rrom Spartanburg, 
S. C., to Gastonia, N. C., 53 miles and 
from Charlotte to Winston-Salem, N. 
C,, 75 miles. 

He also recommended a finding that 
that line would be a “commercial rail- 
road operated by electricity,’’ and sub- 
ject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

The Examiner’s conclusions, recom- 
mending a finding that the extensions 
“would result in unwarranted duplica- 
tion of existing railways” were published 
in the issue of October 7. Additional 
extracts from the text of the report, 
dealing with the jurisdictional questions 
and the opposition of other railways to 
the granting of the application, are as 
follows: 

The applicant was incorporated in 
South Carolina by a special Act of the 
Legislature, adopted February 24, 1911, 
and amended January 27, 1927. The 
charter grants to the applicant “all the 
rights, privileges, and franchises given 
mto railway corporations and street 
railway corporations under and by vir- 
tue of the general statutes of this State 
and all amendatory and supplemental 
acts.” 


Specific Authorization 


Given to Applicant 

The applicant is specifically authorized 
“to construct, maintain, and operate a 
line or lines of railway, with one or more 
tracks, to be operated by electricity or 
other motive power” in and through cer- 
tain counties in South Carolina and such 
other counties in the State as may be 
selected by the corporation, with the 
right “to purchase, jiease, or otherwise 
acquire the railway and other property, 
including the rights and franchises, of 
any other railroad company or street 
railway company now in existence or 
hereafter created, in this State or in 
any other State of the United States” 
and “to hold, possess, operate, enjoy, 
exercise, and 
Sundry other 
granted. 

It is urged by’ the applicant that its 
existing lines were constructed as a part 
of a project undertaken several years 


powers are specifically 


‘prior to the effective date of the trans- | 


portation act to construct a line of rail- 
way from Greenwood and Anderson, S. 
«C., to Durham and Winston-Salem, N. C., 
extending through the principal towns 
and cities of the Piedmont District of 
North and South Carolina; that this 


project, as originally planned, has never 


been abandoned; and that the work now 
in contemplation is a necessary part 
thereof. 

The section of the line between Char- 
lotte and Gastonia was completed and 
put in operation in July, 1912; the sec- 
tion from Greenwood to Greenville 
November, 1913, and the section from 
Greenville to Spartanburg in April, 1914. 
No mileage has since been constructed. 
Construction Claimed 
To Be Deferred by ar 


Testimony for the applicant is that 
after the completion of the line between 


dispense of the same.” | 


in } 


Greenville and Spartanburg further con- | 


struction was deferred because of finan- 
cial conditions caused by the World War: 
that some engineering examinations were 
made in 1916; but financial conditions 
prevented further work; that when the 


road was turned back to its owners at | 


the end of Federal control the property 
Was in bad physical condition and with 
less traffic than it had before the war; 
that it was necessary first to rehabilitate 
the existing lines and restore the traf- 
fic.; that the applicant considered pro- 
ceeding with the construction, but did 
not consider it prudent to do so because 
of uncertain financial conQitions, high 
prices, and doubt as to their continu- 
ance. 

It was not until near the end of 1923 
that financial conditions were thought 
to justify proceeding with the work. 
The applicant then began making fur- 
ther surveys and studies, but claims 
that it was further delayed for nearly 
a year by the death of James B. Duke, 
the controlling power in the applicant’s 
affairs. 

There is much controvery in the rec- 


ord over the applicant’s contention that | 


the proposed lines constitute uncompleted 


portions of a project undertaken prior | 


to the transportation act. 
Alternate Routes 
Shown on Maps 


Maps submitted with the application 
show two divergent alternate routes be- 
tween Charlotte and Winston-Salem, and 
it was not until a few days prior to the 
hearing that the applicant made its elec- 


tion of the route it proposed to follow. | 
Efforts were made by the applicant to | 


Secure trackage rights over the Winston- 


Salem Southbound, hereinafter called the | 


Southbound, between Lexington, N. C., 


and Winston-Salem, with or without a | 


stock interest in the owning company. 


These negotiations were opened August | 
28, 1925, and ended in failure on Febru- | 


ary 18, 1927. 

A corporation can act only through its 
directors, or its officers, acting under 
authority of the board. Whatever 


in- | 
tent may have existed in the minds of | 


the applicant’s promoters with respect 
to the proposed construction was not 
| translated into corporate action until 
November 2, 1926, when a resolution was 


adopted by the applicant’s board of di- | 
| Controversy Exists Over Con- 


rectors authorizing the proposed con- 
struction. 
The Commission has held that a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
| sity is not required where construction 
| of a line was begun in good faith prior 
to the effective date of paragraph (8) 
of section 1 of the act and was there- 
after diligently prosecuted to comple- 
tion. Public Convenience Application of 
T. 0. & E. R. R,, 67 1. C. C. 484, Pub- 
lic Convenience Application of U. & N. 
Ry., 67 I. C. C. 554. The facts do not 
bring the present case within the prin- 
ciple announced in the cases cited. 


Question of Jurisdiction 


Over Electric Lines 

The second jurisdictional 
raises the question as to 
applicant’s lines constitu 
interurban railway, 1 
pari or parts of a general steam railroad 
system of transportation, within the 
meaning of the exemption contained in 
paragraph (22) of section 1 of the act. 

One of the applicant’s lines extends 
from Greenwood northerly to Spartan- 
burg, S. C., 89.9 miles, with a branch 
from Belton to Anderson, 11.3 miles. 
The North Carolina s 1ent extends 
from Gastonia easterly to Charlotte, 
23.5 miles, with a branch to Belmont, 3.2 
miles, The total mileage is 127.9 miles. 
The road is of stand gauge, well built 
according to the standards of steam rail- 
way construction, and is operated by 
electric power transmitted by trolley. 
Between terminals it is located on pri- 
vate right of way. 

The line connects the 
systems of the cities it reaches and per- 


point made 
whether the 
an electric 
operated as a 


street railway 


| forms an ordinary interurban passenger 


service, with stopping points averaging 
1.2 miles apart. It also performs all of 
the essential functions of a steam rail- 
road in competition with the Southern 
and the other steam lines serving 
the territory, and now derives about 92 
per cent of its revenue from freight. 

Freight revenues have steadily in- 
creased since 1913, but enger rev- 
enues have declined heavily since 1918 
and are now less than in 1913. In 1926 
operating revenues were $2,517,362 of 
which $2,288,092 we from freight, 
$138,540 from passeng $40,337 from 
mail and express, and 50, from 
other sources. Of 72,886, loaded cars 
handled, 68,370 cars} were  inter- 
changed with steam rhilroads, most 
of these in _ interstate movement 
reaching all over the United States, 
The mean distance between scheduled 
stops for freight trains is about 2.8 miles, 
both on the applicant’s line and on the 
corresponding mileage of the Southern. 

The passenger cars are generally self- 
cgptained motor units of the usual inter- 
urban type. Freight trains are hauled by 
locomotives weighing from 55 to 95 tons 
each, rated to haul from 800 to 1,200 tons. 
Occasionally, perhaps not infrequently, 
trains of 45 cars are hauled, using two 
locomotives, but the average train 
20 cars. Only 2.9 miles of the main- 
line mileage is in streets, and but little 
freig’it is handled through streets, except 
that the street railways in the cities 
serve to collect and distribute freight 
locally, providing a facility that is urged 
as one of the special advantages of the 
service over that performed by steam 
roads. 


Also Owns Street 


Railway at. Gastonia 

The applicant owns and operates the 
street railway system at Gastonia, while 
those at Charlotte, Greenville, and An- 
derson are Owned and operated b 
Southern Bublie Utilities Sompany, 
is controlled by the same interests that 
control the applicant. 

The line now proposed would connect 
with local street railways also owned by 
the Southern Pacifie Utilities Company, 
but would prov'te independent through 
tracks to move freight traffic around the 
cities. Most of the applicant’s freight 
traffic is } led in cars owned by steam 
railroads, t the applicant own 
automobile cars and 99 other box 
all of which are of ordinary steam rai 
type @nd move freely on foreign roads. 

The applicant formerly maintained a 
regular Pullman schedule in connection 
with the Seaboard Air Line. It hes an 
extensive traffic organization for a road 
of its size. It is party to the tariffs of the 
steam roads and to the uniform ex 
contract of the American Railway 
press Company. It is a member « 
American ~*ailway Association, 
Southern Freight Association, and other 
traffic organizations of the steam roads. 
It is represented by powers of attorney 
in nearly every traffic bureau of 
United and 502 
tariffs, 

Claims to Be Operated 
As Interurban Railroad 

Last year it initiated 42 changes of 
rates to distant points. It fellows tne 
methods of the stcam roads in matters 


is 


ies 


the 


Venton " ‘9 
States, published 


has 


nods o 
of rate divisions, inter-line billing, and 
in all relations with shippers and con- 
signees, Its traffic manager testified 
that it performs all of the characteristic 
service of an interurban railroad and 
equals the service of the standard rail- 
roads in other respects; that it is an in- 
terurban railroad and plus. 

Further testimony for the applicant is 
that its operating methods are like th 
of other interurban electric lines and 
that its operating personne! is drawn 
largely from street railways; that its 
service is different from thet the 
steam roads that it is more elastic and 
approaches in nature a switching service 
over its whole line, because its freight 
trains are run in smal] units, which per- 


¢ 
OL 


| are run more frequently, make more 
stops, and all set out and pick up cars 
all over the line. 


It is also testified that this commis- 


| subject to 


| would be 
| freight. 


mits rapid switching; that freight trains | 


sion has never treated the applicant as | 


| Carolinas’ Railroad 
Facilities Discussed 


tention That Lines Constitute 
Uncompleted Project. 


the valuation act; that the 
applicant is governed by the commis- 
sion’s accounting rules for electric rail- 
roads; that on October 12, 1920, the 
commission made an informal ruling 
that the applicant was 
the provisions of the transportation act 
relating to the issue of securities; and 
that the Railroad 


part of a steam railroad system. 

It appears from the record that the 
lines were built primarily for freight 
traffic. The construction is admittedly 
that of a standard steam railway, except 
in respect to power transmission. Tes- 
timony for the applicant is that when 
the read was built it was much better 
than the Southern’s main linc. 


Functions Do Not Differ 


From Those of Steam Road 

All of the opposing witnesses testified 
that there is no important difference be- 
tween the applicant and the steam roads 
in the matter of freight transportation, 
except the use of electric power. In No- 
vember, 1920, the then president of the 
applicant, appearing before this commis- 
sion in Docket No. 11774, South Carolina 
Fares and Charges, stated that “the 
Piedmont & Northern Railway Company 
is an electrically operated railroad in 
that it employs electric locomotives in- 
stead of steam locomotives, and that is 
the only distinction between it and the 
steam roads.” 

Except for the relatively unimportant 
passenger traffic the functions of the ap- 


plicant’s line and its methods of opera- | 


tion do not differ materially from those 
of a steam road in any essential par- 
ticular except in the use of electric 
power. 

The present contention of the appli- 
cant appears to be that if a railway op- 
erated by electricity performs some of 
the characteristic service of an electric 
interurban line it may perform in any 
measure all of the functions of a steam 


visions of paragraph (18) of section 1 
of the Act, unless it is operated as a 
part of a general steam railroad system. 
All of the evidence shows that passen- 
ger traffic would be of relatively very 
small importance, and that the line 
designed primarily to carry 
The applicaré’s line, as pro- 
posed to be extended, would connect with 
the Norfolk & Western and Southern at 


Winston-Salem and with the Georgia & | 
| Florida Railroad at Greenwood. 


Commission Is Said 
To Have Jurisdiction 

One of the expressed purposes for the 
proposed construction is to form a new 
through route for the movement of 
freight between the North, East and 
West, and Florida poin The applicant 
estimates that the proposed construction 
will enable it to add to its present traffic 
over 82,000 carloads of freight in the 
first year of operation, of which over 
12,000 carloads would be bridge traffic. 

It appears clearly that the applicant’s 
railroad, as proposed to be extended, 
would be a commercial railroad operated 


[C 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


de public 


rate 
‘tober 8 by Interstate Commerce Com- 


cases ma 


mission are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2887. Rules governing handling of 
fresh meat and packing house products 
in peddler cars from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
destinations on the B., R. & P. Ry. and 
its connections. Decided October 1. Pro- 

| posed rule requiring that refrigerator 
cars used in peddler-car service shall be 
furnished by shippers found not justified. 

Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 1788. Independent Produce 
Shippers, Incorporated, v. Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company et al. De- 
cided September 27. Alleged failure of 

to notify complainant that 
two carleads of cabbage shipped from 
Crockett and Grubb, Va., to Jersey City, 
N. J., were unclaimed at destination, 
found not in violation of section 6 of the 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 16527. Southwestern Horse & Mule 
Dealers Association, et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
et al. Decided September 22, 1. Com- 
plaint against carload rates on horses, 
mules, burros, and asses from points in 
various western and southwestern States 
North Fort Worth, Tex., dismissed. 
2. So-called yardage charge assessed 
on the same traffic at the public stock- 
yard in North Fort Worth, Tex., by the 
Fort Worth Stock Yards Company, found 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 16526. Lehigh 
Company et al. v. Big Fork & Inter- 
national Falls Railway Company et al. 
Decided September 28. Rates on Port- 
land cement, in carloads, from Mason 
City, Iowa, to northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota in extended cement Scale 
III and IV territories, and to points on 
Soo Line’s branches in South Dakota, 
| found unreasonable, but not unduly 
prejudicia'. Revised Scale MII and IV 
| rates prescribed as maximum reasonable 
bases. Reparation denied, 


defendant 


act. 


to 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


not subject to | 


Labor Board ruled 
| that the applicant’s line was an electric | 
interurban railroad not operated as a 


| v. Chesapeake & Ohio 


| Mississippi 


‘ ment before Division 


ment before Division 3. 


Portland Cement | 


Labor 


Hearings Scheduled 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


for oral 


| 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
cases 


has assigned pending 
argument as follows: 
October 1-2, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before the Commission. Finance 
Docket No. 6118, application of Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Railway to issue additional | 
shares of common capital stock; Finance | 


Docket No. 6114, application of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway to acquire control 
of the Erie Railroad and the Pere Mar- 


quette Railway by purchase of. capital | 


stock. 

November 3, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 3. I. & S. Docket 
No. 2905, sawmill logs from North Caro- 
lina to Virginia cities. 

November 3, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Commission. No. 13546 and 
16160, Kanawha Black Band Coal et al. 
Railway et al. 
No. 15966, Canadian Oil Companies, Inc. 


yv. Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. ' 
| 


November 4, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Commission. No. 
Acme Brick Co. et al. Alabama & 


cases. No. 15000 Sioux Falls Live Stock 
Exchange et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. 

November 10, Washinton, oral argu- 
ment before Division 3. No. 
Swift & Company v. Louisville & Nash- 


ville Railroad et al.; and related cases. | 


November 11, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before the Commission. 
Southern Agricultural Chemical  v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway et al. No. 16285, White 
Provision Co. v. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway; and related cases. 

November 11, Washington, oral ar- 
gument before Division 3. No. 18866, 
Alecolu Railroad Co. v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. 


November 16, Washington, oral argu- | 


ment before the Commission. No. 17128, 
Taylor Produce Co. et al. v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad et al., and related 
cases. 
November 18, Washington, oral argu- 
3. No. 
Philip’Carey Co. et al. v. 


| peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 


No. 16364, Joint Council of Interna- 
tional Apple Shippers Association et al. 
November 19, Washington, oral ar- 
gument before Division 3. No. 17400, 


Appalachian Power Co. et al. v. Norfolk | 
: ; | & Western Railway. 
railway without coming under the pro- 


November 21, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 3. No. 17906, Na- 


tional Canners Association et al. v. Ann 


Arbor Railroad et al. 
November 22, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 3. No. 18208, Ok- 


' lahoma Portland Cement Co. v. Missouri- 


Kansas-Texas Railroad et al. and related 
cases. 

No. 17930, United Verde Copper Co. et 
al, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. 

No. 18418, Manville Jenckes Co. v. Ak- 


| yon, Canton & Youngstown Railway et ! 


al. and related cases. 


November 23, Washington, oral argu- 
19075. ; 
Pennsylvania } 


ment before Division 3. No. 
Bakelite Corporation v. 
Railroad. y ores 

November 25, Washington, oral argu- 
No. 18924, New 
River Coal Operators Association v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al. No. 
19278, Amalgamated Leather Company, 
Inc., v. Central Railroad of New Jersey 
et al. 

November 26, Washigton, oral argu- 


ment before Division 3. No. 18641, Poto- | 


Berg Industrial Alcohol Co. vy. Reading 
Company. 
November 28, Washington, oral argu- 


ment before Division No. 18641, Poto- | 
Chesa- | 


mac Electric Power Co. et al. 
peake & Ohio Railway et al., and related 
cases. No. 19394, Elk Refining Co. v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 


November 29, Washington, oral argu- | 


ment before Division 3. No. 19252, Col- 
gate & Co. v. Tampa & Jacksonville 
Railway et al. 


November 30, Washigton, oral argu- | 


ment before Division 3. 
Aroostock County Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad et al. No. 18819, Athletic Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. et al. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al; and 
related cases. 


No. 18256, 


Further Hearings Granted 


In Rail Lease Applications | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on October 8 announced the assignment 
for further hearing of*the application 
of the New York Central Railroad for 
authority to lease the properties of the 


Michigan Central, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

Chicago & St. Louis, and Chicago, Kala. | 
mazoo & Saginaw railways, and that of: ' 
the C. C. C. & St. L., for authority to | 
Cincinnati | 
Northern and Evansville, Indianapolis & | 


lease the properties of the 
Terre Haute railways. 
The railroads had asked for 


hearing in these cases, Finance Docket 


Nos. 5690 and 5688, for the purpose of | 


introducing evidence relating to the con- 
necting short lines. 
by the Commission’s examiner had rec- 
ommended denial of the applications on 
the ground that provision had not been 


, made for the inclusion of short lines. 


Short Line Railway Seeks 
Permit to Abandon Tracks 


western Railway, G. 
0. Smith, have applied to the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the tracks between Helen and 
| Robertstown, Ga., about one and a half 
miles, and to discontinue the agency at 
Robertstown. The reason given is that 
there are two trestles between Helen and 
Robertstown which are in unsafe condi- 
tion and the receivers lack the $7,500 to 
repair them. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 


14617, | 


Railroad et al.; and related ji 


13657, | 


No. 15627, ! 


17468, | 
Atchison, To- | a 
| interest obligations or for other than 


| ordinary 


| preciation of this property. 
| value of property used but not owned 


further | 


A proposed report | 


The receivers of Gainesville & North- | 
A. Austin and S. 


| is renewable in perpetuity. 


1927 


Line Extensions 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of October 8 of a report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission fix- 
ing the final valuations of the prop- 
erties of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, as of June 30, 1915. 

Property owned and used was 
given a value of $63,458,485. Values 
of $878,184 was fixed for property 
owned but not used, and of $15,734,- 
087 for used but not 
owned. 

The full text proceeds: 

The total working capital, including 
materials and supplies contended for 
amounts to $2,548,870. In the event that 
this contention does not meet with our 





propert ies 


approval, it is alleged that our estimate | 


of working capital should at least be in- 
| creased to include a sum on deposit on 


valuation date with the carrier’s New | 


York agent which it was stated is “equal 
to the amount of coupons and serial ob- 
ligations matured but unpaid,” and is 
“available to the carrier for this or any 
other purpose.” The inclusion of this 
item would result in the increase of the 
carrier’s cash on hand on date of valua- 
| tion to $1,008,513.11. 


a 
We do not consider that the actual 


cash on hand at any one time, or the av- 
erage on hand during any extended in- 
terval of time, conclusive evidence 
of the amount of working capital re- 
| quired by the carrier for operation. This 
item is controlled largely by the nature 
and volume of the carrier’s business, the 
extent of its property, and the condi- 
tions under which it operates. 

Ne have included in our valuation of 
the carrier’s property the total amount 
of working capital held by it for operat- 
ing purposes on date of valuation. The 
fact that during a prior period an av- 
erage amount of ezsh and material and 
supplies greater than this was held by 
the carrier does not warrant any in- 
creazse in our statement on this item. 

We will not include in our statement 
of working capital special deposits set 
aside by the carrier to meet accruing 


is 


operating purposes. Such 
sums are not necessary working capi- 
tal within our interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the term. The amount included 


in the tentative valuation for working | 
' capital appears to be adequate. 


Value of Other Property 
Used Was Included 


The omission from the tentative re- 


| port of physical property owned by the 


Chattanooga Station Company and used 


exclusively by the carrier has been cor- | 
| reeted herein by the inclusion of $11,797 
i for the cost of reproduction new, and 


$9,028 for cost of reproduction less de- 
. The final 


by the carrier has been: appropriately 
increased to include the value of this 
property. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany protests that the tentative valua- 
tion as served upon it is not complete 
| because it contains no statement of the 

underlying quantities found by us or the 
' prices applied in determining ‘the value 


of property in which it has an interest. | 


A witness for that company testified 
| that, because of the fact that this in- 
' formation was not set out in detail, he 

was unable to state his objections spe- 
cifically, but he introduced evidence in 
the form of a statement setting forth 
all of the quantities and prices which, 
| in his judgment, should be used in find- 
ing the value of this property. 

This statement shows the area and 
alleged value of various parcels of land 
located at Troy, Dothan, and Ozark, 

| Ala., in which it is contended both the 
earricr are interested either 


and the 


through ownership or use, and also the | 


| details of the alleged cost of reproduc- 
tion new and cost of reproduction less 


| erty located at Troy, Ala. and at Al- 
bany, Ga., jointly owned by those two 
railroads. 

With regard to the land located at 
Troy, which is owned by the Atlantic 


by the carrier, and that located at Ozark, 
| which is owned by the carrier and used 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, the area included for these 
parcels in the report of our land ap- 
praisers agrees substantially with that 
which is shown in the statement. 

Although there appears to be some 
| difference between the value assigned 
to these parcels in the report of our 
| land appraisers and that which is pro- 
posed in the statement submitted by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, 
the later value has not been supported 
by any evidence, and no change is war- 
ranted. The land located at Dothan, 
which is shown in the statement as be- 
ing jointly owned and used by the two 
railroads, has been set up in the land 
report in accordance with the facts con- 
cerning this property as disclosed by our 
records. A poi %n of it is included in 
the land report as property owned and 
used by the carrier. 

The remainder will appear in our re- 
port on the value of the property of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Railroad Company 
under the same classification. No evi- 
| dence of any agreement with regard to 

the use of this property has been sub- 
| mitted, and no change will be made in 
the classification of this land. 


S. A. L. Has Interest 


| In Same Property 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
' pany objects to the inclusion in the value 
shown for the carrier’s owned but not 
; used property of the value of the rail- 
road property owned by the carrier and 
used by the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
; Company under a 101-year lease which 
It is con- 





| erty. 





Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company | 


depreciation of tracks and other prop- | 


| Coast Line Railroad Company and used | 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


| Revised Valuation of Central of Georgia 
Includes Item Omitted from Estimates 


| Credit Given for-Certain Property Leased But Not Owned 
By Railroad. 


tended that the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Company has a vested estate and 
interest in this property which should 


| be included in the valuation of the prop- 


erty of that company, and that the whole 


value should not be allotted to the car- 


rier. 
The lease under which the property 


' is used by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- | 


way Company provides for payment of 


rent in equal monthly installments, and | 


further provides that upon failure of 


the lessee to perform certain of the cov- | 


enants therein agreed upon, the lessor 
may declare the lease at an end, and re- 
enter and take possession of the prop- 


We are required by the Interstate 


Commerce Act to find the value of all | 


the property owned or used by each car- 
rier for common-carrier purposes. Our 
method of classifying property in the 
tentative valuation in accordance with 


the existing facts as to ownership and | 


use complies with the provisions of the 
act, affords full justice to the parties in- 
volved in each case, and facilitates the 
summarizing of all owned or of all used 
property in any section of the country 
without duplication. The property which 
is the subject of this protest has been 
classified in accordance with the facts 
as they exist. 

Other items of protest by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company were 
not supported by 


report. 


The carrier’s books record an invest- 


ment of $62,003,324.09 in carrier prop- 
erty, including land. These figures rep- 
resent for the most part the par value 
of securities issued by the carrier in the 
acquisition of properties that it absorbed. 


The portion of the investment represent- | 


ing land can not be determined from 
the accounting records, but data have 
been obtained from various sources in- 


dicating an expenditure of $663,766.93. | 


These data are partially supported by the 
carrier’s records, which include 
expended for lands owned but not used, 
used but not owned, and jointly owned. 
We have found the present value of lands 
owned by the carrier and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes to be $11,442,- 
178.50. 


In preparing our estimate of the pres- | 


The original cost - to date of the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Effective Date Postponed 


For Two Valuation Findings | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| on October 8 announced a further post- | 
ponement to December 10 of the effective | 


date of its order in the cases involving 


| the same valuation of the St. Louis & 
O'Fallon Railway and the Manufacturers’ 
| Railway, Finance Docket Nos. 3908 and 


4026. 


These cases were selected as test cases | 
| in relation to the method of ascertaining 


a valuation of the railroads for the pur- 
pose of determining whether they had 


earned more than six per cent of their | 
value, and the Commission ordered the | 


O’Fallon road to pay to the Government 
amounts by which it held that company 


had exceeded six per cent for the years | 


1920 to 1924. 


The order was orginally made effective | 


as of April 15, 1927, but the date for the 


| payment was postponed to allow time | 


for hearings in the Federal courts on the 


application of the railroad for an injunc- | 
Hearings were begun in Kansas | 


tion. 
City on October 5. 


In view of the relationship es- | 
tablished by this lease, we are justified | 
in considering this property owned by 

| the lessor. 


any testimony that ! 
would justify revision of the ter‘ative 


$8,892 | 


Are |PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Rate Decisions 


| Pullman Company 
Denies Encouraging 


System of Tipping 


Moves to Dismiss Complaint, 
Alleging I. C. C. Is Without 
Jurisdiction and Purpose 
Is Wage Increase. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

such gratuities or tips are not uniform 
but depend upon the inclination, whim, 
or caprice of the passengers; that the 
defendant does not require the porters 
to differentiate in the amount and qual- 
ity of service which the defendants ren- 
| ders or furnish to its 
passengers; that the gratuities or tips 
are not charged, demanded, collected or 
received by the defendant. 


undertakes to 


“Discrimination” Denied. 
“therefore, from the allegations of the 
| complaint, it appears that the giving 

of gratuities or tips by passengers to 

the porters does not constitute the mak- 
ing by the defendant of an unjust and 
unreasonable charge under Section 1 of 
the Act, nor any charge by the defend- 
| ant; that there is no discrimination un- 
der Section 2; that there is no undue 
| or unlawful preference under Section 3; 
| and that such gratuities or tips should 
not and cannot lawfully, be shown in the 
defendant’s tariffs or schedules and there 
is no violation of Section 6 of the Act.” 

The company’s memorandum in sup- 
port of its motion also says that such 
investigations as the Commission is au- 
thorized to make under Section 13 of the 
Act are to be based on “any reasonable 
ground” for investigating “and that 
| there is not such reasonable ground in 
this case. 

Claims Purpose Is Veiled. 

“The petition,” the Pullman Company 
says, “is a palpable effort to accomplish 
by indirection what may not properly 
be accomplished by direction. The real 
purpose of petitioners is to secure an 
increase in wages and a change in work- 
| ing conditions. The Commission must 
| deal with the substance and not the form 
of the petition. 

“Taken as a whole, and construed in 
the light of common sense, the conclu- 
sion must be reached that the petition 
seeks to invoke a jurisdiction which this 
| Commission does not have but which 
| has been conferred by Congress upon 
another tribunal. 

“This Commission has no authority to 
enter any order, directly or indirectly, 
| against this defendant, requiring it to 
| pay its porters a higher rate of wage or 
| to change their working conditions.” 


| Petition to Modify Order 
On Through Rates Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 7 announced its denial of 
petitions filed by the Delaware & Hud- 
son, Balimore & Qhio, Western Maryland, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie, New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, Wilkes- 
| Barre & Eastern, Lackawanna & Wyo- 
ming Valley, Lehigh & New England, 
| Lehigh Valley and Reading railroads for 
a modification of its order in the New 
England Divisions case, No. 11756, in 
which the Commission ordered a read- 
justment of the divisions of through 
freight rates as between the New Eng- 
land lines and their connections. 

The Commission made public the 
| answer filed by the New England lines 
to the petitions, asking that they be 
denied. “The result,” they said, “might 
well be a serious depletion in the rev- 
enues of the New England carriers such 
as would make it necessary for them 
; again to seek the aid of the Commis- 





| sion.” 


Visibility 


The visibility of advertisements is vitally 


important to advertisers. 


Free from miscellaneous local advertis- 
ing, the pages of The United States Daily 
permit individual advertisements to enjoy 


maximum attention. 


Furthermore, 


advertisers 


are assured 


that the issue of The United States Daily in 
which they appear will carry FOUR times 


as much news as advertising. 


More and more advertisers with messages 


aimed at an important national audience 


are turning to The United States Daily as 


the one medium reaching this influential 


group directly every day. 


& 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


2 


| Banking 


Central of Georgia 


Railroad Credited 


With Item Omitted 


Valuation Estimate Correecied 
to Include Certain Prop- 
erties Leased But Noi 
Owne d. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
carrier’s property as a whole cannot be 
ascertained, The cost of reproduction 
new and less depreciation of the prop- 
erty owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes, exclusive of lands, we have 
found to be $61,321,336 and $47,466,147, 
respectively. 

The investment in road and 
ment stated on the books of the roads 
leased to the carrier is found to 
$57,057,400, which represents 

and assumed 


in acquiring and 


ist este the various properties. This | 


Pe includes portions of these prop- 


erties leased to other common carriers. | 


The carrier’s records show that it has 


expended $134,989.85 in improving the 


properties used by it under lease. 
The cost of common-earrier lands 
owned by leased lines, supported by the 


accounting records, was $62,655.64. The | 


value of lands Ieased from other roads, 
and used by the carrier for 
carrier purposes, is $3,769,932.98. The 
cost of reproduction new of the property 
exclusive of land, leased to the carrier 
and used by it for carrier purposes, we 
find to be $14,121,756, and cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, $11,372,041. 
The carrier has issued securities, or 
acquired 
tions have been issued, amounting to 
$80,545,829, of which 


is cumulative preferred stock, $8,560,829 
in equipment-trust and lorig-term notes, 
and the remainder in bonds, the ma- 
jority of which bear interest at the rate 
of 4 or 5 per cent. 
On date of valuation notes and bonds 

amounting to $23,508,479 had been re- 
tired, leaving outstanding securities 
amounting to $57,037,350. From date 
of organization to date of valuation, the 
carrier’s operations resulted in a net 
railway operating income of $49,154,- 
573.24, which is the total return enjoyed 
on the property used throughout the 
period in common-ecarrier operations. 

¢ ii there be included the earrier’s in- 
come from investments and other non- 
carrier sources and its disbursements 
for rent of leased roads, 
other nonoperating purposes, the net 
corporate income, both carrier and non- 
carrier, for the period was $13,670,- 
611.66. Appropriations from that for 
sinking funds and other reserves, divi- 
dends, and additions to property left a 
balance of income of $6,865,982.53 that 

4 Was transferred to profit and loss. Divi- 
dends have been paid to the amount of 
$2,250,000, of which $1,150,000 were paid 
during the year ended June 30, 1915. 

The act requires that we report the 

original cost of all lands, rights of way, 
and terminals ascertained as of time 
of dedications to public use and the 
present value of the same. Appendix 2 
contains all obtainable information with 
respect to these matters. The tentative 
report shows that 6,087.097 acres of land, 
the present value of which is $4,374,- 
567.15, were acquired by the carrier or 


heise conveyed by deeds reciting nom- 
inal considerations only. Lessors of the 
carrier received aids or donations in the 
form of 1,635.681 acres of carrier land, 
With a present value of $806,694. 88, sim- 
ilarly 
24.18 acres included therein, which was 
aequired by the Augusta and Savannah 
Railroad by donation. 

We find that the value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the property of the 

arrier owned and used for purposes of 
a common carrier, including $2,188,485 
for working capital, is $63,458, 485; of 


184; and of the property used but not 
oy $15,743,087; as of date of val- 


An order will he entered in acocrd- 
ance with our findings. 
@ 
Gain Recorded in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board. by banks 


October 5, announced by the Board Octo- 
ber 8, aggregated $16,539,000,000 or 20.9 
per cent above the total of $13,683,000,- 
000 reported for the preceding week. 
Debits for the week under review are 
$2,339,000,000 or 16.5 per cent above 
those for the week ending October 6, 
1926. New York City reported an in- 


000,000, San Francisco $121,000,000, 
Minneapolis $39,000,000, Cleveland $36,- 
000,000, Detroit $28,000,000, Boston $25,- 
000,000, Duluth $23,000,000, and Newark 
22,000,000. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published w eekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $15,- 


646,940,000 as compared with $12,996,- | 


362,000 for the prez eding week and 
$13,354,595,000 for the week ending Octo- 
ber 6, 19: 26. 


Tctcinblinis of Power Permit 
In Alabama to Be Argued 


The Federal Power Commission 
stated orally on October 8 that it — 
give a hearing on October 10 at : m. 
to representatives of the oan of 
Commerce of Gadsden, Ala., who 
appear in opposition to an application 
submitted by the People’s Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Company for an extension 
of one’ year of the period of the pre- 

& liminary permit granted the company 
‘es the ‘investigation of a hydroelectric 
pro! on the Coosa River, 

The hearing will be held in the office 
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| stock 





equip- | 


be | 


securities | aod 
stock dividend.” 


The full text of the report, dated Oc- | 


common- 


$5,000,000 is in | 


the form of common stock, $15,000,000 | 


interest, and | 
| 660.63, April 








conveyed with the exception of | 


| 405,656.38, 
| aforesaid, makes total charges to profit 


| April 1, 1917, to December 
| expended for additions and betterments, 

| equipment, improvements on leased rail- 

| way property, and: in the purchase of 
the securities of subsidiary companies, | 


| obligations of $672,000, 
| of $12,498,376.79, for which no securities 
in leading cities for the week ending | 


| applicant’s 
| capital liabilities, the balance sheet 
crease of $1,780,000,000, Chicago $152,- | 


will | 
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| Pere M arquelte ‘Line Denied Permission 


To Issue Block of Stock as Dividend | 


I. C. C. Rules Railway’s Invested Surplus Is Insufficient to 
Justify Any Distribution to Stockholders. 


Authority for a proposed issue of 
$9,009,200 of common stock by the Pere 
Marquette Railway as a 20 per 
dividend was denied 


Docket No. 6348. Denial 
a finding that the issue 


in Finance 
was based on 
would not be 
or compatible with the public interest,” 
and follows in general a proposed re- 


| port by an examiner. 


After stating that it appears that the 
capitalizable surplus of the company is 
$6,844,651.31 the report, by Division 4 
of the Commission, also says: “The 
amount of this invested surplus is in- 
sufficient to justify distributing all or 
any part of it to the stockholders as ‘a 


tober 1, follows: 


Commissioners Meyer, 
Woodlock. 


filed to 


Division 4, 
Eastman, and 


Exceptions were the report 


| proposed by the examiner. 


No Objection to 
Application Received 

The Pere Marquette Railway Company, 
a common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied for 


| authority under section 20a of the inter- 


$9,009,200 
as a 


issue 
distribution 


commerce act to 
stock for 


state 
of common 


| dividend of 20 per cent upon the out- 
standing common stock. 


property upon which obliga- | ee ee See eee 


A hearing was 
No objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The applicant’s authorized 
stock is $77,684,200, consisting of 776,842 
shares of the par value of $100 a share. 
The amount of outstanding stock is 
$68,675,000, consisting of $11,200,000 of 
prior preference stock, $12,429,000 of 
preferred, and $45,046,000 of common. 


| The proposed issue of stock would in- 


crease the common to $54,055,200. 
Subject to our approval as to the 
issue of stock, a dividend, payable in 
common stock at par, was declared by 
the applicant out of profit and loss ac- 
count on December 31, 1926. It is to be 
paid on October 1, 1927, to holders of 
common stock of record at the close 
of business on September 7, 1927. 
applicant’s balance sheets introduced in 
connection with the application show its 
profit and loss account credit balances 
as follows: 
30, 1927, $21,642,996.22, 


May 31, 1927, $22,109,367.27. ‘It ap- 


pears that each of these amounts was | 
subject to a deduction of $179,478.62 be- | 
; cause of a subsequent adjustment trans- | 
| ferring that amount to “Additions to | 


property through income and surplus. 
The adjusted profit and loss account for 
December 31, 1926, would be ne 


| 182.01. 
The applicant shows that from pes nil | 
| 1, 1917, to December 31, 1926, 
| there were carried from income to profit 
! and loss account, credit balances 
| gating $40,225,525.19. 


agegre- 
There was also 
credited to profit and loss account $3,- 


| 138,744.87, representing the final setile- 
|'ment with the United States Railroad | 
| Administration, making a total credit | 
de- | 
: | clared out of profit and loss were as 
its predecessors through aids, the title | 

| 1917, to December 31, 1926, $5,366,666.67; 


of $43,364,270.06. The dividends 


follows: Prior preference.stock, April 1, 


preferred stock, December 31, 1921, to 


31, 1926, $8,558,740. 
During this entire period there were 


also various other debit and credit items | 


that entered into profit and loss ac- 
count and produced a net debit of $3,- 
which, with the dividends 


and loss of $21,999,088.05, and leaves 
$21,365,182.01 as the credit balance in 


| that account. 
the property owned bnt not used, $878,- | 


Lists Amounts Expended 

For Improvements 
The applicant represents that from 

31, 1926, it 


$11,821,376.79, which, added to a _ pay- 
ment on January 15, 1927, on equipment 
makes a total 


have been issued. Under the terms of 
the applicant’s first mortgage, bonds 
may not be issued in respect of most 


| of the expenditures comprising the latter | 
| amount. 
| application. 


The details are given in the 


For the purpose of comparing the 
capitalizable assets with its 
as of 
April 30, 1927, will be considered. 

The applicant’s book investment in 
road and equipment was $138,447,515.64, 
accrued depreciation on equipment $10,- 
680,170.98, investment in road and equip- 
ment, less depreciation, 

The investment in improvements on 
leased raiJway property was  $1,007,- 
389.40. Phis amount consists of five 
items representing expenditures made 
upon properties held by the applicant 
under lease. Of such total, an amount 


| of $949,966.25 was expended upon the 


Lake Erie & Detroit River Railway Com- 

pany, all the capital stock of which is 
owned by the applicant. The total in- 
vestment in leased railway properties 
will be considered as capitalizable as- 
sets. 

The balance sheet shows $283,169.05 
for deposits in lieu of mortgaged prop- 
erty sold. As these deposits are held as 
security for certain of the applicant’s 
bonds, they will be treated as capital 
izable assets. 

The book investment in miscellaneous 
physical property was $11,613.20. 
was composed of $4,565.92 for noncar- 
rier lands, not a capitalizable asset, and 


| of $7,047.28 for’ tails and fixtures leased 
| to others. 
of the Secretary of War, it was stated. | treated in the same manner as 


The should be 


“materiad 


latter item 


cent | 
by the In-'| 
| terstate Commerce Commission in a re- ; 
port and order made Publie October 8, | 


“necessary or appropriate | 


| proceedings involving 


capital | 


The | 


December 31, 1926, $21,544,- | 


| working capital 


inclusive, | 


| The amount claimed for 


; tions $5,376,000. 
$127,767,344.66. | 


This | 


and supplies,” and hereinafter it will 
be so considered. 
The book investment in affitated com- 


panies was $8,265,946.31. 


Terminal Railroad Company first-mort- 
gage bonds held free by the applicant, 
and $417,329.71 for advances to various 
companies, a total of $447,617.11. These 
items are of a character which in other 
stock dividends we 
have held cannot be treated as capital- 
izable assets. The remaining book 
value of such securities, amounting to 
$7,818,329.20, consists of $4,656,951 of 
stock and $38,161,378.20 of bonds, all of 
which are deposited either with the 
Bankers Trust Company, trustee, and 
pledged under the applicant’s first mort- 
gage dated July 1, 1916, or with the 


' Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 


trustee, under the applicant’s Lake Erie 


& Detroit River division collateral trust | 


indenture dated June 15, 1903. 


Book Investments 
In Affiliated Companies 

The applicant’s book investments in 
stocks of affiliated companies were as 
follows: Fort Street Union Depot Com- 
pany $386,850, Toledo Terminal Railroad 
Company $1, Flint Belt Railroad Com- 
pany $735,100, Belt Railway Company 
of Chicago $240,000, Marquette & Bes- 
semer Dock & Navigation Company 
$50,000, Lake Erie & Detroit River Rail- 
way Company $2,870,000, Lake Erie Coal 
Company $375,000; its book investments 
in the bonds of these companies were, 
Lake Erie & Detroit River Railway 
Company $3,000,000, Toledo Terminal 
Railroad Company $161,378.20. 

With the exception of the Lake Erie 
Coal Company, the properties of the 
affiliated companies above shown are 
used in and are necessary.for the op- 
eration of the applicant’s system. Where 
the applicant does not have control of 
such companies by ownership of all or 
a majority of their capital stock, it 
holds control jointly with other com- 
panies. The applicant owns all the stock 


| of the Lake Erie Coal Company, and 


a part of its fuel 
The coal company 


formerly obtained 
from that company. 


| ships a large tonnage of coal over the 


applicant’s lines. All the foregoing 
amounts of stock and bonds are pledged 
as above stated and therefore are not 
free to be disposed of by the appli- 
cant. The entire book investments in 
such securities will be treated as capi- 


| talizable assets. 


~The book value of other investments 
was $2,500,373.84. 


assets. 

The applicant claims that it needs for 
$4,396,562.90 of cash 
and $3,703,742.86 of material and sup- 
plies, making a total of $8,100,305.76. 
These amounts are based in part on 


statements showing the balances at the | 
end of each month in the accounts repre- | 
| senting cash and material and supplies 
| during the period April 1, 1917, 
1926, inuclusive, excluding | 


to De- 


cember 31, 
from the cash statement the Federal con- 


trol period, January 1, 1918, to February | 
cash | 
balance,for such period was $4,006,970.03. | 


28, 1920. The average monthly 


The applicant contends that it should 


| be allowed cash equal to the amounts re- 
} ceived from the receivers and the reor- | 


ganization managers upon the termina- 


| ti in 1917 of the receivership of the 
December 31, 1926, $4,868 025: common. | ser S eee r 
| stock, December 31, 1923, to December 


$4,396,562.90. 
material and 
supplies is the average monthly balance 
for the period March 1, 1920, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, instead of the average for 


predecessor company, or 


| the entire period since the receivership. 


The average for the jatter period is $3,- 


| 384,549.27 


Considers Proposed 
Capitalization Too Large 


The amount of working capital which | 
| the applicant regards as necessary is 


nearly 25 per cent of its operating ex- 
penses for 1926. 


this is too large a sum. 


supplies appearing in the April 30, 1927, 
balance sheet, which amounted to $7,- 
470,149.45. The total of 
cash balances for 1926 is $76,817,884.82, 


or nearly 40 per cent greater than for | 
the preceding year, and is out of line with | 


balances shown in prior years. For the 


purpose of this proceeding we will allow | 


for cash the average of the monthly 
balances for the years 1921 to 1925, in- 
clusive, or $3,661,779.38, and for material 
and supplies the average for the entire 
period as stated above, or $3,384,549.27, 
making a total of $7,046,329 as a maxi- 
mum amount for working capital. 

The applicant’s balance sheet also 
shows the following capital liabilities: 
Capital stock- $68,675,000, mortgage 
bonds $57,159,000, including $14,204,000 


| held by the applicant, collateral trust 


bonds $38,000,000, and equipment obliga- 
By our order of Au- 
gust 6, 1926, 111 I. C. C. 665, we author- 
ized the applicant to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $2,868,000 of 
first-mortgage bonds. That amount of 
bonds has ‘not yet been authenticated 
and delivered to the applicant but, for 
the purpose of determining the amount of 
uncapitalized assets, shold be added to 
the amount of mortgage bonds above 
thus making a total of $60,027,000. As 
As to the proprietry of including in the 
funded debt, bonds held by the applicant 
or authorized to be authenticated and 
delieverd, see Securities of Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., 76 I. C. C. 718, 725, 726. 


Comparison of Assets 


And Liabilities Given 

The following is a comparison of capi- 
talizable assets and capital liabilities as 
of April 30, 1927: 

Capitalizable assets: Investment in 
road and equipment, net $127,767,344.66; 
improvements on leased railyay prop- 
erty, $1,007,389.40; deposits in lieu of 
mortgage property sold, $283,169.05; in- 
vestments in stock and bonds of affiliated 


Included: in | 
this amount were $30,287.40 of Toledo | 


It would appear that | 
It is greater | 
| than the amount of cash and mterial and 


the monthly | 


Debits 


‘| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, October 8.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the 


lowing: 
October 8, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provisions of Section | 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 


| duties upon mexchandise imported into the | 


ascertained and 
he buying rates 


United States, we have 
hereby certify to you that 
in the New York market at noon today 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) ‘ 
Czechoslovakia (krone ) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) poses 
| Germany (reichsmark) 7 
Greece (drachma) 013244 
Holland (guilder) 4012 
Hungary (pengo) 1747 
Italy (lira) 
| Norway (krone) 
| Polan! (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 6413 
China (Hankow tale) -6258 
China (Shanghai tael) 6163 
China (Tientsin tael) 75 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
Chins (Yuan dollar) i 
India (rupee) 
| Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. Ss.) (dolla r) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundiand (dollar) 
South America: 
| Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


14075 
1393 
pods 2] 4 


0546 


1118 
0493 
006208 
1741 
.2692 
.1928 
-017606 


(gold) 


Interpretation Sought 
Of Bankruptey Law 


Arguments Presented to Su- | 


reeme Court Relaiing to 
Petition Against Partners 


An interpretation by the 


Court of the United States of the Na- | 


tional Bankruptcy Act is sought in the 
case of Liberty National Bank of 
Roanoke, Virginia, Petitioner, v. Bear, 
Trustee, ete., No. 218. 


The question presented by the 
the petition against the partnerships and 
| adjudication thereon carried into bank- 
ruptcy the members of the partnerships 
as individuals. 

The case is before the Court on writ 
| of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. Argu- 


| James D. Johnston for the petitioner and 
| by Harry B. Apperson for the respond- 
ent. 


Member's Assets Brought In. 


filing of the petition against the pariner- 
ship and the adjudication thereon was 


| vidual members, or at least carried their 
assets into bankruptcy. The assets of 
the individual members being in bank- 
ruptcy, it was the intention of Congress, 
it was contended, that the assets of both 
estates should be distributed in accord- 
| ance with the method of distribution 
| ordained by the Bankruptcy Act, so as 
to prevent preference and te secure an 
| equitable distribution of the different 


| estates amount to the respective credi- 
| pany, and the Charleston & Western | 


tors. 


For the petitioner it was contended | 
| opposition. 
| named, will be referred to hereafter as 


| that the partnership could be adjudi- 
| eated bankrupt without the adjudication 
of the individual members. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Increase in September 


Silver stocks in Shanghai increased 
| in the latter part of September, accord- 
ing to cabled advices made public by the 
| Department of Commerce. 

The full text of these advises follows: 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on Septem- 
| ber 29 totalled 119,900,000 taels, as com- 
pared with 118,800,000 taels on Septem- 
ber 29 totaled 119,900,000 taels, as com- 
banks was 65,400,000 taels, which repre- 
sents a decrease of 300,000 t 
| Sept. 15. 


Sycee bars were valued at 61,500,000 
| the average distance apart is about 2.6 
| miles, 


taels, or an inerease of 100,000 taels 
| since September 15. Dollar coins were 

valuéd at 80,300,000 taels as compared 
with 79,400,000 taels on eg emer 15. 
companies, 7,818,529 9.20: Risking capi- 
tal, including material and supplies, $7,- 
046,329.00; total, $143,922,561.31. 

Less capital liabilities: Capital stock, 
$68,675,000, and funded debt, $68,403,000. 

Excess of capitalizable assets 
capitalization, $6,844,561.31. 

From this comparison it appears that 
the surplus of the 
represented by capitalizable 
$6,844,561.31. Considering the financial 
structure of the applicant and the pur- 
poses for which surplus should be ac- 
cumulated, the amount of this invested 
surplus is insufficient to justify distribut- 
ing all or any part of it to the stock- 
holders as a stock dividend. Moreover, 
as the proposed issue of stock would re- 
sult in the capital liabilities exceeding the 
capitalizable assets as shown in the above 


table, the granting of authority to issue | 


stock for distribution as a stock dividend 
prior to the finding of the final valuation 
of the properties would not appear to be 
compatible with the public interest. 

Upon the facts presented we are un- 
able to make the findings required under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act and therefore the application must 
be denied. 


| An appropriate order will be entered. | 


Treasury the fol- | 


| Customs 


for | 


| Proceeds 


| Excess of receipts. 


; Int. on pub. 


| Op. 


| War Finance Corp. 


| Gvt. Life Insurance 
| District of Columbia 
| Teachers’ 


| General R. 


| Total expenditures. 


Supreme ante: $387,728.33 accrued 


for the corresponding periods last year the fi 


case | 


None of such invest- | is whether, under the Act, the filing of 


ments are classifiable as capitalizable | 


ments were presented on October 7 by | 


in effect an’ adjudication of the indi- | 
| the Governors and utility commissions 


| Georgia & Florida Railroad, 


| of the new through 


| parallel lines of the Southern. 


| mile; 
| about .13 mile, with four crossings; from 
taels since | 


| Charlotte to Mt. 
The proposed line from Gastonia to | 
| Spartanburg would parallel the Southern 


| being 3.5 miles. 
over | 
| generally the Southern’s main line from 


applicant = > | Proposed Lines Would 
assets is | 


| Parellel Existing Lines 
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Securities 


United States Treasury Statement 


| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business of ‘October 6, as made public October 8. 


Corresponding 
period 
Last Year 
$10,786,781.16 $12,128,838 
4,618, 
14,055,: 


RECEIPTS This Month 


4,945,781. 25 
11,721,802.58 


tax 
rev 


Income 
Mise. int. 
Foreign 
tions— 


obliga- 


Principal 
| Interest 
Ke Be 


All other 30 
402,792.50 


securities... 
Trust fund receipts 435,278.01 
sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, ete... 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 
Cther miscellaneous 


146,427.10 
601,428.19 


56,886.07 

5,163,375.65 

$78,636,198.84 $38, 
33,516,484.05 


Total ordinary... 
Excess of expend... 

EXPENDITURES 
Gen. 
debtt.. 
Refund customs... 
Internal revenue.. 
Postal deficiency. . 
Panama Canal..... 
in Spe. Accts.: 


194,944.34 


1,444.40 
*21,166.18 
*4,608.53 
*124,599.95 
442,162.29 
*757,840.26 


Railroads 


Shipping Board... 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund 
funds: 


Inv. trust 


464,159.64 


Retirem’t 
Retr: és 
R. Con- 


For. Serv. *4,725.00 


tingent 


Total ordinary... 
Sinking fund...... 
Rec’d for est. taxes. 
Forfeitures, Gifts, etc 


a 


Receipts and expenditures for June re 


295.82, respectively. 
* Excess of credits (deduct). 


1,944,342.92 2, 
360,95 7, 


230,546.00 
3,944,556.24 


expenditures. $37, 3.23 $36,822, 
5,121,184.39 3,550,146.98 


280,502.25 
1,765,099.36 


57,208.00 


1,315.99 
*116,729 30 


*92,477.22 
*596,620.94 


402,792.50 


$45,119,714.79 $43,469,411.04 
10,000,000.00 


. $10,000,000.00 


$45,119,714.79 $53,569,411.04 
aching the Treasury in July are included. 
+ The figures for the month include $28,168.30 and for the fiscal year 1928 to 
discount on war-savings 


Corresponding 
period 
Fiscal Year ee 
$168,891,409.9 
540,830,544.09 
176,603.915.87 


Fiscal Year 1928 
~~ 82 $168,660,376.00 
352.36 523,816,757.58 
37 3.2 9 175,375,666.62 


5,000.00 
10,000,168.00 
24,465,255.95 
56,731,609.58 
12,052,768.66 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
78,347,024.18 

734,272.74 
16,345,246.00 


59.52 
037,168.2 
286,411. 74 


2,349,904.51 
40,812,907.98 


1,422,894.61 
60,871,599.70 
$1,044,979,812.34 $1,044 
249,658,587.36 


$523, 3,193,479.22  $511,511,245.01 
0, 
‘s 387,849.56 
39,559,370.86 
13,000,000.00 
2,414,778.70 


44,446,367.97 
15,648 
1,770,107.92 


152,927.74 39,956.25 
*614,392.41 
7,856,013.60 

814,703.02 
*598,192.40 “2 
*707,831.72 7 


6,255 1,261.50 
*7 2,234.11 
71,099.46 
87,403.14 


16,078,888.97 11,897,826.80 


22,688.26 


193,819.10 
133,812.27 


135,375.83 
253.60 


72,537.93 132, 


$720,489,474.98 $676, 581,521. 19 
74,810,650.00 144,335,500.00 
100.00 


21,000.00 14,500.00 


$74,831,750. 00 $144,350,000.00 


$795,321,224.98  $820,931,521.19 


certificates of matured series, and 
gures include $39,341.40 and $810,- 


Denial of Authority to Piedmont Road 


To Build Extensions Is Recommended | 
|S 

| Examiner in Report Upholds Jurisdiction of I. C. C. Over BS = 

Commercial Road Operated by Electricity. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


by electricity and not an electric inter- 


| urban line within the meaning of para- | 


graph (22) of section 1. The commis- 


| 
sion should find that it has jurisdiction | 
| he application. 
The respondent contended that the | of the app 


| Application Opposed 
| By Other Railroads 


The application has the support of 


of the two States, of various municipal, 


and trade orgwnizations, and of 


civil, 
No opposi- 


many individual shippers. 


| tion is voiced except by the carriers now 
| serving the 
| Railway 


The Southern 
Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company, the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 


territory. 
Company, the 


Carolina Railway Company intervened in 
These carriers, in the order 


the Southern, the Coast Line, the Sea- 
board, the Clinchfield, the L. & N., and 
the C. & W.C. 

The applicant’s railroad will be some- 
times designated as the P. & N. The 
hereafter 
called the G. & F., whose extension to 
Greenwood will form the southern part 
route which it is 
proposed to establish, intervened in sup- 


| pogt of the application. 


Existing lines of the applicant closely 
From 
Greenwood to Spartanburg the average 
distance between the two is about 0.5 
from Greenville to Greénwood 


Belton to Anderson about 0.4 mile. 
In all these cases the routes are almost 
identical, From Charlotte to Gastonia 


about 4.7 miles. 
line also 
from 


the maximum 
This segment of the applicant’s 
parallels the Seaboard closely 
Holly. 


at an average distance of about 1.1 mile, 
the maximum distance from any station 
The proposed line from 
Charlotte to Winston-Salem parallels 


Charlotte to Lexington, about 51 miles. 


to Kannapolis, 23 
course is. nearly 


From Charlotte 
miles, its general 


| straight and its maximum distance from 


main line is about eight 
miles, average distance 3.8 miles. For 
the next 22 miles northward its route 
lies generally within less than 0.5 mile 
of the Southern’s main line, passing 
through Salisbury and Spencer; then it 
diverges to a point about four miles 
westerly from Lexington, the junction 
point of the Southern and the South- 
bound. 

From this point to Winston-Salem it 
nearly parallels the Southbound, at an 
average distance of 2.6 miles therefrom. 
Its average distance from the route 


the Southern’s 


formed by combining the Southern and ! 


the Southbound is about 2.4 miles. 


| the applicant’s cs 
| their usefulness to the communities they 


| numerous 
| testimony of local witnesses; that the 


| power 


| They 


| require 


1 from Charlotte to Winston-Salem, which 
passes through Mooresville and Mocks- 
ville. The proposed route is from 0 to 
13 miles easterly from this line, the 
average distance being about 8 miles. 
Only about 6.5 miles of the proposed 
Charlotte-Winston-Salem line is more 
than four miles from some railroad. 
All of the distances from ther railroads, 
stated above, are straight line distances. 


The applicant urges that the proposed | 
lines are needed to add to and supple- | 


ment the service of the steam railways 
at the points they would serve locally 
in common; to provide competitive rail- 


way service in the territory to be tra- | 


versed; to bring rail transportation 
closer to parts of the territory; to pro- 
vide additional sites for industrial plants; 


to create new through routes; to pro- | 


mote the further industrial development 


of the Piedmont section of the Carolinas | 
by means of the above-described serv- | 


ice; and to better assure thé value of 
the investment in its existing lines. 


Claim Connecting Lines 

Would Aid Communities 
It is further urged that connecting 

two lines would increase 


the communities 
favor .the con- 
as is shown by 
and all of the 


now serve; that all of 
most affected strongly 
struction of both lines, 
interventions 


lines would be operated in connection 
with all of the existing railways and, 
creating much new traffic, would ‘divert 
only an insignificant amount from any 
of them; that the prospective earning 
of the line is admitted to be 
sufficient; and that the applicant is able 
to finance their construction. 

The protestants contend that the ex- 


isting railroads provide good and suffi- | 
. cient service and have a present capacity | 


much in excess of the needs of the re- 


gion; that the proposed lines would pro- | 
vide an unnecessary transportation serv- | 


ice, not materially 
of existing lines, 
them by diverting 


injure 
being 


which would 
their traffic, 


aided therein by the applicant’s associa- | 


tion with the powerful Duke interests. 
urge further that this connection | 
involves a violation of the commodities | 


| clause of the act. 


There is testimony of a general na- 


ture that the development of the upper | 


Carolinas, in the Piedmont section, will 
additional transportation facili- 
ties, and that the applicant’s railway, 
as proposed to be extended, would meet 
this need. 

Great Industrial 


Growth Since 1910 
Statistics of the 


| Loan From American 
| 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


7 


Finance 


Or British Sources 


Sought by Albania 


Credit Deserved for Purchase 
of War Material and Ad- 
vance for Use of Mu- 
nicipalities. 





1,974,002.69 | 
6,561,203.11 | 
; ment of Commerce. 


76,690.40 | 
223,345,169.21 


2,115,105.20 | 


different from that | 


past growth of in- | 


The Government of Albania is seek- 
ing two foreign loans totaling 20,000,000 
gold francs, according to advices from 
the Vice Consul at Rome, Earl Brennan, 
made public October 8 by the Depart- 
The full text of the 
advices follow: 

A special representative of the Alba- 
nian Government has recently visited 
Rome to negotiate with American or 
Sritish banking representatives for two 
loans by Albania, one to a consortium 
of the principal municipalities of Albania, 
and the other to the Government at 


| Tirana. 
98,861,292.46 | 
4,636,902.78 | 


Both loans are being negotiated on be- 
half of the Albanian Minister of Finance 


| and the President of the Republic; and, 


it is understood, special instructions 
have been given to the representative 
charged with this mission to obtain the 
loans from America or England rather 

| than from countries whose foreign loans 
are likely to be made for political pur- 
poses. 

The consortium of municipalties de- 
sires a loan of 10,000,000 gold francs, or 
the equivalent thereof. The second loan 
would be of the same amount and would 
be used by the Federal Government at 

| Tirana in purchasing war materials, par- 
ticularly uniforms and other personal 
equipment for troops. 

It is understood that what is sought 
is not a direct loan, but rather a five- 
year credit by the organigation which will 
supply the material. It appears, in this 

' connection, that an effort will be made 
to find a market fo the bond issue among 
the Albanian emigrants: in the United 
States, through the Albanian organiza- 

tion there known as the “Vatra.” 


|Changes Are Announced 


é 


In Reserve Bank Members 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System, to- 
| gether with the names of national banks 
| granted permission to exercise trust 
| powers, were announced October 8 by 
the Federal Reserve Board for the week 
ending October 7, as follows: 
Merger between State members. The 
pringfield Avenue Trust Co., Newark, 
J., has merged with and under the 
ed of the Federal Trust Co., Newark, 


i First State Bank, Semi- 

nole, Texas (on account of expiration of 
' State charter). 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: 

Peoples 
Ds 

First National Bank, West New York, 
N., J. 

First National Bank, St. Johnsville, - 
Ni X “ 

First National Bank & Trust Co,, Cov- 
ington, Ky. (Supplemental). 

First National Bank, Fayette, 

First National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
plemental). 

Citizens National Bank, Tipton, Ind. 
| (Supplemental). 

United States National Bank, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

First National Bank, Laurium, Mich. 
National Bank, . Bristow, 


National Bank, Pemberton, 


Ala. 
(Sup- 


| American 
| Okla. 

First National Bank, Bonham, Texas. 
(Supplemental). 


industry in the territory served by the 
applicant was due to the construction 
of its railroad, and that 33 of the 63 
textile mills built in the territory since 
1910 are served exclusively by the P. 
& N. The testimony for the protestants 
is that the applicant’s railroad was built 
where the industry was already most 
developed, and that is true in part, at’ 
least. 

Greatest Growth of Industry 


Along Lines of Southern 
The greatest growth of the textile in- 
dustry, so far as shown, has been along 
| the main line of the Southern or very 
near it. Between Greenwool and Green- 
| ville the increase appears to have been 
relatively small despite the service of 
two railroads. In teh entide distance 
| from Greenwood to Spartanburg, 93 miles 
by the Southern, the gain in spindles 
has been less than in the Southern’s 
local territory from Concord to Burling- 
ton, 94 miles. No figures are available 
| in the record for comparing items other 


of 


| than spindles. 
To be continued in 
October It. 


the issue 


| 

First Morigage Notes | 
BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 
Secured on Residences in D.C. | 
| 


| MAXIM MSKEEVER~°GOS§ ee 


INCOR PORATEO } 
| Member Mortgage Bankers Asen. of America 


Washington, ‘OD. Cc. 





_ COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


dustry and population are given to show | 


the great additional development that | 


has taken place, especially since 1910. 
The applicant claims that this growth 
has been due in large part to the serv- 
ice of the railroad, 


ment of industry. 


The applicant’s traffic manager 


The Southern has a single-track line | fied that the great growth of the textile 


and that an exten- | 
sion of this service as proposed is nec- | 
essary to promote the further develop- 


testi- | 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6°> Preferred Stock 
Seeies A 
No. 4, $1.50 per share 
Common Stock (No-Par Value) 
No. 4, $1.25 per share 
Both dividends are payable on Novem- 
ber 15, 1927, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business October 20, 1927. 

EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
October 6, 1927. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Taxation 
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Right to Tax Income 
Derived From Lands | 


Of Indians Is Argued 


Supreme Court Hears Con- 
tentions of Parties Relative 
to Exempting Non-In- 
dian. Oil Operator. 


The question’ whether, under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1916 and the subsequent 
Revenue Acts down tc and including that 
of 1921, income derived from the sale of 
oil extracted from Osage Indians’ tribal 
lands by a non-Indian operating lessee 
is ‘@xempted from taxation, was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 7. 

The question is presented in two cases 
which were argued together. These 
case are Heiner, Collector, v. The Co- 
lonial Trust Company, etc., No. 219, and 
Lewellyn, Former Collector, v. The Co- 
lonial Trust Company, etc., No. 220. 

For the Government it was contended 
that Congress had the power to tax the 
income derived by the lessee of Indian oil 
lands from the operation of his leases, 
and that the tax is imposed by the plain 
terms of the Revenue Acts, and nofex- 
emption should be implied. 

Would Be Taxing Indians. 

The respondent tok the position tHat 
taxing the lessee of restricted Indian 
mineral land of his share of the produc- 
tion is direct in its effect on the Indian 
lessors and that to do this would be in 
substance tax the Indians of their 
royalty. It was said that what, on the 
score of duty to its dependent wards, 
the guardian would not let Oklahoma do, 
it has not itself done. 

It was argued that on principle and 
in practice, a tax-free lessee pays more 
rent; that Congress has not taxed the 
wards for the benefit of the guardian; 
and that it has been conceded by the 
Government that Congress has not taxed 
the Osages on their oil royalties. 

The contention was advanced that the 
interpretation of the Acts is not to be 
change because of a particular lease 
having been signed. 

The respondent coniended that there 
is no attempt in this case to read an ex- 
emption into the Revenue Acts; that the 
question is one of scope of intent with 
reference to Indian wards. 


to 


The case is on certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit. 

Solicitor General Argues. 

The Solicitor General, William D. 
Mitchell, conducted the argument for the 
Government.s Mable Walker Willebrandt 
A. W. Gregg and A. J. Ward, appeared 
on the brief with him. 

John W. Davis argued in behalf of the 
respondent. On the brief with him were 
R. C. Allen, C. A. Jones, M. W. Acheson, 
Jr., James R. Sterrett and I. J. Under- 
wood. 

A brief of James M. Beck and T. J. 
Leahy, as amici curiae, was filed in be- 
half of the Osage Indian‘ Tribe. 


Error Claims Differ 
In Suit for Refund 


Taxpayer Seeks Recovery on 
Separate Grounds Than Orig- 
inally Set Forth in Case. 


Whether a taxpayer who has paid in- 
come taxes assessed against him for a 
certain year, and has filed a claim for 
refund of the taxes alleging two certain 
claims of error and stating that in all 
other particulars the .Commissioner 
correct, may when suing to recover the 
taxes paid, recover on a different ground 
of error from those set forth in his claim 
for refund, is the question presented, 
according to the brief for the Govern- 
ment, in the case of Tucker, Petitioner, 
v. Alexander, Collector, No. 167, which 
was argued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on October 7. 

The case is before the court on cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit. Argument was 
conducted by Charles H. Garnett (Charles 
H. Garnett on the brief), for the peti- 
tioner, and by the Solicitor General, 
William D. Mitchell (William D. Mitchell. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Sewall Key, 
A. W. Gregg and Fred W. Dewart on the 
brief) for the Government. 

Claim Error in Denying Refund. 

For the petitioner it was contended 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals erred 
in holding that a claim for refund of 
tax, stating in general terms only the 
grounds upon which a_ refund’ was 
claimed, was legally insufficient as a 
claim and would not support a_ subse- 
quent suit to recover the tax. 

Error was also assigned in respect to 
the holding of the court that the peti- 
tioner could not rightfully assert in his 
petition in the suit, nor base his re- 
covery upon, any ground for repayment 
of the tax which was different from 
the grounds asserted in his claim for re- 
fund filed with the Commissioner prior 
to the suit. 

It was contended that the grounds re- 
lied upon in the petition in the instant 
case were not entirely different from 
those set out and relied upon the 
claim for refund. 

Jurisdictional Question. 

It was argued that the court erred 
in holding that the sufficiency of the 
grounds alleged in a claim for refund 
of tax to constitute a foundation for, 
and give the right to maintain, a subse- 
quent suit for the recovery of such tax 
is a jurisdictional question and is not 
waived by not being raised in the trial 
court, but may be raised for the first 
time in a court of review. 

The argument made in behalf of the 
Government was to the effect that peti- 
tioner’s contention that he is entitled to 
set up certain grounds for relief in his 
elaim for refund and then bring an ac- 
tion in court based upon distinctly dif- 
ferent grounds, assailing action of sal | 
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Additional Tax Against Income to Estate 
Barred Five Years After Return is Filed 


Statute of Limitations Prevents Assessment of Deficiency 


2 


When No Fraud Is Alleged. 


ABRAHAM WERBELOVSKY, EXECUTOR, Es- 
TATE OF J. H. WERBELOVSKY, V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 10106, 


The time within which the Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue could assess 


| any income taxes against an estate, in 


the absence of a false or fraudulent re- 
turn, expired five years after a return 
on Form 1041 was filed by one of the 
executors, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein, construing section of 
the 1924, Revenue Act. 

A return for the estate was filed April 
1, 1918, on Form 1041, for the calendar 
year 1917, showing gross income and 
deductions. It had written on its face 
“no net income.” No return was™ filed 
for the estate on either Form 1040 or 
1040-A as required by the regulations 
in cases where the income of the estate 
was $1,000 or More “than five 
years after April 1, 1918, the Commis- 
sioner determined a taxable net income, 
and on November 6, 1925, mailed the 
executor a deficiency letter notifying 
him of a deficiency against the 
for 1917. 

Benjamin 
and Henry 
sioner. 

The findings of 
follow: 


277 


over. 


estate 


the 
the 


Mahier 
Ravene! 


for petitioner 


for Commis- 


fact and decision 


Findings of fact: In March, 1913, 
Jacob H. Werbelovsky died testate. He 
was survived by his wife, a daughter, 
and three sons. In his will his 
were named as _ residuary  legaiees, 
devisees, and executors. The will 
duly admitted to probate, the appoint- 
ment of the executors confirmed, and 
according to the records of the probate 
court they were still acting in such ca- 
pacity on December 30, 1924, not having 
filed any final account. The estate con- 
sisted of a glass t and certain 
pieces of real estate in Brooklyn. 
Return Showed 


No Net Income 

On April 1, 1918. Benjamin Werbelov- 
sky, as an executor of the estate, filed 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the first district New York, a 
fiduciaries’ income tax return on Form 
1041 (revised January, 1918), for the 
calendar year 1917. Under the schedule 
captioned “Distribution of Net Income” 
the executor wrote “No net income.” 
Under schedule “C” captioned “Income 
From Rents and Royalties” the executor 
reported a gross income of $71,030.19 
against which he claimed deductions 
itemized as follows: 

Repairs, wear and tear, and property 
losses, $26,120.38; interest, $15,688.68; 
taxes, $10,612.72; other expenses, $24,- 
55.43; total deductions, $77,177.21. 

The “other expenses” in the amount 
of $24,755.43.were further itemized in 


sons 


was 


iness 


of 


| detail on a separate schedule attached 


to the return on the business stationery 
of the estate of J. H. Werbelovsky. The 
item of “Repairs, ete.,” in the amount 
of $26,120.38, was further explained in 
a schedule at the bottom of page of the 
return. 

At the bottom of page 2 of the re- 
turn the executor made oath that he had 
sufficient knowledge of the affairs of the 
estate to enable him to make the .re- 
turn and that the return was to the 
best of his knowledge and belief true 
and correct. 

No return was filed for the estate on 
either Form 1040 or 1040-A as required 
by the Commissioner’s regulations in 
cases where the income of the estate was 
$1,000 or over. 

On November 6, 1925, the respondent 
determined that the net income 
estate was $192,570.71 and on that day 
mailed a deficiency letter to one of the 
executors of the estate proposing a_de- 
ficiency against the estate for the cal- 
endar year'1917 of $46,619.74. 

Opinion by Green: There seven 
issues involved in this proceeding. The 
last issue is whether the period has ex- 
pired within which the Commissioner 
may assess a deficiency in income taxes 
against the estate for the calendar year 
1917. 

The various sections of statutes 
material the last issue section 
2(b), Revenue Act of 1916; section 8(c), 
Revenue Act of 1916; section 277(a) (2), 
Revenue Act of 1924, and section 278 
(a), Revenue Act of 1924. 

Pursuant to the_authority granted in 
the Revenue Acts of September 8, 1916, 
and October 3, 1917, the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury promulgated on January 
2, 1918, Regulations No. 33 (revised). 
That part of those regulations which is 
material here are quoted as follows: 

Article 27, Regulations No. 35 
vised): = 

“Fiduciaries acting for or 
other incompetents~ will be required to 
make returns of income according 
the marital status of the beneficiaries, 
and ir all cases of return under section 
2(b), of September 8, 1916, 
amended, when the income of the estate 
or trust, as an entity, is $1,000 or over. 
This return will be on Form 1040 or 
1040-A, 

“Fiduciaries are required to make re- 
turns of income on Income Tax Form 
1041 whenever the interest of any ben- 


of the 


are 


the 


to are 


(re- 


minors 


act as 


of Internal Revenue 
which he had accepted as correct in his 
prior claim before the Commissioner is 
contrary to the principles stated in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It was contended that the question in- 
volved in this case was correctly de- 
termined in accordance with the plain 
provisions of the statute and with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

In support of its contentions the Gov- 
ernment 3 the 


Commissioner 


cited Section 3226 of Re- 
1014 of the Revenue Act of 
Article 1036 of Treasury Regulations 45 
(1920 Edition.) 


} Within 


| with the 


| Act of 1924. 


1 of a 


to 


| article 
vised Statutes, as amended by Section | 
1924, and 


eficiary in the net income of an estate 
or trust for which the fiduciary acts is 
$1,000 or over for an unmarried ben- 
eficiary, and in case they are married 
beneficiaries, then a return will be re- 


| quired whenever the interest of any such 


married beneficiary is $2,000 or 
Article 29, Regulations No. 


” 
over. 


33 (re- 


| vised): 


Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2(b) it is held that estates during 
the period of administration, have but 
one beneficiary, and that beneficiary is 
the estate. Therefore a return on Form 
1040 or 1040-A, subject to all the de- 


| ductions and exemption, shall be made 
| by 


the executor or administrator for 
such beneficiary and the entire tax paid 
thereon.” 


Petitioner Declares 
Assessment Is Too Late 

The petitioner contends that the time 
which the Commissioner could 
any income taxes against the es- 
expired on April 1, 1923, or five 

after the return on Form 1041 
filed by Benjamin Werbelovsky, 
one of the executors. 

The respondent’s position 
accordance with the Revenue Act of 
1916 he was given authority, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to prescribe the form or forms 
to be used by all taxpayers in reporting 
their income; that pursuant to such au- 
thority he, with the approval of the 
Secretary, promulgated certain regula- 
tions providing that in all cases of re- 
porting under section 2(b) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1916, as amended, a re- 
turn should be filed on Form 1040 or 
1040-A when the income of the estate, 
an entity, was $1,000 or over; that 
no return had been filed on either Form 
1040 or 1040-A; and that, therefore, in 
accordance’ with section 278(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 the tax here in 
question could be assessed, or a_ pro- 
ceeding in court for its collection could 
be begun without assessment at any 
time. 

We are of the opinion that both the 
assessment and collection of the tax 
here in question are barred by the 
statute of limitations. A careful read- 
ing of section 8(c) supra, indicates that 
Congress intended but one return to be 
filed for an estate; that such return 
could be filed by one of two or more 
joint executors who was to make oath 
that he had sufficient knowledge of the 
affairs of such estate to enable him to 
make such return, and that the same 
was, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, true and correct; and that a re- 
turn soefiled under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe, “shall be a sufficient compliance 
requirements of this para- 


tate 
years 
was 


that in 


is 


as 


graph.” 

In the instant case a return on Form 
1041 was filed by one of the joint ex- 
ecutors. This executor made oath to 
the fact that he had sufficient knowledge 
to enable him make the return and 
that the same was to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, true and correct. 
The return filed was provided for in the 
regulations approved by the Secretary. 

Does the fact that the executor who 
filed the return for the estate did not 
include in return certain income 
which the Commissioner has determin@d 
was income of the estate, but which the 
still was income, or the 
fact that the executor in filing “a re- 
turn of the income” used Form 1041 
of either Form 1040 or 1040-A 
place the estate in the position of hav- 
failed to file a return within the 
meaning of the words “or of a failure 
to file a return” as used in_ section 
278(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924? 
We thnk not. The estate did file “a re- 
turn. 


to 


such 


estate denies 


instead 


ng 
ing 


No Fraud Alleged 


In Return Presented 

The Commissioner has not alleged or 
contended that the return as filed was 
either a “false or fraudulent return with 
intent to evade tax.” Under such facts 

id circumstances we fail to find any 
authority in section 278(a) for the prop- 
osiiion that the taxes here in question 
could be assessed or a proceeding in 
court for their collection could be begun 
without assessment at any time. 

The respondent in effect is asking us 
to read into section 278(a) the 
“required” as if the statute read “or of 
a failure to file a required return.” This 
we cannot do. The word “required” was 
in a similar provision of the Revenue 
Act immediately prior to the Revenue 
See the second proviso of 
section 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, which reads: 

“Provided further, That in the 
false or fraudulent return 
intent to evade tax, or of a failure to 
file a required. return, the amount of 
tax due may be determined, assessed, 
and collected, and a suit or proceeding 
for the collection of such amount may 
be begun, at any time after it becomes 
due.” 

It must be assumed that Congress in- 
tended to omit the word “required” in 
the latter act. 

But even if we were to hold that when 
Congress spoke of “a return” in section 
278(a) it meant “a required — return,” 
since in section 277(a) (2) of the same 


word 


case 


with 


act it provides for the assessment of the | 


tax “within five years after the return 
was filed,” yet we are of the opinion 
that the return filed for the estate 
satisfies this requirement. Section 8(c) 
of the 1916 Act requires the executor 
to “make and render a return of the 
income” of the estate. The regulations 
provide that a return shall be filed only 
if the net income of the estate is $1,000 
or over. See article 27, supra. This 
has referenec to Forms 1040, 
1040-A and 1041, 

According to the best knowledge and 
belief the executor had at the time he 
filed Form 1041, the estate had “no net 


” f 


Estates 


He would not then, in 
with the regulations, be re- 
quired to file any return for the estate. 
But according also to his best knowl- 
edge and belief the estate had a gross 
income of $71,030.19, and in accordance 


with 8(c) of the 


e ” 
| Income. ac- 


cordance 


section act he was 


| required “to make and render a return | 


of the income.” ; 

The executor who filed the return be- 
lieved that no tax was due. If the reg- 
ulations themselves did not provide for 
a return in such a case, it does not ap- 


to us 


pear material what form the ex- 
ecutor used in making and rendering a 
return of the income as long as he filed 
“a return.” 

The Commissioner was put 
that a filed 


given five years to examine the return 


on notice 


return had been and was 
and determine whether any taxes were 
due. This he did not do until after more 


than two and one-half after the 
We 
therefore, of the opinion that the assess- 
of the 
the respondent are barred 
the statute of limitations. Compare 
Appeal of Mabel Elevator Co., 2 B. T, A. 
517, and Bastrop Mercantile Co., Ltd., v. 
Commissioner, 7 B, T, A. — 

In of 


foregoing opinion it 


years 


five-year period had expired. are, 


ment and collection taxes now 


proposed by 


by 


view our conclusions the 


become 


in 
does not 
necessary to consider the remaining six 
issues raised in the pleadings. 


Judgment of no deficency will be en- 
tered for the petitioner. 
Considered 
and Arundell. 
October 3, 1927, 


by Sternhagen, Lansdon 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 


Published October 8, 1927. 


*Oliver Prescott and Lucius H. Beers, 


Executors of the Estate of Emily H. | 


Bourne, Petitioners, v. 

Docket No. 7883. 

Taxes paid by executors to the States 

of New York, Connecticut, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and West Virginia, under 
their respective transfer and inheritance 
tax statutes, are legal deductions from 
gross income in income-tax returns of 
the estate in process of administration 
or settlement. 

*Rhode Island Hvspital Trust Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No. 7913. 

1, The amaunt of $31,539.38, repre- 
senting interest on notes of political sub- 
divisions of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, was erroneously reported by the 
petitioner as taxable income for the 
fiscal period ended October 31, 1921. 

2. The petitioner set up a reserve 
for bad debts during its fiscal year 1919 
in the amount of $600,000 and made ad- 
ditions thereto in the amounts of $400,- 


Commissioner. 


000 and $200,000 for the fiscal years | 


1920 and 1921, respectively. In its in- 
come-tax return for the fiscal year 1921 
it deducted from gross income $100,000 
on account of bad debts ascertained to 
be worthless and charged off during the 
year, and in addition the $200,000 in- 
crease to its reserye for the fiscal year 
1921. Held, that the petitioner was en- 
titled to the deduction of debts ascer- 
tained .to be worthless and charged off 
during the year, but not to the deduction 
of $200,000 representing the addition to 
its reserve for bad debts. 

3. The evidence fails to establish that 
the petitioner is entitled to a deduction 
for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1921, of $87,500 alleged to represent bad 
debts recoverable only in part. 

“J. W. Bowman, Petitioner, v 
sioner. Docket No. 7469. 
The amcuni of petitioner’s income for 

the calendar year 1919, from a partner- 

ship having a fiscal year ended January 

31, 1919, which is subject to tax at 1918 

rates, determined. 

*Ralph L. Evans, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 7107. 

Petitioner, in 1923, invented at no cost 
a certain secret process or formula ap- 
plicable to hair dyes. He desired to ob- 
tain the business of Inecto, Incorporated, 
a New York corporation, all of the stock 
of which was owned by P. W. Ducker. 
Ducker caused Inecto, Incorporated, a 
Delaware corporation, to be organized. 
The New York corporation transferred 
all its assets to the Delaware corporation 
in exchange for all of the latter’s stock. 
The Delaware corporation then borrowed 
$75,000 from a finance company efi- 
denced by a certified check. The Dela- 
ware corporation then indorsed and de- 
livered said check to the New York cor- 
poration in consideration for all of the 
capital stock of the Delaware corpora- 
tion. Held, that under section 202(c) (3) 


- Commis- 


of the Revenue Act of 1921 the petitioner ' 


received no income in 1923 as he had no 
proprietary right in the check and was 
in control of the Delaware corporation 
immediately after the transfer to it of 
his secret formula. 

Appeal of Blackstone Manufacturing 

Company. Docket No. 4899. 

Evidence does not establish a value of 
water rights paid in for stock at March 
5, 1841, in excess of that allowed by the 
Commissioner as a factor of invested 
capital. 

Thomas J. Locke, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 10616. 

1. Cost of a warehouse roof as ordi- 
nary and necessary expense paid or in- 
curred in the taxable year 

2. 
management of a dormitory owned by 
the State of Mississippi, and operated 
by employes of a State institution for 
the service of students. 


was maintained by collecting funds from 
students. Prior, or during the taxable 
year, ‘dormitory funds were embezzled, 
and, at the end of such year, there were 
unpaid claims against the dormitory 
management in large amounts. The 
| State was under no legal liability for the 
debts of the dormitory 
Held, that the amount 


cue the peti- 


tioner from the dormitory management | 


disallowed. | 
Petitioner sold merchandise to the | 


State made no | 
appropriations for such dormitory, which | 


management | 
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Fy XCHANGE: Property: Memberships; Secs. 202(c), 234, 1921 Act.—Trans- 

4 fer of five memberships in Minneapolis and Duluth Chambers of Com- 
meray, and five like memberships acquired from transferee in payment there- 
tor, held exchange of property for property of like kind and use from which 


no gain or loss was derived under Secs, 202(c) and 234, 192 


Act.—C. C. Wy- 


man & Co, v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 5 


(Volume II). 


[NCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS TAX: Invested Capital: Collection: 

Statute of Limitations: Court Decision—1. A corporation which made sub- 
stantial profits from the purchase and sale of merchandise on its own account 
and which had unsold merchandise on hand at the beginning of the year in- 
ventoried at $18,000 had more than a nominal capital and is not entitled to 


assessment: under Section 209, 


Revenue Act 


of 1917, notwithstanding the 


principal business was that of selling merchandise belonging to others on a 


commission basis. 


2. A tax paid after the statute of limitations as to collec- 


tion has expired cannot be recovered by suit where prior to the expiration of 
such period of limitations the taxpayer deposited bonds as security for the 
payment of the tax upon demand.—Full text of Treasury Decision based on 
George A. Mendes & Co. v. Bowers (The United States Daily, Yearly Index 


Page 1834, Volume II).—T. D. 4093. 


I IMITATIONS: 
4 


Assessment: Estates: Returns: 


Sec, 277, 1924 Act.—Time 


within which Commissioner could assess taX against estate. in absence of 
false or fraudulent return, expired five years after return on Form 1041 was 


filed by one of exe.zitors, held 
belovsky, Executor, vy. 
2260, Col. 2 (Volume II), 


under Sec. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals),—Yearly Index Page 


1924 Act.—Abraham Wer- 


2s 


"TOBACCO: Taxes: Paddlers: Sees. 3381, 3382, 3383, R. S—Operator of air- 
plane making sales of tax-paid tobacco products from plane at airport 


held not liable as peddler of tobacco under Secs. 


3381, 3382, 3383, Revised 


Statutes.—T. 1.— Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 7 (Volume II), 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


No Gain or Loss Is Held to Be Derived 


From Exchange of Similar Memberships 


Transfer Designed to Show Reduction in Value Declared 


To Have No Effect on Tax Return. 


C. C. Wyman & Company vy. COMMIs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 10676. 

The transfer of five memberships in 
the Minneapolis and Duluth Chambers 
of Commerce. where there was acquired 
from the transferee five like member- 
ships in payment therefot, was an ex- 
for property of a 
like kind and use from which no gain 


change of property 


| or loss was derived, the Board of Tax 


Appeals held herein, construing sections 
202(c) and 234 of the 1921 Revenue Act, 

Good will acquired by the petitioner 
$50,000 par value of 
by the 
cash value of 


in exchange for 
capital stock was determined 
Board to have had a 
$25,000. 

J. H. Kirby and B. J. Coffey for the 
petitioner and Joseph B. Harlacher for 
the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is 
a Minnesota corporation, engaged in the 
grain commission business. Its principal 
business is receiving and selling cash 
grain for independent grain shippers of 
the Northwest, largely farmers’ elevator 
companies, which it finances to a great 
extent. The business was established in 
1883, as a partnership under the. name 
of Martin & Wyman. 

Stock Given For Good Will. 

On April 30, 1903, Wyman took over 
the business and carried it on individ- 
ually under the name of C. C. Wyman 
& Company, during the years 1903, 1904, 
1905. 1905, he, together with 
others, incorporated the petitioner with 
a capital stock of $100,000, $25,000 of 


and In 


was a worthless *debt at December 

1920, and that, for Federal tax purposes, 

it was a proper deduction from gross 

income for that year. 

Sterling Coal Company, Ltd., Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket Nos. 8048, 
13358. 

A taxpayer is not permitted to revise 
its depletion deduction for previous 
years as the result of factors deter- 
mined in subsequent years. If subse- 
quent developments show that a mate- 
rial error has been made in the original 
estimates of ore reserves a new esti- 
mate may be made and the capital re- 
maining to be recovered distributed / ac- 
cordingly. 

Simon Kohn; Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
Docket No. 13169. 

Where no facts were ascertained in 
1921 relating to the worthlessness of a 
debt, they being known in prior years, 
the petitioner is not entitled to a de- 
duction in that year on account of a 
debt ascertained to be worthless  al- 
though it was charged off in that year. 
Alexander Vayssie, Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner. Docket No. 9530. 

Where husband and wife in California 
erroneously file separate returns report- 
ing their income on the community prop- 
erty basis and each make payments of 
the tax liability shown, and their Com- 
missioner determines that the entire in- 
come should be taxed to the husband 
and tenders to the wife a refund of the 
amount paid by her, the husband is not 
entitled to have the amount due the 
wife credited against his tax liability. 

Decisions. marked (*) have been des- 
ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in this or subsequent isues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write to 
the Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily, 


31, | 


which was issued for tangible assets, 
$25,000 additional for cash, and $50,000 
for the good will of the predecessor 
business. 

Wyman had traveled over the country 
and established the business and he did 
all the exchange business. While the 
business vsas conducted by him as an 
individual and after the organization of 
the corporation, one or more traveling 

; salesmen Were employed to purchase the 
grain and to keep on friendly relations 
with producers, After the business was 
incorporated Wyman made it a practice 
of covering the territory once a year 
to hold his clientele. 

The income of the business was from 
commisgions, interest upon money ad- 
vance@ to farmers, and farm profits on 
the purchase and sale of grain. The 
principal reason for the incorporation 
of the business was’ to enable some em- 
ployes to acquire a stock interest therein. 


Value of Stock Fixed. 

The earnings for the years 1903, 1904 
and 1905 were on an invested capital 
which at no time exceeded $25,000. The 
cash value at the date paid in for $50,000 
par value of capital stock was $25,000. 

When the corporation was organized, 
Wyman turned over to the corporation 
two memberships in the Minncapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and one member- 
ship in the Minneapolis Clearing House. 
These were turned in at their then mar- 
ket value of $4,450 for each of the mem- 
berships in the Chamber 
and $300 for that in the 
Clearing Flouse. 





of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


It was the practice of the petitioner 
to value its memberships in the Minneap 
‘olis Chamber of Commerce and in the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce at the end 
of each year at their then market value. 
Subsequent to the organization of the 
corporation it acquired an additional 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and two memberships in 
the Duluth Chamber of Commerce. The 
value of these memberships at March 1, 
1913, was $3,600 each. 

Value Lower in 1921, 

The value had declined in 1921 and 
the petitioner, desiring to make note of 
that fact in its balance sheet for the 


| purpose of establishing its credit with the 


banks and in order to take a deduction in 
its income-tax return, transferred-the five 
memberships in December, 1921, to the 
Hoover Grain Company at the then mar- 
ket price, and on the same date acquired 
five like memberships from the Hoover 
Grain Company at a like price. A cer- 
tificate and a trading room card are is- 
sued with each membership and the 
transfers of the memberships above in- 
dicated were carried out in the usual man- 
ner. The transfers were effected on the 
books of the exchanges. In its income- 
tax return for the fiscal year ended in 
1921, the petitioner claimed the deduc- 
tion of a loss of $9,000 in respect of the 
memberships transferred, which deduc- 
tion was disallowed by the Commissioner. 

Opinion by Smith: The first point 
raised by 
of the good will of the sole proprietor- 


was transferred to the petitioner in 1905 
in exchange for $50,000 par value of 
capital stock. The evidence is to the 
effect that C. C. Wyman had built up 
a large lucrative commission grain busi- 
ness with shippers of grain in the North- 
west. 

The business of 
Martin & Wyman 
from 1883 to 1902 
to exceed $20,000 or 
of the years 1903, 1904, and 1905 were 
made on a capital of not to exceed 
$25,000. 


the partnership of 
had been conducted 
on a Capital of not 


Profits Should Increase. 
Wyman had been successful over a 
long series of years in retaining his 





clientele. He testified that some grain 
producers had been shipping their grain 


to him te sell for more .than 40 years. | announced officially at the White Housed? 


| Airplane (Operator 


Who Sells Tobacco 
Classed As Dealer 


Sales From Machine at Air- 
perts Do Not Constitute 
Activity as Ped- 


Treasury Ru.ina, T. 1. 

An operator of an airplane making 
sales of tax-paid tobacco products from 
the plane at an airport is not liable as 
a peddler of tobacco under sections 3381, 
3382 and 3383, of the Revised Statutes, 
necording to a Treasury ruling, T. 1. 

The ruling, in full text, follows: 

Sales of tobacco products made from 
an airplane after landing at an airport 
are not regarded as made while travel- 
ing from one public gathering to another 
and without having any particular place 
at which sales are made, within the 
purview of the definition of a peddlgr 
of tobacco. (Reference T. D. 969, dat@ed 
January 24, 1906.) Rather, it appe 
that the plane after landing at various 
airports establishes fixed places of busi- 
ness where sales are made after the 
manner of a dealer_in tobacco as de- 
fined in subsection 8 of section 3244 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

It is considered that sales made from 
airplanes are similar to those sales made 
by persons who put up booths or stands 
at public gatherings, such as farm ven- 
dues, fairs, bazaars, political meetings, 
ete, and at such fixed places of busi- 
ness sell tobacco products as dealers in 
tobacco. 


The profits’ 6f the corporation for the 
years 1906, 1907, and 1908 averaged 
greater than the profits of the business 
conducted by Wyman as an individual. 
The good will of the individual business 
was paid into the corporation in ex- 
change for shares of stock. 

Good will is not necessarily confined to 
aname. It may as well attach to a par- 
ticular location where the business is 
transacted or to a list of customers or 
to other elements of value in the busi- 
ness as a going concern. Metropolitan 
Bank v. St. Louis Dispatch Co., 149 U. S. 
436, 446. 

The evidence warrants the conclusion 
that the good will of the individual busi- 
ness of C. C. Wyman & Company, paid 
in to the petitioner for $50,000 capital 


| stock, had a cash value at the date paid 


in of $25,000. 

The petitioner claims that it sustained 
a loss upon the sale of certain member- 
ships in the Chambers of Commerce of 
Minneapolis and Duluth in 1921. In its 


| original petition it claimed the amount 


of the loss was $9,000, but this was 
amended to $2,100. 
Applicable Law Cited. 

Section 202(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides as a basis for determining 
gain or loss: 

“For the purposes of this title, on an 
exchange of property, real, personal or 
mixed, for any other such property, no 
gain or loss shall_be recognized unless 
the properiy received in exchange has 
a readily realizable market value; but 
even if the property received in exchange 
has a readily realizable’ market value, 
no gain or loss shall be recognized. 

“(1) When any such property held for 
investment, or for productive use in trade 
or business (not including stock-in-trade 
or other property held primarily for 
sale), is exchanged for property of a 
like kind or use.” 

Section 224 of the same act permits 
a corporation to deduct from gross in- 
come in making its tax return: 

“(4) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able vear and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise, * * * No de- 
duction shall be allowed for any loss 
claimed to have been sustained in any 
sale or other disposition of shares of 
stock or securities made after the pas- 


| sage of this Act where it appears that 


| was sustained on the 


| are not in evidence. 


this proceeding is the value | 


ship of C. ©. Wyman & Company which | 


within 30 days before or after the date 
of such sale or other disposition the 
taxpayer has acquired (otherwise than 
by bequest or inheritance) substantially 
identical property, and the property s 
acquired is held by the taxpayer for a > 
period after such sale or other di 
position, unless such claim is made by 
a dealer in stock or securities and with 
respect to a transaction made in the 
ordinary course of its business.” 

The petitioner claims that the trans- 
action by which it transferred five mem- 
berships in the Mineapolis and Duluth 
Chambers of Commerce for five like 
memberships with the Hoover Grain 
Company was a sale of such member- 
ships, and that it is entitled to deduct 
from itS gross income the loss which 
sale of at least 
two of the memberships. 

The actual details of the transaction 
The evidence shows, 
however, that the petitioner transferred 
five memberships to the Hoover Grain 
Company and the Hoover Grain Com- 
pany transferred on the same day five 
like memberships to the petitioner. 
There is no evidence that there was any 
cash transaction between the parties. 

We think that it is immaterial that 
the transwers took place at the then mar- 
ket price of the memberships, The 
substance of the transaction was an ex- 
change of property for like property 
within the meaning of section 202(c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, above quoted. 


s- 


| No deductible loss resulted to the pe- 
| titioner from such transaction, 


$25,000. The profits | 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Littleton and Love. 

September 30, 1927. 


President Coolidge Names 
New District Attorney 


President Coolidge has appointed Leon- 
ard E. Wales, of Wilmington, Dela., 
United States District Attorney for the 
District has just been 


of Delaware, it 


4 
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Commerce 


Rapid Development 
Of Coal-Tar Products 
Is Shown by Census 


Progress in Manufacture of 
| ing which the Department of Commerce 


Domestic and Other Dyes 
Since 1917 Reported to 
Be Unparalleled. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
and mixed fabrics. The production of 
vat dyes established a new record in 
1926, with a total of over 4,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 
pounds in 1925. None of these dyes was 
made in the United States prior to the 
World War. 
Affects Domestic Consumers. 
This class of dyes is used largely on 


gional fastness to light and to the 


“odern laundry treatment. The increase 


in domestic production is of interest to | 
every consumer of fabrics as a matter | 
Many domestic textile man- | 
ufacturers have in recent years put on | 


of economy. 


the market a variety of fast dyed fab- 
ries of cotton and of linen marked with 
a trade name bearing a guarantee as to 
their fastness to washing and light. It 
is probable that colored textiles will 


soon be marked according to their fast- | 
A large variety of products or | 


ness. 
commodities are now graded and sold 
according to definite standards, and it is 
logical that the same policy should be 
adopted by the textile industry. 

The total production of coal-tar dyes 
by 61 firms was 87,978,624 pounds, an 
increase of 2 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 
255,836 pounds, valued 
at a weighted average of 42 cents per 
pound, or 10 per cent less than the 
corresponding average price during 1925. 
The average price in 1917 was $1.42 
per pound. The competition between 
domestic dye manfacturers severe, 
and resulted in 16 fewer firms engaged 
in production in 1926 than in 1925. 

The imports of dyes during 1926 were 
4,673,196 pounds, valued at $4,103,301, 
representing a decrease of 10 per cent 
in quantity and 11.5 per cent in value, 
as compared with 1925. 

Exports of dyes in 1926 increased 
slightly in quantity, but decreased 11 


per cent in value, as compared with 
1925. 


is 


International Dye Trade. 


Competition among the dye-producing 
nations of the world has been severe, 


particularly in the sale of the cheaper | 


bulk colors to China, British India, and 
other nonproducing nations. The trend 
toward the increased use of fast dyes, 
including vat dyes and other high priced 
colors, continues and promises to in- 
crease. 

A number of international agreements 
were negotiated in 1926 between impor- 
tant groups of the 


reducing the severe competition, possi- 
bly by a division of world markets. It 
is reported that the German interests 
have negotiated with Japanese, French, 
and ‘Swiss industries. 

Germany continues to make organized 
efforts to regain her former dominance 
of the world’s dye markets. In 1926 
the Interessen Gemeinschaft greatly ex- 
panded its operations by gaining control 
of several German chemical companies 


occupying important positions in related | 


branches 
It 


of the chemical industry. 
reported that the capital in- 
crease of the Interessen Gemeinschaft 
from 646 million reich marks in 
to 1,100 million reich marks in 1926 will 
be used in extending its nitrogen plants 
aend in erecting new plants to utilize the 
Bergius process of liquefying coal. 
Germany Extends Trade. 

Germany has been successful in ex- 
tending her export trade, particularly 
in the higher priced dyes; her prewar 
trade in the cheap bulk colors, such as 
indigo and sulphur black, has not been 
recovered. 

e Great Britain the chemical indus- 
“'¥, as well as other industries, was se- 
riously affected by the coal strike of 
1926. The British, like the Germans, 
have formed mergers which make it pos- 
sible to conclude trade agreements with 
similar large groups in other countries. 

In Switzerland the dye industry has 
suffered from the effect of increased 
competition on indigo. 

Italy has increased her production of 
dyes in recent years. The Italians have 
begun the manufacture of synthetie in- 


is 


digo for which they have a modern plant | 
with an annual capacity of over 3,000,000 - 


pounds, ° 

The production of coal-tar medicinals 
continued to show substantial progress. 
Many of these products are essential 
for the treatment of certain diseases, 
such as syphillis and other protozoan 
infections. The 1926 production of. 8,- 
696,196 pounds of medicinals was 11 per 
cent greater than that in 1925, and sales 
of 3,593,226 pounds, valued at $6,742,128, 
were 9.1 per cent greater in quantity 
and 6.5 per cent greater in value than 
in the preceding year. 

‘Research now under way points to 
further discoveries of great importance 
to public welfare. 

Sympathetic Chemicals Increase. 

The manufacture of synthetic organic 
chemicals of noncoal-tar origin is in- 
creasing so rapidly that in value of 
products it bids fair to rival coal-tar 
chemicals in the near future. Thé pro- 
duction of 214,842,813 pounds in 1926 
is a 37 per cent increase over that of 
1925. Sales in 1926 were 168,712,158 
pounds, valued at $29,719,270. 

The manufacture of ‘solvents of non- 
coal-tar origin has reached large pro- 
portions. Of these the largest increase 
in production was shown in _ butanol, 
butyl acetate, ethyl acetate, amy! actate, 
and ethylene glycol. 
vents are used in the new 
aequers applied by the 
and now uscd on most 
mobiles, ond th: 


automobile 

spray method 
American auto- 
in the in 
lar furniture lacquers, 


seviy ? 
gly popu- 


both on ready- 


2,600,000 | 


| indicates that the 
: ‘ ! as both purchaser and agent. 
4 ton fabrics and yields shades of ex- | 


Sales in 1926 totaled 86,- | 
at $36,312,648, | 


L producing nations | 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices and | 


1925 j 


Mahy of the sol- | 
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F oreign Trade — 


| Canada Offers Widest Field for Selling 


Various Commodities Made in America 


American-made commodities concern- 


received inquiries during the week ended 


| October 8 ranged from scientific appa- 
| yatus to chewing gum, according to the 
| weekly list of foreign trade opportuni- 


ties made public by the Department Oc- 


concerning automotive products, includ- 


ing automobile sleeping coaches. 
Detailed information on_ the 

openings are available to firms and in- 

dividuals upon application to any dis- 


sales 


trict or cooperative office of the Bureau | 


partment of Commerce. 
inquirer would act 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential in- 
formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


! of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- | 
The asterisk | 


| and accessories, automobile; 27555, 


mestic Commerce at the same time those | 


releases are mailed to the press. 
tain the confidential information it 
necessary only for American exporters to 
apply to the nearest office of the Bureau, 


is 


To ob- | 


| Department of Commerce Lists Market and Agency Needs 
of Nations of World. 


celluloid; 27604, Linoleums; 27590, 


Pumps, oil and gasoline. 
Syria—27567, Oil, crude, for Diesel 

engine. 
Uruguay— 

parts, 
Venezuela — 


27640, Radio Sets and 


27569, 


27% Casein-manufac- 


tober 8. There were numerous inquiries | turing machinery. 


West Indies—* Automobile 


cessories. 
Australia—27561, 


27539, ac- 


cement, household; 
27 
piece goods; 


mixed goods; 


27603, cotton and rayon 
27608, silk piece goods; 


27609, silk piece goods, plain and fancy; | 


27615, silk and rayon piece goods. 
Austria—27624, automobile acessories 


and novelties; 27555, automobiles; 27555f, 
canned foods; 27556f, flour; 27555, foot- 


wear, rubber; 27555, motorcycles; 27555, 
pharmaceutical rubber goods; 
rubber products, specialty; 27624, tires 
7555, tex- 

tile goods; 27555, leather, imitation. 
Belgium—27542, automobiles, light, 10- 
horsepower; 27564, aluminum, lead, anti- 


| mony, sinz, and vanadium. 


giving the number or numbers of the 
inquiry or inquiries in which they are 


interested. 
The list of. commodities 
which inquiries were made follows: 
PURCHASERS. 
Algeria—27570—Upholstering machin- 


concerning | 


ery, such as textile shredders and laying | 


machines, wool combing and washing 
machines, feather-crushing machines, 
and eiderdown quilt stuffing machines. 

Arabia—*27603, cloth, rubber-coated, 
for raincoats; *27603, cotton and rayon 
mixed goods; *27595, lighting fixtures, 
electrical, single inclosed, and semidirect; 
27632, wire, fencing, high grade, for 
farms. 


Brazil—*27549f, flour; *27549f, gaso- 


line; *27649, kerosene; *27549, lubricating | 


oils; *27549, resin. 

Canada—27559, black mica chips, and 
black granite and marble; 27598, cotton 
cloth, cheap for table covers; 27633, ele- 
vators, passenger; 27633, fuel oil; 27568, 
gasoline; 276838, hardware, builders’; 
27598, jewelry, cheap; 27568, kerosene; 
27568, lubricating oils; 27571, packaging 
machines for handling powdered soap; 
27633, plumbing supplies, basins, bowls, 
pipings, ete.; 27633, steam heating plant; 
27633, steel beams, girders, forming 
plates, reinforcements, and steel vault 
doors; 27598, watch bracelets, women’s. 

Chile—27647, advertising novelties, 
rubber; 27647, advertising specialties, 
and novelties of all kinds; 27647, boxes 
and novelties for advertising purposes. 

Denmark—27622, boots, riding, bright 
finish, narrow upper; 27622, canvas shoes, 
rubber-soled. 

Egypt—* 27538, automobile accessories, 
ornamental; 
bile, front and rear; 27631, emery cloth; 
27631, emery powder; 27631, grinding 
wheels; *27642, pine, southern yellow, 


| mahogany, oak, and Douglas fir. 


Motor Coach Demand 
In England 


England—27540, motor coaches, auto- 
mobile; 27540, sleeping coaches, auto- 
mobile; *27591, sulphur, powdered, rock, 
all grades, in 5-ton lots. 

France—27572, broom-manufacturing 
machines; 27584f, canned fruit; 27584f, 


Field Refrigeration 
Agents in Canada 

Canada—-27607, braids; 27607, cotton 
linings for shoes; 27607, elastics; 27574, 


hemp trolling lines; 27574, ice making 
machinery, with engine, 1-ton capacity; | 


27607, lining leathers; 27574, refrigerat- 
ing plants 
nets; 27574, tanks, amonia, for refrig- 


eration; 27587, umbrella handles. 
Chile—27550f, rice; 27616, vulcanized 


fiber for trunk and suitcase manufacture. | 


Agents. 
Czechoslovakia — 27541, 


27541, automobile accessories; 27628, 


dyes; 27541, garage equipment; 27541, | 


light motor trucks. 

Denmark—27582, novelties in 
window equipment; 27582, office equip- 
ment; 27581, pictures, press. 

Ecuador — 27583, bricks, fireproof; 
27583f, codfish, and other salted fish; 
27583, fly paper; 27583, nails, galvan- 
ized iron; 27583f, sardines; 27583f, sal- 
mon; 27583, shoe polishes; 27583, trucks, 
motor; 27583, quine. 

Egypt—27617, cotton duck; 27575, 
elevators, passenger; 27551, hosiery, cot- 
ton and rayon; 27644, pine, long and 
short leaf, pitchpine, and plywood; 
27551, toilet and laundry soaps. 

England—27565, copper and_ brass 
sheets, roll, and similar products, 


Germany Needs Agents 


| For Machine Tools 


*27538, bumpers, automo- | 


Germany—27629, borax; 27577, ma- 
chine tools, metalworking; 27630, rosin; 
27578, stone-crushing machines; 27543, 
street cleaning machines, vacuum; 27588, 
sowing, harvesting and hodging ma- 
chines, ensilage cutters, plows, and trac- 
tors; 27588, tools, agricultural; 27577, 
tools, hand, metalworking and wood- 
working; 27584, toys, all kinds; 27577, 
woodworking machinery. 

Italy—27552f, canned salmon, chum; 


| 27576, ice-making machinery, large in- 


fruit, dried; 27636, meat grinders for ho- | 
tels, butcher shops, etc.; *27563, roofing, | 


terrace. 


Germany—27562, abrasive garnets; 


| 27577f, grain, especially 


27618, belts, light weight for industrial | 


purposes; *27634, ball bearings, precision 
tools, stretching: instruments, spiral 
drills, screw taps, and milling cutters; 
27619, furs; 27546f, fruit, fresh; 27638f, 
fruit, dried; 27547, glycerine; 
greases, vegetable oils, etce., for 
stock; 27573, machinery for manufactur- 
ing wooden clothes pins; *27634, machine 


' tools, metalworking; 27638f, oranges. 


Greece—27637, copper sulphate. 

India—*27623, agricultural imple- 
ments; *27623, bolts; *27606, cotton 
grey and bleached piece goods; 27601, 
cotton voiles, printed, and mercerized 
buff satin; 27558, copper ingots; 1, 
Douglas fir; *27623, enamels; 
hardware; *27623, nails; *27623, 
*27623, rubber goods, industrial; *27623, 
screws; “27623, tools, engineering; 27641, 
trucks, electric; *27623, varnishes; 
*27623, washers. 

Italy—*27596, bakelite insulating ma- 
terials in blocks and sticks; *27592, 
celluloid ix sheets, inflammable and non- 
inflammable; 27544f, gum, chewing, in 
balls; 27545f, gum, chickle;* *27592, oil- 
cloth. 

Java—* 27635, 
materials for 


*27635, 


powders and 
welding; 


scaling 
oxyacetylene 


mining. 


| silk, medium 


27547f, | 
soap | 


| catsup, 


stallations; 27552f, lard; 27552f, wheat. 

Mexico—27605, cotton denims; 27605, 
khaki cloth; 27605, wearing apparel for 
men and women. 

Netherlands—27612, carpets; 27612, 
fur coats; 27612, rugs; 27612, rain coats; 
27612, wool piece goods. 

Norway—27577f, flour, wheat and rye; 
corn; 27557f, 
sugar. 

Panama—27611, hosiery, cotton and 
and best grades; 27611, 
knit goods; 27611, underwear. 

Rumania—27613, yarn, cotton 
wool! 27613, wool. 

South Africa—27585, bottles, for milk, 
ete.; 27648, burglar-proof de- 


and 


| vices, electric; 27645, Douglas fir, ply- 


wood, oak, red wood, and clear white 
pine; 27585, glass jars; 27646, handles 
for axes, brooms, mops, and for general 
foundry tools; 27600, lamp chimneys; 
27600, soda fountain equipment. 
Spain—27575, agricultural machinery; 


| 27573, construction and converying ma- 


chinery; 27573, mining machinery; 
27578, tools, road-working, railway, and 
mining. 

Sweden — 27554f, canned fruit; 2755f, 
pilchards in tomato sauce; 27614, shirts, 
negligee, and semi-soft collars; 27614, 


| underwear, winter, best quality, men’s; 


27554f, fruit, fresh and. dried. 
Switzerland, 27586, motion pictures; 


| 27589, phonographs; 27579, phonograph 
| records. 


tools, road-working, railway and | 


Latvia—*27621, bandages, rubber, all 


kinds; *27621f, gum, chewing; 
household electrical appliances; 
hosiery, elastic, silk and cotton. 

Mexico—27643, veneers, quartered oak. 

Morocco—* 27627, brushware; 7 
greases; *27627, lubricating oils; *2762 
paints; *27627, varnishes. 

Netherlands—27625, Naval stores. 

New Guinea—276339f, Canned foods; 
27602. Cotton cloth, cheap for blouses. 

Scotland—*27626, Perfumes; *27626, 
Toilet preparations, 

South Africa—27580, Peanut products 
manufacturing machinery. 27594, Stoves, 
electric, 

Spain—27560, Bricks, magnesite 
fractory; 27560, Magnesite, granular 
and powdered; 27620, Scientific appa- 
ratus for Use in connection with water- 
works, 

Switzerland—27597, Hooks and eyes, 


re- 


made furniture and for home consump- 
tion. 
The of 


large production 


Tunisia, 27589, windmills, fan and 


wheel model, with steel tower. 
Mexico Revises Duty 
On Catile and Meats 


Exportation of Caitle Is Free 


Under Certain Restrictions; 
Other Rates Lowered. 


Cabled advices from the acting Com- 
mercial Attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe, to the Department of Commerce 
report revisions in the Mexican export 
duties on cattle and meats. The 
text of the report follows: 


The Mexican export duties on cattle | 
and meats have been revised to become | 


eifective October 9, 1927, except in one 
instance in which the effective date is 
October 1. 

The revision carries with it lower du- 
ties on unspecified cattle. Unspecified 
fresh meats and meat that is smoked, 


salted, pressed or dried, are placed on | 


| the free list. 


ethylene | 


glycol in 1926 was of more than usual | 
interest because of its recently developed | 


use as a partial substitute for glycerine 


in the manufacture of antifreeze dyna- | 


mite. 
an extensive use as an antifreeze agent 


' for automobile radiators. 


Ethylene glycol has promise of | 


| 


A unique provision that will become 
effective permits the duty-free exporta- 
tion of cattle in specified numbers con- 
tingent upon the exportation of a certain 
amount of domestic meats and tanned 
hides. In addition to the stated rates, 
the usual surtax of 12 per cent of the 
amount of the duty is levied, 


608, cotton piece goods; 27609, cotton | 


| 25.) 


for fishing vessels; 27599, | 
toys, mechanical; 27574, twine for salmon 


automobiles; 


shop | 


full | 


Rubber 
Novelties of Rubber 
| Ruled to Be Dutiable 
At 25 Per Cent Rate 


Protests of Importers as to 
Duty Assessed on Reaffia 
Fiber and Wall Board 
Are Also Upheld. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Small figures and 


| bath mittens, composed of sponge rub- 
| ber, are the subject of a decision just | 


rendered by the United States Customs 
| Court in favor of Julius Schmid, Ine. 
These articles were taxed as toys at 
70 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1414, Tariff Act of 1922. 
van rules that they should have been 


returned for duty as manufactures of 


97555, | India rubber, not specially provided for, 


| under paragraph 1439, at 25 per cent ad : 
122649-G-31082- | 


valorem. (Protest No. 


Importer’s Protest Sustained. 
Sustaining a of the 
Bradley Company, of Sah Francisco, the 


protest 


raffia pal by peeling off the cuticle 
of the leaf in strips, is dutiable at the 
rate of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
under paragraph 1001, Act of 1922, as 
palm leaf fiber, twisted of not twisted. 

The Collector’s assessment at the rate 


of 20 per cent ad valorem under para- | 


graph 1459 as a noneumerated manufac- 
| tured article, is set aside. Judge Weller, 
| in an opinion, sustains the importers’ 
contention. Protest No. 92697-G-30992.) 

Ten Per Cent Duty on Wall Board. 

Wall board, made of slats of wood *% 
of an inch thick, running parallel with 
each other, and joined together on the 
side by the use of cement or some other 
| binding substance, making flat surfaces, 
| each of which is covered by paper or 
pulp about 1-32 of an inch thick and 
bound to the wood by cement or other 


of 10 per cent ad valorem paragraph 
1302, Tariff Act of 1922. 
On entry, this merchandise, imported 


| taxed as a manufacture in chief value of 
wood, at the rate of 33 1-3 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 410, Act of 
1922. Judge McClelland writes a long 
opinion in this case. 
29964-G-11669-24, etc.) 
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Milton | 
| bridge across Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and 
United States Customs Court finds that | 
imported raffia fiber, derived from the | 


binding substance, is dutiable, the United | 
States Customs Court holds, at the rate | 


by O. M. Baxter, Inc., of New York, was | 


(Protests Nos. | 


Chemicals 


_— 


| Bituminous Coal Production in Last W eek 
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Customs Rulings 


Of September Is Record for Five Months 


Volume Passes 10,000,000 Tons for First Time Since 


April 1, Says Department of Commerce. 


For the first time in any week since 
April 1, production of soft coal passed 
the 10,000,000-ton mark in the final week 


of September, the Bureau of Mines of | 
: ' | 
the Department of Commerce reported | 


Oct. 8, in its weekly coal statement. 
The total production in the final week 
of September, including lignite and coal 
| coked at the mines, is estimated at 10,- 
069,000 net tons. Compared with the out- 
put in the week ended September 24, 


this shows an increase of 198,000 or 2 | 


| per cent. 


The total amount of anthracite pro- | 
| duced during the week ended October 1 
Judge Sulli- | is estimated at 1,641,000 net tons. Com- 
| pared with the output in the preceding | 
| week, this shows an increase of 122,000 | 
| 256,000 as against 287,000 tons. 


tons, or 8 per cent. 


The accumulative production of anthra- 
cite since January 1 amounts to 60,504,- 
000 tons as against 61,990,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1926. This 
indicates a decrease, during the current 
year, of 2.4 per cent. 


The total production of soft coal in | 


the month of September amounted to 
41,950,000 net tons, as against 41,705,- 
000 tons in August. The average daily 
rate of output in September was 1,652,- 
000 tons, an increase of 6.9 per cent 
over the August rate. 


Anthracite production in the month of | 
net | 
output of | 


September amounted to 6,642,000 
tons as compared with an 
7,749,000 tons in August. The average 
daily rate of output in September was 
7.3 per cent less than that in August— 





War Department Approves 
Building Two Bridges 


Applications for the building of a 


another across East Bay near Panama 


City, Fla., were approved by the As- ; 


sistant Secretary of War, Hanford Mac- 
Nider, October 5, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of War 


| which follows in full: 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Col- | 


onel Hanford MacNider, has approved 


the following: 


Application made by G. S. Beckwoth | 


for a 
San- 
The 


for approval of modified plan 
bridge to be constructed across 
dusky Bay near Bay Bridge, Ohio. 
original plans were contained in 
instrument signed under dates of June 


} 15, 1927, and June 17, 1927, by the Act- 


ing Chief of Engineers and the Act- 
ing Secretary of War. The modified 
plans provide for shifting the positions 
of the lift span in order to align same 
with the existing channel span in the 
railroad bridge and the channel powers 
of the transmission line. 
submitted provide a total length of 10,- 
400 feet as against 9,500 feet previously 
approved. 

Application made by the State Road 


Department of Florida for revised plans | 


of a bridge to be constructed over East 


Bay (the eastern arm of St. Andrews | 


Bay), about five miles southeast of Pan- 
ama City, Fla. The revised plans pro- 
vide a change in location resulting in 
moving the south end of the bridge 
originally planned to a point 1,000 feet 
west, and the substitution of embank- 


\ Seal 


\ ¢hePISTON 


| catch 


an | 


| . 
| satisfactory 


The plans now | 





Whale Catch Higher 
In South Pacific 


An increase in the South Pacific whale 
eatch during the 1926-27 season is an- 
nounced in a statement issued October 7 
by the Department of Commerce on the 
basis of reports just received from the 


Department’s representative in Norway. | 


The statement follows in full text: 

Norwegian whalers operating in the 
South Seas increased catch considerably 
during the 1926-27 season just closed. 
The total yield of oil from the seasons 
amounted to more than 550,000 
casks as compared with 482,000 during 
1925-26. 


The South Orkney region proved rich | 


in whales, the report states. Owing to 
unfavorable conditions off the South 
Shetland Islands, several English expedi- 
tions were allowed to operate off South 


| Orkney. Whales are reported to have been 


so plentiful that all experienced very 
catches. The results were 
less satisfactory off the South Shet- 
lands, the whales being mostly finbacks 
yielding. comparatively little oil. Blue 
whales were a feature off Southe Georgia, 
and the season’s results there were far 


| above the average, although the weather 


was anything but favorable. 
While the total catch during the re- 


| cent season was generally satisfactory, | 


the report points out that it is believed 
that the profits of the companies oper- 
ating will be affected by the rise in the 
value of the Norwegian krone as well 
as by lower prices prevailing for oil. 





ment for trestles at both ends of the 
bridge from the shore lines to a depth 
of 2.5 feet in East Bay. 


RINGS 


Hearings Scheduled 
By Canadian Board 
| On Revision of Tariff 


| Changes to Be Considered in 
Rates on Aluminum Ware, 
Cotton Goods, and 
Other Products. 


A schedule of hearings before the 
Canadian Tariff Advisory Board was an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce October 8 on the basis of infor- 
mation received from the Commercial 
Attache at Ottawa, L. W. Meekins. The 
announcement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Canadian Tariff Advisory Board, 
which resumec hearings at Ottawa on 
September 13, to consider applications 
for tariff changes, has announced the 
following hearings: 

October 18—Reduction 
on aluminum hollow ware. 

October 19—Revised valuation for 
duty on pine and fir doors, reduction in 
the duty on corkboard, and: revision of 
the drawback on containers for salt. 

Reduction On Cotton Goods. 

October 20—Reduction in the duty on 
cotton goods. 

October 25—Increase in duty on sugar, 
and corn and cane sirups. 

October 26—Reduction in the excise 
tax on cigarettes, and the removal of 
the duty on fish net machinery. 

October 27—Reduction in the duty on 
manufactured rubber goods. 

Higher Rate on Sal Soda. 
| November 15—Increase in the duty on 
sal soda, free entry of borax glass, and 
the imposition of a duty on brass hand- 
les for curling stones. 

November 16—Reduction in the duty 
on beer bottles and wax papers, and an 
increase in the duty on gloves and mitts 
not specified, and chamoisette gloves. 

November 17—Reduction in the duty 
and exemption from sales tax on ma- 
ehinery and apparatus used in mining. 


in the duties 





Prices on Wool Tops 
At Bradford Are Firm 


Bradford prices on wool tops are firm, 
according to cabled advices to the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the con- 
sul at Bradford, Mr. Thompson. The 
report follows in full text: 

The price of wool tops at Bradford 
are firm. The demand for crossbred 
tops is increasing. Yarn prices are firm 
but the demand is insufficient to keep 
the mills running. Piece goods trade 
from the Far East has improved. 


GULF NO-NOX 
MOTOR FUEL 


WELL sealed piston rings---by the use of tough 
Viscou 


lubricating oil accomplishes two impor- 


ist—It prevents the p 
crankcase whic 


requirements for efficient motoring: 


assage of gasoline into the 
minimizes dilution. 


2nd—It preserves compression—the better thé 
compression, the greater the motive power. 


is tough and viscous—it sup- 
plies a perfect seal—lubricates 
thoroughly and continuously. 
Ifruna few hundred miles be- 


That New Improved Supreme Motor Oil 


yond recommended change 
periods, its stamina prevents 
sudden breakdown—with the 


expensive results. 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Textiles 


Process to Simulate Fur in Fabric Known to Prior Art 
Is No Infringement of Patent of Recognized Validity 


Unfair Competition 
Not Established 


Judgment Finds for Blumen- 
thal Company on Only One 
Claim in Issue. 


SmwNEY BLUMENTHAL AND CO., INC., 
PLAINTIFF, Vv. THE SALT’S TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. EQUITY 
No, 1817. THE Satt’s TEXTILE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 
SwNEY BLUMENTHAL AND CO., 
Equity 1819. District Court, 
TRICT OF CONN. 


Dis- 


Patent 1521259 directed to a method | 
of producing imitation fur blankets com- | 


posed of a plurality of pelts sewn to- 
gether, held valid and infringed. 

E. Clarkson Seward and W. 
Seward, of New York City, appeared for 


the Blumenthal Co.; L. A. Watson and | 


Lawrence Bristol, of New York City, 


for the Salt’s Co. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


Thomas follows: 

In the first suit, No. 1817, which was 
brought on September 3, 1925, 
Blumenthal Company charges The Salt’s 
Company with infringement of two proc- 
ess patents—one to Stolzenberg, 
1521259 issued December 30, 1924, and 


one to Blumenthal, No. 1548819, issued | 


August 11, 1925, as well as three design 


patents all issued to Gowans—the first | 


on December 2, 1924, No. 66119; the 
second on May 12, 1925, No. 67279; and 
the third issued on September 8, 
No. 68138. 

All of these patents were issued to 
The Blumenthal Company as assignee 
of the respective inventors. The Blu. 
menthal Company also charges The 
Salt’s Company with unfair competition. 

In the second suit, No. 1819, which 
was brought en October 8, 1925, The 
Salt’s Company charges The Blumen- 
thal Company with infringement of the 
Steiner patent No. 1069588, issued Au- 
gust 5, 1913, and purchased by The 
Salt’s Company on September 16, 1925— 
very soon after it was sued by The Blu- 
menthal Company. 

Since the party plaintiff in the first 
suit is party defendant in the second 
suit, and since the parties stipulated that 
the testimony and exhibits in one case 
should be used in the other, and as both 
cases were tried together, they will be 
discussed and decided in one opinion. 


Fabrics in Imitation 


Of Fur Fabrics 


The subject matter of both suits re- 
lates to fabrics made to imitate fur 
blankets of the type comprising a plu- 
rality of small animal pelts secured to- 
gether. 

In the case of The Blumenthal Com- 
pany against The Salt’s Company the 
Stolzenberg patent No. 1521259 relates 
to a process for imitating a fur blanket 
from a plurality of marked fur pelts se- 
cured together. The specific method dis- 
closed in this patent consists in pro- 


ducing a pile fabric having the pile | 
fiber similar to the outstanding char- | 


acteristics of the fur to be imitated and 
with the length and density of the pile 
appropriately chosen. 


Designs representing or imitating the 


characteristic markings of the individual 
pelts of natural fur are printed in a 


desired arrangement directly upon the ! 


pile of the fabrie by wooden blocks or 
rollers. After the designs have been 
imparted to the pile, the fabric is laid 
upon a@ supporting surface and the pile 


is then subjected to treatment by a | 


whirring device or head supported upon 
the rotating element of a manually 
guided tool. 

This whirring device is moved, as it 
rotates, along between the various de- 
signs printed on the piece of fabric. 


The result of the action of this whirring | 


instrument is to interrupt the lay of the 
pile to produce a varied effect as to the 
sheen and also to give the appearance 
of sewing between the edges of several 
small animal pelts made into a fur 
blanket. 

The finished article is then sold as a 
fabric or cloth fur blanket in imitation 
of a real fur blanket made from small 
marked pelts sewed together and adapted 
to be made into robes, coais, cloaks, or 
garments in imitation of fur. 

Prior Art Relied on 
As Defense of Suit 

Claims 1 and 2 of the Stolzenberg pat- 
ent are in issue. Claim 1 is as follows: 

“1, A method of producing an imita- 
tion of a fur blanket composed of a 


plurality ef pelts sewed together, which | 


includes the following steps, providing 
a pile fabric; imparting a plurality of 
designs to the pile; and disturbing the 
pile intermediate the designs by apply- 
ing a whirring instrument thereto.” 

The second claim is exactly like the 
first, except that it provides for disturb- 
ing the pile intermediate the design “by 
manually applying a_ whirring 1 
ment thereto.” 

The Salt’s Company contends that the 
Stolzenberg patent is invalid in view of 


prior knowledge and publication and also | 


because of insufficient disclosure, and to 
support its contention it relies upon the 
testimony of the patentee when he says 


to the filing date of this patent to print | 
The whir- | 


various designs upon fabrics, 
ring instrument or head thereof used 
by The Blumenthal Company in its 
manufacture of fur fabrics in evi- 
dence. 

Stolzenberg also testified that he had 
known of such a tool in the art since 
1912, and that the tool was used for 
accomplishing the same thing as is ac- 
complished by the use of the tool in 
The Blumenthal Company’s carrying out 


is 


of the process in suit in so far as the | 


tool itself is concerned. 

The head of the whirring device as 
used by The Blumenthal Company is 
heated by gas and is provided with a 
Groove on the work face. This groove 


PLAINTIFF, V. | 
INC. | 


Saxton | 


The | 


No. | 


1925, | 


instru- | 


in the heated head helps to turn or flat- 
ten the pile of the fabric and tends to 
make a ridge or ,demarcation between 


the pelt designs printed on the pile. 
| The Salt’s Company also relies upon 
the prior art, Steiner patent No. 
1069588, issued August 5, 
discloses the method of imitating fur 
blankets of sewed skins 
steamed pile fabric to two of 
spaced rotating brushes having their 
axis of rotation parallel to the surface 
of the fabric. 
lay the pile in the intervening stripes 
in the other direction. 

Then the lay of the pile between the 
| stripes and across the stripes is dis- 
| turbed by a steam jet so that there re- 
sults an imitation of sewed edges be- 
tween small individual pelts. 
| cific furs mentioned in this Steiner pat- 


sets 


ent are mole and squirrel, both of which | 


are of uniform color. 

There is no disclosure in this patent 
of printing any color design on the pile 
to imitate individual marked pelts. 
British patent to Mills, No. 14873 of 
1895, discloses rotating tools for treat- 
ing velvet. 

The British patent to Child, No. 21699 
of 1905, shows the use of a manually 
| guided steam nozzle for making curls 
or whirls in the pile of a fabric 
imitate bear skins. These patents lack 
| the disclosure of any color design on 
the fabric to imitate small marked pelts. 

The Salt’s Company also refers to 
other prior patents, to wit: U. S. No. 
397064, 462979, 1183243; British patent 
No. 4626 of 1904 and French No. 348616 
which shows various means for produc- 
ing designs in the sheen of pile fabrics 

by disturbing the pile. The disclosures 
| of these patents are not relied upon as 
| being especially pertinent and they re- 

quire no detailed consideration. 

The Salt’s Company also directs at- 
tention to and claims that The Blumen- 
thal Company’s design patents to Gow- 

| ans, Nos. 65647 and 66119 are prior art. 

Both of these patents relate to orna- 
mental designs for fabrics. There are 
no specifications in these design patents 
which in any way describe the designs or 
are helpful on the question of disclosure, 
and, therefore, the illustrations 
must be considered. 

Each design patent shows mosaics of 
a repeated pattern in light and shade. 
It appears, however, that both parties 
to these suits consider these design 
patents as disclosing simulations of a 
plurality of animal pelts to imitate a 
fur blanket, and The Salt’s Company, 

| therefore, relies upon them as showing 
| it to be old in the art to print marked 
pelt designs on textiles, 

Use of Whirring Device 

Not New in Industry 

An analysis of the prior art shows 
that the use of the whirring device for 
producing effects on the sheen of pile 
fabrics is old in the art. It was old in 
the art to lay the pile of cloth of a single 
color in striped rows and then produce 

| imitation of sewing across and between 
| the rows to make imitation of single 
color pelts. 

The main effect of imitation is pro- 
duced by the lay of the pile of the fabric. 
| It was old in the art to print colored 
designs on textiles. 

The prior art, however, does not show 
| the steps of combining the impartion of 
| a plurality of marked pelt designs in 
color to the pile, and then disturbing the 
pile intermediate the designs by 
whirring instrument to simulate sewing 
| between the individual marked pelt color 
designs. This is what Stolzenberg in- 
vented. This method was a novel step 
in the art and was patentable. 

We come now to a consideration of the 
defense that the patent is invalid for 
lack of disclosure. The Salt’s Company 
urges that the patent does not disclosc 
details of the whirring instrument. 

Accepting the assertion made on the 
question of anticipation that this tool 
| was well known in the art, it follows that 

it was not necessary for the patentee 

to go into mechanical details since it is 
the rule that patents are addressed to 
those skilled in the art. Carnegie Steel 

Co. v. Cambria Iron Co., 185 U. S. 403. 

The Salt’s Company points out that 
the whirring head used by The Blumen- 
thal Company to produce the samples 

| of cloth which are in evidence, 
| vided with a groove 
and that no such provisions are 
tioned in the patent. While these attri- 
butes may have been necessary. or de- 
sirable, to produce The Blumenthal Com- 
pany’s particular fabric fur in evidence, 
they are not necessary to the ~eneral 
utility, or in order to understand this 
process patent. Therefore, this defense 
of lack of disclosure fails. 


} 


alone 


the 


was pro- 
and was heated 


men- 


Plurality oy Designs 
Imparted to Fabric 


Taking up now for consideration the 
question of the alleged infringement by 
| The Salt’s Company of the Stolzenberg 
patent, it appears that The Salt’s Com- 
| pany has made and sold a fabric known 
in the trade as “Burundelle,” a sample 
| of which is in evidence. This fabric fur 
is made by imparting a plurality of de- 
signs to the pile of the fabric, and dis- 
turbing the pile intermediate the designs 


in one direction by whirring heated heads | 


mounted in a gang machine and guided 


| which is in accord with the arrangement 
of the color designs. 

Then the fabric is passed in a differ- 
ent direction through another machine 
having similar whirring heated heads 
mounted on spaced spindles so as to pass 
through the points of the chevrons, 
thereby completing the whirring disturb- 
ance of the pile intermediate the several 

| designs on the fabric. 

Dividing an element into distinct parts 
does not avoid infringement, nor does 
the carrying out of a method of dividing 
a step into two operations avoid infringe- 
ment. Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing 
o. v. Dairy Machinery: & Construction 
| Co., 238 Fed. 210. 

Neither does the fact that the « lasticity 
of the goods has a tendency to cause oc- 


1913, which | 


by subjecting | 


The brushes of oné set 


The spe- | 


The | 


to | 


: . | by a cam to effect a chevron movement | 
that it was common in the art prior | w ement 


| Whirring Instrument 
Is Old in Industry 


Counter Suit of Salt’s Textile 
Manufacturing Company 
Is Dismissed. 


casional lack of register between the dis- 
turbance of the pile and the 
thereon, avoid infringement. General 
| Electric Co, v. Alexander et al., 280 Fed. 


852; Elyria Iron & Steel Co. v. Mohegan | 


| 

| Tube Co., Inc., et al., 7 Fed. (2d) 827. 
By its evidence The Salt’s Company 

that the first mentioned 


showed ma- 


chine had been in use in its Bridgeport | 


There 
| mony that this machine was used as a 
step in the process in suit. 


factory since 1921. 


The evidence is not sufficient to estab- 
| lish a prior use of the process in suit. 
Brady Electric & 
Mfg. Co., 299 Fed. 822; Kalamazoo Loose 
Leaf Binder Co. v. Wilson Jones tbhoose 
Leaf Co., 286 Fed. 715. 
I conclude therefore that claim 1 of 
the Stolzenberg patent, No. 1521259 is 
infringed by The Salt’s Company, and 
that claim 2, being limited to “manually” 
applying the whirring instrument, is not 
infringed by the machine method used by 
The Salt’s Company. 
The Blumenthal Patent: On an appli- 
cation filed March 11, 1925, 
1548819 was issued to Blumenthal on 
August 11, 1925, and assigned to The 
Blumenthal Company. It also relates to 
fabric fur blankets simulating animal fur 
_and discloses the method of coloring the 
pile of the fabric by stencil, brush, roller 
or other processes well known in the art, 
to represent a fur blanket made 
plurality of skins sewed together. 

The effect according to this patent, is 
produced entirely by color, or shades of 
color, without any reference to the lay 
of the pile. 

Claims 1 and 3 are insuit. They read: 

“1, A method of producing a fabric 
simulating a fur blanket comprising the 
providing of a pile fabric and coloring 
the same to resemble the pelts of ani- 
mals sewn together.” 

“3. A method of produci: z a pile fa- 
brie simulating a fur blanket compris- 


| Line Material Co. v. 


ing the providing of a pile fabric, color- | 
ing the same in areas simulating the | 


pelts of animals, and chemically treating 
the fabric in a design peripherally ad- 
jacent to said surfaces simulating 
pelts of animals, the whole Laving 
appearance of animal skins sewn 
gether as in a fur blanket.” 
Variety Obtained 
By Block Printing 

The witness Stolzenberg testified that 
it was‘old in the art long prior to the 
fling date of the application for this 
patent to apply an infinite variety of de- 
signes to fabric block printing or other- 
wise, and that where hand printing blocks 
were used the design was repeated to any 
desired extent. Also that it was equally 
old in the art to print designs with a 
dark tone in the center, shading off 
towards the side, and that it was like- 


the 
to- 


wise an old process to use a chemical to | 


extract the color, to form demarkations 
wherever and whenever desired. 

The Salt’s Company introduced in evi- 
an exhibit which is a piece of 
cloth known as “squirrel belly,” which 
shows a dark grey background having a 
plurality of lighter colored designs 
thereon which simulate a plurality of 
small animal skins assembled as a blan- 
ket. This exhibit was identified as being 
the fabric designated on a sales ticket 
showing its purchase from The Salt’s 
Company in 1905. 

Several witnesses testified to the 
production of such “squirrel belly” cloth 
by The Salt’s Company for many years 
The Stolzenberg patent, No. 
1521259 was applied for on August 28, 
1924, so, of course, this patent is prior 
art against Blumenthal, whose applica- 
tion was filed March 11, 1925. Milburn 
Co. v. Davis Bournonville Co., 270 U. S. 
390. 


The S 


dence 


as 


past. 


tolzenberg patent not only states 
that pelt designs are printed 
fabric, but that care should be taken to 
arrange these designs in a somewhat 
artistic and attractive manner. The fact 
that the Stolzenberg patent goes fur- 


on 


ther and discloses the method of disturb- ! 


ing the pile intermediate the designs in 
a particular way does not detract from 
the disclosure as to the mere coloring 
sten 
sdeals with. 

With reference to the manner of 
producing the demarkation so.as to sim- 


ulate the pelts, the inventor says in his |} 


specification: 

“T sometime do this with an air brush 
spray, and sometimes with a stencil and 
brush, or with a roller, which processes 
are well known to those skilled in the 
art, although said processes have not 
hitherto been used in combination with 
a formation of animal pelts representing 
fur blankets.” 

The alleged novelty, therefore, is lim- 


| Nulate fur blankets. In view of the state 


of the art long prior to March 11, 1925, | 


the filing date 
the Blumenthal 
which shows 


of the application for 
patent, No. 1548819, 
imitation fur blankets 


made by coloring fabric, it did not re- | 


quire invention at that late date to per- 
form the methods defined in claims 1 and 
3 of this patent. 
the two claims in suit are invalid. 

The Design Patents: These three pat- 
ents, all to Gowans and assigned to the 
Blumenthal Company, are without de- 


scriptive specifications and each contains | 


but a single claim, which, in each case, 
is limited to the ornamental design “as 
shown.” We find no help, therefore, 
from any explanations and confined 
to the pictorial drawings of these pat- 


21e 
! 


designs 


is no testi- | 


patent No. | 


or 6! 


the | 


| 


the | 


¢, which is all the Blumenthal patent | 


ited to merely coloring the fabric to sim- | 


I therefore hold that | 


ents to determine the questions in issue. 

The Salt’s Company urges that they 
are invalid because they are mere imi- 
tations of natural products, A design 
patent to be invalid must be a new and 
original design, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, there is nothing new or original 
about it. However, the mere fact that a 
natural product is suggestive of a de- 
sign does not necessarily detract from 
the originality of the design. 

Much of the most pleasing ornamen- 


The acanthus leaf and the lotus flower 
have been the inspiration of many beau- 


| ital and ancient friezes. 
be arranged in pleasing harmonious lines, 


While the 


may 


design. 
pelts 


dart 
animal 


or egg and 
markings on 


design patents in suit, they do not ap- 





| . 
animal pelt. 


| Three-Toned Bands 
| Shown in Designs 


Considering the individual design pat- 


| ents, the Gowans No. 66119 filed July 
15, 1924, and issued December 2, 1924, 
discloses striped bands each having three 
tones, namely, a dark shade, a half-tone 


shade and a lighter shade arranged in a | 


chevron effect. over the design, and very 
distinct narrow dark stripes running 
through the points of the chevrons. The 
publications dated 1922 and 1923, offered 


in evidence by The Salt’s Company to | 


show the state of the art, show pictures 
of fur coats having similar markings 
thereon. 

While these publications were not set 
up in the answer, it is well established 
that they may, nevertheless, be received 
and considered as showing the state of 
the art. Dunbar v. Myers, 94 U. S., 187, 
198, 199. The Salt’s Company’s fabric 
complained of as an infringement has a 
plurality of stripes arranged in chevron 
effect with one edge dark and a gradual 

blending to a lighter shade at the oppo- 
| site edge of each stripe. 

The narrow dark stripe of the design 


patent running through the points of the | 


chevrons is absent. The Salt’s Company’s 
design is more nearly like that shown in 

| the, publications referred to, supra, than 
it is like design patent No. 66119. 

To find infringement would require 
us to bring the patented design into 
conflict with the designs shown to be 
old by the state of the 


patent would be invalid. However, to 


limit the design according to the claim | 


“as shown” there is no infringement of 
Gowans design patent No. 66119 and it 
is so held. . 
Design patent No. 67279 on an appli- 
| cation filed February 25, 1925, and 
| sued May 12, 1925, is likewise limited to 
the design “as shown.” 
The drawing discloses a plurality of 
areas bounded by light lines with dark 
| shading on each side of the boundary 
| lines, a series of heavy dark dots repre- 
| sénting dark shading 
| middle of said area, and 
shading 


| representing lighter on each 
| side of the mid area. 
rangement of dots representing shading 
and boundary lines is shown in the prior 
Creasey design patent No, 66925 filed 
November 15, 1974, and issued March 
31, 1925. 

The shape of the boundary lines in the 
Creasey patent somewhat different 


is 


from those shown in Gowans No. 67279, | 
but if the tail like portions of the fig- | 


ures on the Creasey design be omitted 
the two designs would be substantially 
identical. It would not amount to in- 
vention to make this simple change. 

The appearance of the two designs, in 
general effect, is very similar in that 
both have a light background with heavy 
dot shading in the center of the de- 
sign and very distinct light border lines 
formed by separated dark shading. The 
Salt’s Company’s cloth complained of 
has a very dark background with indis- 
tinct border lines formed by disturbing 
the pile of the fabric and with a very 
dark central portion shading out slightly 
but still quite 
lines. 


The general effect of The Salt’s Com- | 


pany’s fabric is a very dark tone with 
the boundary or border lines scarcely 
perceptible. The design of the Gowans 
patent No. 67279 is more nearly like 
the prior Creasey patent than it is like 
the Salt’s Company’s fabric. Therefore 
Gowans design patent No. 67279 is held 
not to be infringed. 

As to the last of these three patents 
to Gowans, No. 68138, filed May 20, 
1925, and issued September 8, 1925, we 
are again compelled to consider only 
the drawing shown.” It 
a light toned ground upon 
are a plurality of figures, each of 
which comprises a plurality of dark 
| stripes with a curved line over one end 
of the stripes with dots between the 
curved lines and the stripes, and with 
fanned out 
| at the other end of the stripes. 


| Light Shade Lines 


| Introduced in Fabric 

There are also lightweight shade 
lines between the several designs. Here 
again the patented design is closer in 
appearance to the prior art than is The 
Salt’s Company’s fabric charged with 
| being an infringement. 

The Gowans patent No. 65647, filed 
July 24, 1924, and issued September 23, 
1924 (not in suit) shows a similar de- 
| sign having a light background and 
striped figures thereon with each fig- 
ure having a curved line on end and 
fanned out or angularly disposed dots 
on the other end. There are shade lines 
between each figure as in the design 
patent No. 68138 in suit. 

Furthermore, the central row of fig- 
ures in this prior patent 

| a chevron effect as is the 
| ment in the patent in suit. 


“as 


which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The indi- 


very similar to the figures illustrated 


in the Stolzenberg patent No. 1521259 
of December 30, 1924, even to\the same 
manner of parellel lines in each figure. | 


7 i : 7 
To be continued in the issue of 


October 11. 


tation is inspired or suggested by nature. | 


° . : ° | 
tiful objects, such as the Corinthian cap- 
Even more commonplace things may 
such as the well-known egg*and anchor | 


have | 
| helped to suggest the designs of the | 


| pear to be mere copies of any single | 


art, and the | 


is- | 


to make up the | 
smaller dots | 


A similar ar- | 


dark toward the border | 


discloses | 


or angularly disposed dots | 


is arranged | 
arrange- | 


vidual figures of No. 68138 in suit are | 


Furs 


ee 


By ABRAM F. MYERS, 
Member Federal Trade Commission. 


SELF - REGULATION in industry 

is not the invention of the pres- 
ent-day States’-rights enthusiasts, 
but is as old as industry itself. It 
redched its height in the guild sys- 
| tem that dominated English industry 
for several centuries. 


Government regulation has 
intruded itself not from sheer arro- 
gance or from a disposition to ob- 
| struct or molest, but has been im- 
posed in obedience to public demand 
to remedy definite abuses. 


Self-regulation is the alternative 
to public regulation, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, by means of 
trade-practice conferences, affords 
to various groups subject to its juris- 
diction the opportunity to establish 
their own codes of fair practice, sub- 
ject to the condition that such codes 


shall be fair to the public. 
: * * * 





THE procedure is not new, but is 
rapidly expanding and more and 
more industries are availing them- 
selves of this means of putting their 
houses in order and thus avoiding 
| . litigation with the Government 
either through the issuance of com- 
| plaints by the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission or through action in the 
courts. 


Any industry that is plagued with 
unfair and uneconomic practices 
amounting to “unfair methods of 
competition” within the meaning of 
the Trade Commission Act, need 
only request a trade-practice confer- 
ence and the Commission will fix a 
time and place to designate one of 
its members to preside and will issue 
an invitation to all members of the 
industry to attend. If the member- 
ship is too large to permit of this, 
arrangements will be made for the 
selection of delegates who will fairly 
represent the industry. 


The representatives may then dis- 
cuss the problems of the industry, 
and when the undesirable practices 
have been developed resolutions con- 
demning the same may be drawn 
and submitted to the conference for 
adoption or rejection. The presid- 
ing Commissioner will express his 
individual opinion as to the propri- 
ety of a particular resolution, with 
jhe reservation that the question 
must ultimately go to the full Com- 

| mission. 


xe * 


The resolutions when adopted are 
transmitted by the presiding Com- 
missioner to the full Commission, 


‘Method of Securing 


| Doors Given Patent 


_ Certain Claims Are Rejected on 


Grounds They Are of Com- 
mon Construction. 


APPLICATION OF WALTER S. SMITH; AP- 
| PEAL 13996; 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1643395 for automobile doors 
and method of securing panels thereto 
was granted to Smith September 27, 
1927, on application filed December 28, 

| 1920. 
The rejection by the primary exam- 


| 


EXAMINERS - IN - CHIEF, | 


iner of claims for the application of | 


panels to vehicle doors was affirmed, the 
| examiner-in-chief finding it to be old 
in art not too remote or nonanalogous. 


| pellant. 
| The complete text of 
by the examiners-in-chief 
Henry, and Ide) follows: 
This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of claims 2 to 5 of which the 
following will serve as an example: 
2. A vehicle door having top, 


the opinion 


side 


Chester H. Braselton, tttorney for ap- | 


(Ruckman, | 


| ansville), 


and bottom_edges; peripheral inwardly- | 


| curved flanges fixed to each of said 


edges; and a panel adapted to be held | 


in position on said door by said flanges; 
said flanges being cut away on the side 
edges adjacent the bottom edge. 

The references are: Juell, 1295514, 
February 25, 1919; Jeavons, 
November 14, 1911; Elliott, 708628, Sep- 


. 902: g 9935 4 | 
|; tember 9, 1902; Duncan, 822354, June | eae teen, 


5, 1906; Bolger, 881174, March 10, 1908; 
Wilkenson (Br.), 102563, December 14, 
1916. 

The invention relates to automobile 
| doors and the means for securing the 
' inner panel therein. It is clearly set 
| forth in the examiner’s statement as 
| follows: 
| “The alleged invention relates to an 
| inner penal for vehicle doors and to a 
| means for securing such panel to a door. 
| 


The panel is simply a flexible upholstery 
panel having thickened edge portions. 
The securing means consist in inwardly- 
turned flanges at the top, side and bot- 
fom edges of the inner side of the 
1 door, the side flanges being cut away 


| adjacent the bottom end to permit of | 


| the insertion and remoyal of the panel 
by sliding the thickened edges under 


the side flanges, the panel being slightly | 
removal | 


into or 


buckled for insertion 
from the bottom flange. 
The claims stand rejected 


or Juell in the manner suggested in the 
| other patents cited. 


of Jeavons or Juell and appellant con- 


| tends from so remote an art as to nega- | 


| tive their pertinency as references. 

The stencils and picture frames illus- 
trated in said patents are a very com- 
mon eonstruciion and we do not think 


1008414, | 





on the | 
ground that appellant has merely ap- | 
plied the panel to the door of Jeavons | 


These latter pat- | 
ents are in a different art from the doors | 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Door Screens ° 


———— a. 


Industries Adopt Self-Regulation 


Prevention of Unfair Tacties Through 
Trade Practice Conferences Is Ex- 
panding. ; 


with his report and recommenda- 
tions. When the Commissign has 
approved a particular resolution it 
becomes the standard of fair prac- 
tice for the industry, and the Com- 
mission will undertake to enforce 
the same by proceeding against a re- 
calcitrant minority who may seek an 
unfair competitive advantage by 
continuing the proscribed practices. 


Resolutions which are not ap- 
proved and at the same time are not 
positively disapproved may be re- 
ceived by the Commission as the ex- 
pression of the trade and enforced 
or not, according as the circum- 
stances dictate when and if infrac- 
tions occur. 


The Chamber of Commerce oi the 
United States at its meeting last 
May determined to meet the Com- 
mission half-way in its plans to ex- 
pand the trade-conference procedure 
and adopted ‘a resolution favoring 
the formation of trade groups in the 
various industries to cooperate with 
the Commission in this way. Con- 
ferences recently have been author- 
ized in the motion-picture, blanket, 
edible oils, golf ball, and mop indus- 
tries. Investigations are being made 
as to the advisability of holding 
conferences in twenty-two other in- 
dustries. It is believed that the 
number will greatly increase follow- 
ing propagation of the plan by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 
mission. 

* * * 


MAXY of the practices which may 
~" be elisainated are not only un- 
fair, but uneconomic and wasteful 
as well. This procedure, therefore, 
may play an important part in 
equipping American industry to 
withstand the increasing pressure of 
foreign competition. It is unthink- 
able that there should be any low- 
ering of American standards of liv- 
ing; consequently, foreign competi- 
tion must be met by increased ef- 
ficiency and economy of production, 
including the limitation of unnec- 
essary waste. 


This procedure makes it incumbent 
on the Commission to scrutinize the 
action of the industries availing 
themselves thereof to see that all 
resolutions _adopted and approved 
are not only fair to all interests in 
the industry, but to the public as 
well. For this work it is equipped 
with a competent staff of industrial 
experts, and the head of at least 
one other department has pledged 
the cooperation of his research or- 
ganization in carrying on the work. 


them from so remote an art that they 
would ,not suggest the application of a 
panel to a door in a similar way. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


Patent Suits Filed 


1391750, R. C. Montgomery, Straw hat, 
filed July 26, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
3174, Knox Hat Co., Inc., v. A. F. J. Buch- 
walter. 

1392624, G. 
filed June 16, 
3154, Clements 
Regina Corp. 

é (See 1198246.) 
.. (See 1198246.) 

1447090, J, E. Lansdorf, 
June 1,-1927; D.C, B. B. NN. Z, 
Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, 
McCurrach & Bro. 

1475980, (See 1307734.) 

1503654. (See 1588790.) 

15053821, 1560669, J. H. Dennedy, Pack- 
ing for shafts, 1517541, Same, Pressure con- 
trol device for switches, 1520936, Same, Ar- 
tificial refrigerating ystem, 
Same, Piston, 1546570, 1555192, Same, Com- 
pressor, filed April 3, 1927, D. C. Ind. (Ev- 
Doc. FE 34, Kelvinator Corp. v. 
J. H. Dennedy. Disiaissed, Sept. 5, 1927. 

1517541, 1520936, 1528733, 1546570, 
1555192, 1,560669. (See 1505321.) 

1588790, H. K. Wolfe, Rotary rod weeder, 
and (1503654, F. M. Kelso, Weed extermi- 
nator, entered by counter-claim Dec. 27, 
1926) in suit filed Nov. 24, 1926, D. C., E. 
D. Wash. (Spokane), Doc. E 4302, Rotary 
tod Weeder & Mfg. Co. v. Walla Walla 


Clements, Vacuum cleaner, 
1927, D.. Cc. EB DD. N.. Y. ot. 
Mfg. Co. et al. v. The 


Necktie, filed 
Doc. 3147, 
Inc. v. J. 


Iron Works et al. Dismissed without preju- | 


dice as to Walla Walla Iron Works; F. M. 
Kelso enjoined, June 1, 1927. 

1588790, (a) H. K. Wolfe, Rotary rod 
weeder, filed Nov. 24, 1926, D. D., E. D. 
Wash. (Spokane), Doc. E 4303, Rotary Rod 
Co. v. G. Thomas. De- 
fendant enjoined, June 15, 1927. 
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BY THE UNITED STATES 





| in a pivoted latch ring. 





| on such arrangement. 


| tion. 


1528733, | 


| limited slidable engagement. 
| feature which permits the raising of 
| the latch ring for the topping or trans- 
| ferring operation. 


\ 
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Claims Which Fail 


To Show Function 
Are Not Patentable 


Patent Is Granted on Yarn 
Knitting Ma- 
chines. 


APPLICATION OF ALDEI LANDRY. ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent 1643341 for yarn feeding 
mechanism for knitting machines was 
granted to Landry September 27, 1927, 
on application filed August 5, 1919. 

Claims that were anticipated by two 


| earlier patents, the two being designed 


for use together, were refused, likewise 
claims that failed to indicate the useful 
function of applicant’s structure. The 
patent was allowed for the claims that 
brought out the invention. 

Emery, Booth, Janney & Varney re AY 
resented appellant. ; 

The full text of the opinion by As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiners-in-chief affirming the 


| decision of the examiner finally reject- 


ing claims 3, 6, 7, 8, 10 to 14, inclusive, 
17, 21, 23, and requiring division be- 
tween claims 22, 24 and the other 
claims. 

By amendment filed with the appeal 
to the examiners-in-chief apellant ob- 
viated the requirement for division as 
to claim 24, but the examiners-in-chief 
refused to allow the claim. 


Mechanism for Feeding Yarn. 

Claim 1 will serve as an example: 

1. In a knitting machine a pivoted 
yarn guide, a pivoted yarn guide support 
and means including a movable bar op- 
eratively linked with said yarn guide 
to move the same to and from yarn feed- 
ing position, said link connection permit- 


| ting pivotal movements of said support 
| without moving said movable bar. 


The references are: 
Scott, No. 1211372, Jan. 2, 1917; Scott, 


| No. 1238052, Aug. 21, 1917. 


The invention relates to a mechanism 
for feeding yarns to the needles of a 
cixcular knitting machine, provided with 
a plurality of yarn guides, so that the 
desired guide or guides may be swung 
down into action by a spring, or be 
swung up into temporary inactive posi- 
tion by thrust bars controlled by a camy 
surface. 

The yarn guides are pivotally mounted 
In order that 
this latch ring may be rotated on the 
pivot to raise it for the topping or trans- 
ferring operation without imparting un- 
necessary movement to the yarn guides 
a slotted link connection is used be- 
tween the thrust bar and the yarn guide. 


Patents Are Combined. 

The patents to Scott discloses a simi- 
lare device. Since patent No. 1211372, 
at page 1, lines 24 to 27, refers to the 
device as being used with the machine 
described in the application resulting in 


a 


| patent No. 1238052, and the reference 


characters for the thrust bars 460 and 
the pivots 554 are the same, it is proper 
to consider the two: patents as a Single 
disclosure with the pivotally connected 
thrust bar of patent No. 1211372 used in 
the machine of patent No. 1238052 dis- 


| closing the pivoted latch ring and the 
| spring F8. 


Claims 3, 6, 7, 8 and 10 read directly 
It is true, as 
pointed out by the appellant, that with 
such arrangement it is impossible to 
raise the latch ring for the topping or 
transferring operation, as may be done 
with appellapt’s device. 

However, these claims do not specify 
means for performing any such function, 
nor do they necessarily include such fea- 
tures of mechanical structure as _ will 
permit the performance of such func- 
These claims, accordingly, fail to 
distinguish appellant’s invention from the 
prior art and were properly rejected. 

In a similar manner claims 11, 12, 13 
and 14 specifying a link, read directly 
on the proposed arrangement, since y 


| stud g is a link. 


Link Has Sliding Engagement. 
Claim 17 specifies that the link has 
It is thi 


Since the references 
do not suggest such construction, and it 
produces the desirable result stated, the 
claim is considered allowable. 

Claims 21 and 23 include a throat 
plate shown, however, by Scott. Other- 
wise these claims fall with the group, 


[Continued on Page 12.Column 1.] 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 


Claims 


For Insurance Found Sufficient to Invalidate Policy 


cereal 


Deception Declared 
Material to Contract 


Company Misled Into Issuing 
Protection by Answers 
To Inquiries. 


UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY, A CORPO- 
RATION, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. ARNER 
FrANcis Dopp AND MABEL K. Dopp, 


No. 2623; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, | 


FourtuH Circuit. 


applicant in this case stated that he had 
not received indemnity for accident or 
sickness. The answer was false and 
deceived and misled the insurance com- 
any into making the contract of insur- 
% . The court held that representa- 


tkons of this character are material and | 
may avoid the policy and warrant its | 


cancellation. 
In error to the Distiret Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. 


Frank H. Atwill and Alexauder H. | 
Sands (Sands, William & Lightfoot on | 


the brief) for plaintiff in error, and 
Hiram M. Smith (Pollard & Smith and 
LeRoy R. Cohen, jr., on the brief) for 
defendants in error. 

Before Parker and Northcott Circuit 
Judges, and Ernest F. Cochran, District 
Judge. 


lows: 


This is a writ of error to a judgment 


of the Ditsrict Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, in a suit at law by Abner Francis 
Dodd and Mabel 
against the Union Indemnity Company, 


a corporation, for recovery of indemnity | 


under an accident insurance policy. The 
plaintiff, Abner Francis Dodd, resided 
at Emporia, Va., and was in the insur- 


ance business, and shortly before the | 


issuance of the‘accident insurance policy 
to him, he became the agent of the de- 
fendant company, and on January 4, 
1926, made out an application to the 
company, for a policy. The policy was 
at once isused to him and contained the 
following provision: 

“In consideration of the agreements 
and statements in the aplication, a copy 
of which is endorsed hereon and made a 
part hereof, and of $100 premium, the 
company insures the plaintiff for the 
principal sum of $30,000 and a weekly 
indemnity of $100 for the term of 12 
months, against the effects of bodily 
injuries caused directly, solely and in- 
dependent of all other causes by acci- 
dental means, and which shall result in 
immediate and continuous disability,” 
and the signed application contains the 
following: 

“T hereby apply for the policy to be 
based upon the following representa- 
tions of facts. 
that the right to recover under any 
policy, which may be issued upon the 
basis of this application shall be barred 
in the event that any one of the follow- 
ing statements material either to the 
acceptance of the risk or to the hazard 
asstmed by the company is false, or in 
the event that any one of the following 
statements is false and made with the 
intent to deceive.” 


Twenty-one Questions 


Answered by Applicant 

There were 21 questions answered by 
Dodd, as applicant for insurance, and 
among them, questions 14 and 15, which 
questions and answers were as follows: 

14. My average weekly earnings ex- 
ceed the total single weekly indemnity 
under all policies which I have or have 
applied for, except as follows: Ans. No 
Exceptions. 

15. I have never received indemnity 
for any accident or sickness except as 
follows: Ans, 1918—Employers Liab.— 
Dislocated shoulder—Optional Indem. 

On March 9, 1926, Dodd was injured 
by having a part of his foot shot off, 

accident occurring, as claimed by 
‘Aim, while cleaning a shotgun, the gun 
being accidentally discharged. The de- 


@ fendant company, at the trial, defended 


on the ground that Dodd had injured 
himself intentionally, and on the fur- 
ther ground, that in the application, 
Doda had made false representations as 


to material facts, 4nd that therefore, the ! 


policy was void. 
Upon trial the 
moved the court to 
for the defendant, 
was overruled and the jury 
for the plaintiffs. Thereupon, the de- 
fendant below, moved the court to set 
aside the verdict of the jury, which mo- 
tion the court sustained, as to the plain- 
tiff, Mabel K. Dodd, but overruled as to 
the plaintiff, Abner Francis Dodd, and 
gave judgment in favor of said Abner 
Francis Dodd for $15,000, the amount 
assessed by the jury, from which final 
judgment of the court the Union In- 
demnity Company sued out this writ. 
For the purpose of convenience, Dodd 
the defendant in error will be referred 
to here as plaintiff, and the Indemnity 
Cempany, plaintiff in error, will be re- 
fered to as the defendant, as they were 
in the court below. 


Defendant Declares 


Amputation Unnecessary 

It is admitted that if the policy was 
valid, $15,000 was the amount of .the 
indemnity to be paid for the loss of a 
foot. The defendant claimed, at the 
trial, that the amputation of the entire 
foot was unnecessary. Upon this point 
the evidence was conflicting, and the 
matter. was properly submitted to the 
jury, which found for the plaintiff. 

At the time of the issuance of this 
policy to the plaintiff, section 4220 of the 
Virginia Code of 1919, was in effect, and 
was as\ follows: 

“All statements * * * 


instruct a verdict 
which motion 


in any appli- 


Sation for a policy of insurance shall 


be deemed representations and not war- 
ranties, and no statement in such ap- 


We 


| question 





Judge Northcott delivered the | 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- | 


K. Dodd, plaintiffs, | 





. ! 
insurance company 


found | 





; Metropolitan Insurance Co, v. 
' 111 Va. 107. 





plication * * * shall bar a recovery 


upon a policy of insurance or be con- 
strued as a warranty anything in the 
policy to the contrary notwithstanding, 
unless it be clearly proved that such 
answer or statement was material to 
the risk when 
true.” 


There are many questions raised in 
this case that were doubtful and upon 


| which the evidence was conflicting. 


The defense made that the shooting 
was intentional, not accidental, was 
strongly contested pro and con, and was 
properly left to the jury under a charge 


point. 

Again with respect to the answer 
14, concerning the plaintiff’s 
weekly earnings, which in gross did ex- 
ceed the weekly indemnity fixed in the 
policy, but which, after deducting office 
expenses, only amounted to little more 
than one-half of the weekly indemnity, 
we are of the opinion that there was 
such uncertainty as to what is meant by 
average weekly earnings that there was 
a serious doubt as to the truth or falsity 
of the answer. 


While it can readily be seen that a | 
| company would hesitate to issue a policy 
| providing for a weekly indemnity in ex- 


cess of the net carnings of the insured, 


| thereby offering an inducement for ma- 
| lingering, yet the company itself formu- | 


lated and propounded this question, and 
it should be construed stirctly against 
it. The rule is well settled and needs 
no citation to support it, that in case of 
an ambiguity all questions of construc- 
tion are decided strictly against the in- 
surance company. There is, however, no 


necessity for any rule of construction | 


where there is no ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty. 

Nor do we think that the learned trial 
judge was in error when he sustained 


the motion to set aside.the verdict as to | 


Mabel K. Dodd. 
A point was presented as to the. ma- 


teriality of the answer to question 21, | 


where the applicant stated that he had 
not, for seven years prior to the date 


of the application, received medical or | 


surgical attention except that in Jan- 
uary, 1918, he was treated for dislocated 
shoulder, lasting for three weeks. 


ruptured shoulder, in January, 1923, for 


the grippe, in April, 1923, for measles, | 


Feb- 
In 


in June, 1921, for boils, and in 
ruary, 1924, for injury to his back. 


| view of our holding in this opinion as to | 
the materiality, as a matter of law, of | 


the answer to question 15, we do not 
deem it necessary to decide the point 
raised as to the answer to this ques- 
tion 21. 


| Answer Is Considered 


In Light of State Law 


This brings us to what we deem to be 


| the vital point in the case, plaintiff’s 
I understand and agree answer to question 15 above set out. | 


This question must, of course, be con- 


sfdered in the light of the Virginia stat- | 


ute. 

Statutes of this character are manda- 
tory and control the nature and terms 
of the contract into which the parties 


the assured. 
Pettus, 140 U. S. 226. New York Life 
Insurance Co. v. Cravens, 178 U. S. 389. 

Subject to the limitation imposed by 
the Virginia statute the application 
was made a part of the policy. 

“Where the entire application is made 
by express words, a part of the policy, 
it is entitled to the same consideration 
as if it had been inserted at large in 
that instrument. The policy and appli- 
cation together, therefore, constitute the 
written agreement of insurance; and in 


| ascertaining the intention of the parties, | 
| full effect must be given to the condi- 
tions, clauses and stipulations contained | 
7 Encye. of U. S. | 
j S. C. R. 96, and cases there cited. 


in both instruments.” 


When statutes of this character have 
been construed by the State courts, such 


construction is followed by the Federal | 


courts, 
“The interpretation of a State statute 


by the State courts with respect to its | 


application to policies issued by a for- 
eign insurance company is binding on the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 
p 
New York Life. Ins. Co. v. Cravens, 
supra. 
See also, Washburn & Manufacturing 


Co. v. Reliance Insurance Co., 179 U. S. | 
Lewis, | 


1. Iowa Life Insurance Co. v. 
187 U. S. 335. 
Upon the question of whether the ma- 


teriality of a representtaion was a ques- 


| tion for the court or for the jury the 
Virginia court has said: 


“Whether a representation is made 
and the terms in which it is made are 


; questions of fact for the jury; but when 


proved, we are of the opinion that its 
materiality is a question for the court.” 
Hauslett, 


Construction Followed 


Consistently by Court 

This construction seems to have been 
consistently followed by the Virginia 
court. New York Life Insurance Co. v. 
Franklin, 118 Va. 418. North River Ins. 
Co. v. Atkinson, 187 Va. 313. 

What the company had a right to de- 
mand and did demand of the plaintiff in 


| answering the questions in the applica- 
tion “as a condition. precedent .to any 
binding contract” was, “that he would | 


observe the utmost good faith towards 
it, and make full, direct and honest an- 


| swers to all questions, without evasion 


or fraud and without suppression, mis- 
representation or coneealment of facts, 
with which the company ought to be 
made acquainted; and that by so doing— 
and only by so doing, would he be 


| deemed to have made ‘fair and true an- 


»” 


swers. Moulor v. Amer. Life Ins. Co., 
111 U. 8. 385. 

Tn our search of the aucneriiies on this 
question, one of the most illuminating 


assumed and was un- | 


to | 


It de- | 
veloped at the trial that he had received 
medical attention on March 9, 1919, for | 


| tion. 


Ambiguity Resolved 


In Favor of Insured | 


| Insurer Formulated Questions 
and Is Responsible for 
Misapprehension. 


cases we have found is that of the Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. v. Hilton-Green, 241 
U. S. 618. There admittedly false an- 
swers were made in an application for a 


of Mr. Justice McReynolds said: 
“Considered in the 


statements in the application are mate- 
rial 


without further proof of actual con- 
scious design to defraud. Moulor v. 
Amer. Life Ins. Co., 111 U. S. 335; 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Raddin, 
120 U. S. 1838; 
Moore, 231 U. S. 543” 

This seems to us to be similar to the 
case here. What could be more material 
than the statement made in the applica- 


claim in 1918, for a dislocated shoulder, 


| ness on six other occasions in varying 
amounts, the last being the sum of $207 
indemnity for a sprained back, the latter 
less than two years before the date of 
the making of the application. 


| False Answer Found 
Material to Risk 





to be avoided by accident insurance 
| companies and former claims made 
| based on injuries such as ‘sprained back” 
| where medical science is helpless to 
| prove.or disprove the extent of the in- 
jury and physicians must rely almost 
| wholly on statements of the patient as 
to his conditions, are especially calcu- 
| lated to cause insurance companies to 
refuse to assume the risk applied for. 


| gotten by him. 


of the application, admittedly 
was material to the risk. 





most favorable 
light possible the above quoted incorrect | 


representations, and nothing else | 
appearing, if known to bé untrue by as- 
sured when made, invalidate the policy | 


Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. 


| Six claims for indemnity made by the | 
| plaintiff, three of them within a period | 
of 15 months, could not have been for- | 
The conclusion is in- | 
| evitable that the answer to question 15 | 
untrue, | 


ie s€ | life insurance policy and in the opinion | 
| of the court, manifestly correct on this | 
In an application for insurance the 





tion by the plaintif® Dodd, admittedly | 
| false, that he had noi received indemnity | 
| for any accident or sickness except one | 


when it is an admitted fact that he had | 
| received indemnity for accident and sick- | 


Chronic claimants are naturally much | 





Again in Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Hil- 


| ton-Green, supra, the court said: 
“Beyond doubt an application for in- 
surance should exercise toward the com- 
pany the same good faith which may 
| rightly be demanded of it. 


ties. N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Fletcher, 
117 U. S. 519; Northern Assur. Co. v. 
| Bldg Asso, 183 U. S. 308.” 


fair dealing demanded of an agent mak- 
ing application, as in this instance, to 


| the company he represents, and towards | 


which he stands in a confidential rela- 


faith and fair dealing. 


“An agent may deal directly with hts | 


| principal when the facts are fully dis- 
closed, and the agent acts in good faith, 


But the strictest of faith is required.” 
Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co. v. McGreevy, 
118 Fed. 415. 


as to whether the answer to question 15 
was material to the irsk is found in 
Penn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Savings 
Bank, 72 Fed. 413. There Chief Justice 


Circuit, said: 


| subsequent relation to the manner in 
which the event insured against did oc- 
eur. A fair test of the materiality of a 
| fact is found, therefore, in the answer 
to the question whether reasonably care- 
ful and intelligent men would have re- 





loss insured against. 


How much more are good faith and | 


This dutyyDodd, did not perform, | 


; | his conduct was not consistent with good 
have entered, and cannot be set aside by | | 


| the company, even with the consent of | 
Life Assurance Society v. | 


taking no advantage of his situation. | 


A full discussion of the point involved | 


The relation- | 
ship demands fair dealing by both par- 





Taft, then sitting as Judge of the Su- | 
preme Court of Appeals for the Sixth | 


“And, on the other hand, it does not | 
disprove that a fact may have been ma- | 
terial to the risk because it had no actual | 


garded the fact, communicated at the | 
| time of effecting the insurance, as sub- 
| stantially increasing the chances of the 
The best of evi- | 


dence of this is to be found in the usage | 


and practices of insurance companies in 
regard to raising the rates or in reject- 


ing the risk on becoming aware of the | 


| fact.” 
Definition of Materiality 
Is Provided in Decision 

One of the best definitions that 
have been able to find as to what con- 
in Jeffries vs. Ins. Co., 
where the court said: 

“But if under any 
can produce a reply which will influence 
the action of the company, the question 
cannot be deemed immaterial.” , 

Applying: this rule to question 15 in 
| the application here it cannot be doubted 
that, if answered truly, the question and 
answer would have influenced the ac- 
tion of the company. - 

“The usual rules as to the determina- 
tion of questions of law and fact, or as 
to the province of the court and jury 
| apply to insurance cases.” 7 Encye. U. 

Ss. &. C. RB. 212. 
This court in Keeton vs. Jefferson 

| Standard Life Ins. Co., 5 Fed. (2) 183, 





to the materiality of the questions and 
answers in an application for a life in- 
surance policy. Judge Waddill says in 
the opinion: 

“In this case, the answers to the ques- 
tions were of a character that the ap- 
plicant could not have been mistaken 
about. * * * All of which answers, be- 
ing material and of vital importance to 
the transactions thus consummated, were 
entirely false, and deceived and misled 
the insurance companies into making 


circumstances it 


| thorities to sustain these views might 
| be cited almost without number.” 


we | 
| an opinion by Judge Parker said: 
stitutes a material question is laid down ; 
99 T° AT. ; i. ° 
22 Wall. 47, | resentations of the sort contained in the | 
| as to the existence of a fact, the mat- 
ter should be left to the jury; but where | 


| it is established by al! the evidence on 





| knowledge of applicant they avoid the 


| YHA 
: ns | 255 
has decided the point involved here, as | ; 
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design into conflict with designs shown to be old in the art and make patents 
in suit invalid.—Sidney Blumenthal and Co. v. The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. (Dis- 
trict Court, District of Connecticut)—Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


NSURANCE: Insurance Agents: Application for Insurance: Good Faith.— 
An insurance agent may deal directly with the insurance company he rep- 
resents in effecting insurance for himself but when he does so deal with his 
principal he is held to a high degree of good faith—Union Indemnity Co. v. 
Dodd et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2263, 


Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NSURANCE: Insurance Policies: Interpretation of State Court.—The in- 
terpretation of a State statute by the State courts with respect to its ap- 
plication to policies issued by a foreign insurance company is binding on the 
courts of the United States.—Union Indemnity Co. v. Dodd et al. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 4th Circuit) —Yearly Ins#x Page 2263, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NSURANCE: Representations: Material and False Representations.—Where 
in application for insurance applicant stated that he had not received in- 
demnity for accident or sickness and this answer was false, and deceived and 


misled insurance company into making 


the contract of insurance, held, repre- 


sentations of this character are material and may avoid the policy and war- 
rant its cancellation.—Union Indemnity Co. v. Dodd et al. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 4th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2263, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


¥ NSURANCE: Application for Insurance: Construction.—In the case of am- 

biguity in questions formulated and propounded by an insurance company 
in an application for insurance, held, all questions of construction are decided 
strictly against the insurance company.—Union Indemnity “Co. v. Dodd et al. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 2263, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


[NSURANCE: Application for Insurance: Construction—Where, in response 

to question propounded in application for insurance, applicant stated that 
his average weekly earnings exceeded the total single weekly indemnity under 
all policies which he had or had applied for, and applicant’s weekly earnings in 


gross did exceed the weekly indemnity 


fixed in the policy but his net weekly 


earnings did not exceed weekly indemnity; held, what is meant by “average 
weekly earnings” in question propounded in application is uncertain and appli- 
cation therefore construed in favor of applicant.—Union Indeninity Co. v. Dodd 


et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 


(Volume IT). 


2263, Col. 1 


Patents and 


Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Infringement: Fabric Simulating Furs.-Patent 1521259 to Stol- 

zenberg held valid since prior art does not show the steps of combining the 
impartion of a plurality of marked pelt designs in color to the pile and then 
disturbing the pile intermediate the designs by the whirring instrument to sim- 


ulate sewing between the individual marked pelt color designs. 


Same patent 


also held infringed.—Sidney Blumenthal and Co. v. The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. 
(District Court, District of Connecticut).—Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 1 


(Volume IT). 


PATENTS: Analogous Art: Application of Panels to Vehicle Doors and 

Stencils or Picture Frames: Common Construction—wWhen the application 
of panels in a particular manner is very common construction and is shown to 
be old in stencils and picture frames, there is nothing inventive in using this 
application for vehicle doors, the remoteness of the arts not being so great as 
to render use on vehicle doors nonanalogous.—Patent 1643395 to Smith (Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief, Patent Office) —Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Claim: Function Must Be Specified or Indicated By Means 

Claimed.—When applicant’s structure possesses a useful function absent 
from prior art, a claim will be allowed which positively includes means for al- 
lowing the function to be performed, but claims will be refused which neither 
specify means for performing the function nor features of mechanical struc- 
ture which would permit the performance of the function.—Patent 1643341 to 
Landry (Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 7 


(Volume II). 


PATENTS: Prior Art: Patents Intended for Use Together.—When a patent 
states that the structure it discloses is used with the machine described in 
an earlier patented application, both patents using the same reference char- 
acters, the two patents should be treated as a single disclosure for the purpose 
of anticipating a later application Patent 1643341 to Landry (Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Fabrics Simulating Furs.—Steiner patent 1069580 

held valid but not infringed by the Blumenthal Co.—The Salt’s Textile 
Mfg. Co. v. Sidney Blumenthal and Co. (District Court, District of Connecti- 
cut).—Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Fabrics 


Simulating Furs.—Patent 


1548819 to 


Blumenthal held invalid in view of the prior art.—Sidney Blumenthal and 
Co. v. The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. (District Court, District of Connecticut).— 
Yearly Index Page 2262, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Dividing Step in Process Claim in Parts: Fabrics 
Simulating Furs.—Dividing an element into distinct parts does not avoid 
infringement, nor does the carrying out of a method of dividing a step into two 


operations avoid infringement.—Sidney 
tile Mfg. Co. (District Court, District 
2262, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Blumenthal and Co. v. The Salt’s Tex- 
of Connecticut).—Yearly Index Page 


TRADE MARKS: Infringement: Unfair Competition: Similarity of Marks.— 

The names “Burunduk” and “Burundelle” as used on goods of the same 
descriptive properties are not so similar in spelling, pronounciation and ap- 
pearance as to justify a finding of unfair competition merely because of the use 
of the trade names.—Sidney Blumenthal and Co. v. The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. 


(District Court, District of Connecticut).—Yearly Index Page 2262, 


(Volume IT). 


” % 


the contracts of insurance. 


ne 
Again in Missouri State Life Ins. Co. | 
vs. Guess, 17 Fed. (2) 450, this court in | 


“There is no doubt, of couse, that rep- 


application for reinstatement ma- 


terial to the risk and that if false to the | 


are 


policy and warrant its cancellation. Mu- | 
tual Life Ins. Co. vs. Hilton-Green, 241 | 
U. S. 618; Keeton v. Jefferson Standard | 
Life Ins. Co. (C. C. A. 4th) 5 Fed. (2) 
183. But to warrant 
evidence as to fraud must be “ciear, un- | 
equivocal and convincing,” 82 C. J. 1269; 
Maxwell Land-Grant Case, 121 U. S. | 
325, 381; U. S. v. San Jacinto Tin Co., 
125 U. S. 278, 300; U. S. v. Budd, 144 
U. S. 154, 161; Lalone v. U. S., 164 U. S. | 
257; U. S. v. Bell Telephone Co., 
167 U.S. 224, 241.” 

No Uncertainty Seen 


In Present Situation 
It is true that in the last case it was | 
held that the policy was not invalidated 
by the falsity of the answers but that 
was because of uncertainty as to which 
policy the answers referred. No such | 
uncertainty exists in this case, and the 
evidence is “clear, unequivocal and con- 
vincing.” 
“A positive 


cancellation, the 





statement of fact, | 


| Maryland Casualty 


Col. 1 


Au- falsely made, with respect to a material 

; matter, will, nothing else appearing, be 
deemed to have been made willfully and | 
New York Life | 
730; | 


Eddy, 239 


with intent to deceive.” 


Ins. Co. v. Wertheimer, 272 Fed. 


Co. vs. 


Fed. 477. 
“Where the evidence leaves any. doubt 


both sides the jury cannot be permitted 
to find to the contrary. 
to concealments, the materiality of the 
matter concealed may, as in this case, 


| be so apparent that it should not be left 


open to a jury to find it not material.” 


| Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co. vs. McGreevy, 


supra. 

The statement to 
question 15 was admittedly false and the 
plaintiff knew of its falsity. That it 
the risk cannot be 


made in answer 


was material to 


| doubted, considering the question in the 
| light most favorable to the plaintiff, and 


the jury should have been so instructed. 

The charge of the trial judge on this 
point was erroneous and the judgment 
below is reversed and the case remanded 
to the District Court to be further pro- 
ceeded with in accordance with ‘ this 


| opinion. 


Reversed. 
September 24, 1927, 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress | 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Beck, Charles A. The theory and princi- 
ples of pleading in civil actions for all 
courts of the Union of South Africa 
(with appendices of precedents). 307 | 
p. Cape Town, Juta & co., Itd., 1923. | 

27-19095 

Bengal. Laws, statutes, etc. The Bengal | 
Local statutory rules and orders, 1924; 
being lists and a collection of extant 
local rules and orders made up to the 
31st December, 1923, under enact- 
ments applying to the 
Bengal, as constituted on that date. 
3d _ed., 3 v. Calcutta, Bengal secre- 
tariat book depot, 1926, 25. 27-19101 

Aaron Samuel, 1884. A 
text book of medicine for students in 
schools of nursing. 580 p. Macmillan, 
1927. 27-19061 

Capron, Arthur Cecil, ed Selected cases 
illustriting the law of contracts. Part 
I, The principles of contract, by... 
Part IJ, Special commercial contracts, 
by . . .in co-operation with Francis M. 
Capron. 4th ed. 1030 p. London, 
Stevens, 1925. 27-19097 

Natiorality, color, and 

economic opportunity in the city of 

Buffalo, by . . . and associates. Pub- 


lished under the direction of the Com- | 


mittee on publications, on the Roswell 
Park publication fund of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo . .. in cooperation 
with the Inquiry. (The University of 
Buffalo studies, vol. v, no. 4, June, 
1927.) P. 95-194, illus. N. Y., 1927. 
27-19086 
rubber company, Cleveland. 
Handbook of chemistry and physics; a 
ready-reference pocket book of chemi- 
cal and physical data. 12th ed. Com- 
piled from the most recent authorita- 
tive sources, by ... and Norbert A. 
Lange. 1112p. Cleveland, Q., 
Chemical rubber publishing co., 1927. 
27-19068 
Clement, Percival Wood. Ancestors and 
descendants of Robert Clements of 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, first settler of Haverhill, Massa- 
chussets, by ... Edited by Mary Lover- 
ing Holman... and Caroline Clement 


province of | 





Brown. 2-v. Phil., Press of Patterson 
& White co., 1927. 27-19107 
Coal; a challenge to tha national con- 
science, by V. A. Demant, Philippe 
Mairet, Albert Newsome, Alan Porter, 
Maurice B. Reckitt, Egerton Swann, 
W. T. Symons. 83 p. London, L. & 
Virginia Woolf, 1927. 27-19089 
Collins, A. S. Authorship in the days 
of Johnson; being a study of the rela- 
tion between author, patron, publisher 
and public, 1726-1728. 278 p. London, 
R. Holden & co., 1927. 27-19053 
The elements of 


of animal biology, correlating func- 
tion and structure with notes on prac- 
tical exercises, by William J. Dakin. 
496 p., illus. London, Oxford university 
press, 1927. 27-19072 
George Graham. Davidson 
genealogy. 61 p. N. Y., Tobias A. 
Wright, 1927. 27-19108 
Deutsch, Felix, 1884. Heart and ath- 
letics; clinical researches upon the in- 
fluence of athletics upon the heart, 
by ... and Dr. Emil Kauf ... Eng- 


lish translation by Louis M. Warfield. | 
St. Louis, Mosby, 1927. | 


187 p., illus. 

27-19060 
Talin y otros 
cuentos, por... edited with  intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary, By S. 
L. Millard Rosenberg . . . and Marion 
A. Zeitlin. (The Borzoi 
texts). 193 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 


27-19082 | 


Percy Thomas. 
259 p. 


China, the 


facts. London, Benn, 1927. 


27-19075 | 
| Fairclough, Henry Rushton. The classics 


and our twentieth-century poets; ad- 
dress as president of the American 
philological association at 

university, December 29, 1926. 
ford university publications. 

sity series. 
vol. ii, no. 2). 52 p. Sanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., Pub. for the university 
by Stanford university press, 1927. 


(Stan- 
Univer- 


27-19084 | 
Parliament | 


Flournoy, Francis Rosebro. 
and war; the relation of the British 
Parliament to the administration 
foreign policy in connection with the 
initiation of war. 282 p. 
S. King & Son, 1927. 


crafts for schools, by... 
word by J. J. Findlay. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 
Grandgent, Charles Hall. From Latin to 
italian; an historical outline of the 
phonology and morphology of the Ital- 
ian language. 191 p. Cambridge, 
Harvard: university press, 1927. 
27-19081 
Grimm, Herbert L. Human interest 
stories of the three days battles at 
Gettysburg, by ... and Paul L. Roy. 
62 p., illus. Gettysburg, Pa., Times 
and news publishing co., 1927. 
27-19105 
Grutze, Albert Lewis, comp. A collec- 
tion of wills. 99 p. Portland, Ore., 
Title and trust co., 1927. 27-19094 
Hanbury, Isabelle M. Cultured speech 
and vocabulary. 287 p. 
Peters publishing co., 1927. 


with a fore- 
218 p., illus. 
27-19055 


27-19078 
A text-book of 


practical therapeutics, with especial 


reference to the application of reme- | 
dial measures to disease and their em- | 
ployment upon a rational basis, by ! 
. .. 20th ed., enl., thoroughly rev. and | 
largely rewritten; illustrated with 158 | 
1094 p. illus, 


engravings and 8 plates. 
Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1927. 
27-19058 


Individualist bookshop limited, London. | 


The philosophy of individualism, a 


bibliography, with a nintroductory es- | 
say on individualism in politics and | 
London, The Indi- | 


economics. 95 p. 
vidualist bookshop limited, 1927. 
27-19056 


| Joseph Conrad, a sketch with a bibliog- 


| Wells, Carolyn. 


Spanish | 





Harvard | . 
| Public Health Reports, 


Language and literature, | 


of | 
London, P. | 


27-19038 | 
Printing & book | 


Seattle, | 


raphy, illustrated with many draw- 
ings. 46 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page & co., 1925. 
27-19092 
King, Louis Magrath. China in turmoil, 
studies in personality. 233 p. London, 
Health, Cranton, 1927. * 27-19074 
Langworthy, Florence. Reflections on the 
structure of the atom. 260 p. London, 
Watts & co., 1926. 27-19070 
McColvin, Lionel Rey. Library extension 
work & publicity, by ... with a fote- 
word by Walter A. Briscoe. 242 p. 
London, Grafton & co., 1927. 27-19054 
Macfie, Ronald Campbell. Sunshine and 
health. (Home university library of 
modern knowledge, no. 124). 256 p. 
N. Y., Holt, 1927. 27-19065 


Pitt, Frances. Animal mind, by Fran- 
ces Pitt. 340 p. London, Allen, 1927. 
- 27-19069 
Richardson, Leon Burr. General chem- 
istry. 812 p. illus. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
27-19067 
Rogers, William G. Fluent French for 
beginners, by W. G. Rogers ... illus- 
trations by Clara Atwood Fitts. 186 
p. illus. Chicago, Sanborn, 1927. 
27-19086 
Scaliger, Joseph Juste. Autobiography 
of Joseph Scaliger, with autobiograph- 
ical selections from his leters, his 
testament and the funeral orations by 
Daniel Heinsius and Dominicus Bau- 
dius, translated into English for the 
first time with introduction and notes 
by George W. Robinson. (Harvard 
translations). 128 p. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1927. 
27-19079 
Severance, Henry Ormal. The Sever- 
ance genealogy; the Benjamin, Charles, 
and Lewis lines of the seventh gen- 
eration, compiled by ... 29 p. Colum- 
bia, Mo., Lucas brothers, 1927. 
27-19110 


Thomson, Arthur Landsborough. Birds; 
an introduction to ornithology. (Home 
university library of modern knowl- 
edge). 256 p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 

27-19063 

Thomson, John Arthur. Towards health, 
by ... with four diagrams. 3861 p. N. 
Y., Putnam, 1927. 27-19059 

Tucker, Mrs. Truly Ray. English gram- 
mar hurdles. 189 p. Bloomington) 
Ind., High school press, 1927. 

27-19085 

Turner, Dorothy M. Makers of science; 
electricity & magnetism, by D. M. 
Turner with an introduction by 
Charles Singer. 184 p. illus. London, 
Oxford university press, 1927. 

, 27-19071 

Waddell, Laurence Austine. A Sumer- 
Aryan dictionary; an etymological 
lexicon of the English & other Aryan 
languages ancient & modern the Su- 
merian origin of Egyptian & its heiro- 
glyphs. 1 v. illus. London, Luzac 
& co., 1927. 27-19090 

A book of charades, by 
Carolyn Wells. 122 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1927. 27-19080 

Whitaker, Mildred Genevieve (Campbell) 
“Mrs. A. E, Whitaker.” Genealogy of 
the Campbell, Noble, Gorton, Shelton, 
Gilmour and Byrd families, and nu- 
merous other families of prominence 
in America with whom they have in- 
termarried, by Mildred Campbell Whit- 
aker (Mrs. Alexander Edward). 230 
p. illus. St. Louis, Mo. (Mound city 
press) 1927. 27-19112 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Supplement to United States Coast Pilot, 
Gulf Coast, Key West to the Rio 
Grande. U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, Se- 
rial No. 401. Free. 

September 30, 
1927. Treasury Department (6-25167), 
Price, 5 cents. 

Monthly Report of Activities of State 
and Municipal Employment Services 
Cooperating with U. S. Employment 
Service. Department of Labor,’ L24- 
62. Free. 

References on the Physical Growth and 
Development of the Normal Child. 
Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Publication No. 179. L27-356. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Alien Newcomers 
To United States 
Led by Canadians 


Total Number of Immigrants 
Admitted for Permanent 
Residence Increases 
in August. 


entered the 
totaled 
the 


Immigrant aliens who 
United States during August 
28,418, an increase of 4,998 over 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


preceding month but a decrease of 868 | 
when compared with the same month of 


last year, according to a statement is- 
sued October 8 by the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, Harry E. Hull. 

Canada and Mexico again led in the 
number of alien immigrants sent to the 
United States. 
Mexico sent 6,116. Germany led Euro- 
pean countries in the number of alien 
immigrants sent to this country with a 
total of 3,232 while Great Britain fol- 
lowed with 1,594. The statement, in 
full text, foilows: 

In August, 1927, a total of 47,429 
aliens entered the United States. Dur- 
ing the same month 23,336 aliens de- 
parted from the United States; 6,322 of 
these were residents of this country 
leaving for a permanent stay abroad. 

Canada and Mexico Lead. 
The number of immigrant aliens or 


newcomers for permanent residence in, | 
the United States, wno entered the coun- | 
try during August, 1927, numbered 28,- | 


418. While this is an increase of 4,998 
over the previous month, it is 868 less 


than the number of immigrants for the | 


corresponding month of 1926. 

Canada and Mexico continue to be 
the chief sources of present-day immi- 
gration. These two countries contributed 
over half of the total for August last, 
8,131 immigrants coming from the 
former and 6,116 from the latter. 
the European countries, Germany led the 
list with 3,252 immigrants. Great 
Britain was next in the list with 1,594, 
followed closely by Italy with 1,491 
and the Irish Free State with 1,422. 

During the same month 942 immi- 
grant aliens came from Poland, 649 from 
Sweden, 507 from Norway, and 423 
from France. All of the other coun- 


Canada sent 8,131 while | 


Of | 





tries of Europe sent 2,137 immigrants | 


during the same period. 

While the greatest number 
comers get their 
United States 
Statue of 


of new- 


Liberty, a large percentage 
enters by way of the international 
boundaries. The New York figures for 
August last show 12,595 immigrants 
landed at that port, with the other ports 
on all coasts minor in comparison. 

At Boston, for instance, 
grants entered the country; 
dence, 234; at Key West, 170; at San 
Francisco and other Pacific ports, 419; 
and at Gulf of Mexico ports, 188. .Only 
12 immigrants were admitted at ports 
in Alaska, 14 in Hawaii, and 
Rico. 

Of the 28,418 immigrant aliens ad- 
mitted in August last, 15,369 are males 
and 13,049 females; 20,997 range in age 
from 16 to 44 years, 4,771 are less than 
16 years of age, and 2,650 have reached 
or passed the prime age of 45. Men of 
the unskilled working classes predomi- 
nate among the outgoing aliens. Of the 
6,322 emigrants departed this month, 
comprising 34,358 males and 1,964 fe- 
males, only 325 children under 16 


325 are 
years of age, and 320 are from 16 to 


334 immi- 


introduction to the | 
under the eye of the 


at Provi- | 


39 in Porto | 





21 years, while 4,087 are from 21 to 44 | 


years of age and 1,590 are 
age and over. 

Aliens debarred from entering the 
United States in August, 1927, numbered 
1,574—1,048 male and 526 female. Only 
228, or one-seventh of the total, were 
rejected at the seaports of entry, the 
remaining 1,346 aliens having been 
turned back at the land border stations, 
1,073 to Canada and 273 to Mexico. 

Deportations for a single month 
again pased the thousand mark, In Au- 
gusi last 1,546 undesirable aliens were 
deported from the United States unde 
warrant The principal 
causes for their deportation were: En- 
tering the country without immigration 
visa—surreptitious entries—, 650; crim- 
inal and immoral classes, 228; and men- 
tal or physical defects, 172. 


45 years of 


proceedings. 


Claims Failing to Reveal 


Function Are Unpatentable 


{Continued from Page 10.) 


including claim 3, and are considered un- | 


patentable. 


In the examiner’s statement on appeal 


it is held for the first time that claim 


22 is not readable upon the elected spe- 
cies of Figs. 1-6, although no reason is ; 


given for the holding. The claim appears 
to be readable upon the elected species 
of Figs. 1-6 and need not be divided from 
the remaining claims. 

The claim positively includes the means 


for allowing the latch ring to be swung } 


on its pivot independently of the yarn 
guides, and as such means has been 
found lacking in the references in the 
prior discussion of claim 17, and also of 


claim 3, claim 22 is considered allowable. ! 


Division of Claim Avoided. 

Claim 24 as amended by permission 
of the examiners-in-chief avoids the re- 
quirement for division. The claim, how- 
ever, reads directly on the proposed ar- 
rangement discussed in connection with 
claim 3, and is accordingly unpatentable. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
denying patentability of claims, 8, 6, 7, 
8, 10 to 14, inclusive, 17, 21, 23 and 24 
as amended is affirmed to all these 
claims exeept claim 17, as to which it is 
reversed, and the requirement for di- 
vision as to claim 22 is reversed, and this 
claim is allowed, 


as 


May 
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Summary of All News Contained in Todays 


Advertising News 


Federal Trade Commission resumes 
hearings in Boston on trade practices 
of advertising and publishing agencies 
on October 10. 

Page 1, Col, 1 


Aeronautics 

Treasury decision holds airplane op- 
erator selling from plane at 
airport is not liable as peddler but is 
classed as dealer. (T. 1.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Dirigible passenger service between 
Spain and South America is to begin 
October 12, the Department of Com- 
merce announces. 


tobacco 


Page 2, Col. 4 

Department of War announces that 

plans for the use of emergency air- 

dromes and for maneuvers With them 
are under way at San Antonio, Tex. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Department of Commerce calls con- | 
ference of aeronautic industry to dis- | 


| Chemicals 


cuss problems of commercial aeronau- 
tics on December 3. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Airship service between England and 
Australia is contemplated, Department 
Commerce announces. 
Page 


of 
2, Col. 3 


A gricul ture 


Senator Smith, of South 


sued by Department of Agriculture, 
protesting against the reliance of Gov- 
ernmental agencies upon information 
from private sources; 
that he will cail for an investigation. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will have exhibit 
at Dairy Industries Exhibit at Cleve- 
land, beginning October 24, showing 
means of utilizing present waste milk 
and by-products. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
J. W. Turrentine, Acting Chief of 
Fertilizer and Fixed Nitrogen Investi- 
gations, Department of Agriculture, 
discusses uses of phosphates and pot- 
ash in fertilizers. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Buffaloes on National Bison Range, | 


Montana, fed hay in early spring in 
order to protect forage plants from pre- 
mature grazing. 
Page 
Daily price analysis 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Estimated production of cleaned rice 
in Japan indicates increase over last 
year. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Wheat prices drop in Ukraine, Rus- 
sia, as grain procurements continue to 
develop successfully, 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Estimates of tomato and sweet corn 
acreage and production as of Septem- 
ber 15. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Poultry is reported third most im- 
portant branch of livestock industry in 
United States. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture introduces 
new variety of olive into this country, 
adapted for pickling ripe. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
October, estimate of cotton crop by 
Crop Reporting Board is below Septem- 
ber estimate. 
Page 4. Col. 7 
Mexico revises duty rates on export 
cattle and meats. 
Page 9, 
Republican 
relief. 
Page 


Automatic Industry 


by primary 
claims for the application of panels to 
vehicle doors is affirmed. (App. of W. 
A. Smith, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office.) 


Col. 3 
of Senators 


farm 


Conference 
to discuss 


4, Col. 7 


Rejection examiner of 


Page 10, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce reports in- 
ver new type of shock absorber 
in Germany, with braking action ob- 
tained by thin, hardened leaf springs. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Banking-Fi 
anking-Finance 
Supreme court hears arguments rel- 
ative to adjudication of bankruptcy 
against partnership. (Liberty National 
Bank of Roanoke, Va. v. Bear.) 
Page 7, took. 
State 


teserve 


ition of 


announced 
of Federal 


bank 
Sys- 


Changes in 
membership 
tem. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Government of Albania seeks loans 

aggregating 20,000,000 gold franes 
from American or British bankers, 

Page 7, Col. 7 

recorded in debits to indi- 

accounts by banks in leading 
for week ended October 5. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


reported 


Increase 
vidual 
cities 


Silver stocks in Shanghai 
as of September 29, 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Airman Uses Motor to Send 
Signals When Radio Failed 


The switching on and off of an air- 
plane thus approximating the 
dots and dashes of the Morse code was 
used recently by Captain Thomas W. 
Symons, Jr., to communicate firing in- 


motor 


> 


| Chemicals for 


Carolina, | 
criticizes estimates of cotton stocks is- 


and announces | 


4, Col. 6 | 
of fruit, vege- | 


Accumulative — statement 
| Unitéd States Treasury. 


of 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


Foreign exchange rates. 


Page -7, Col. 4 | 


See also “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


issued by the Govern- 


Page 11, Col. 7 

New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


| Census Data 


nounces the Tenth Annual Census of 
| Dyes and 
Chemicals for 1926, showing increase 
over previous year and rapid develop- 
ment in manufacture of dyes and other 

| finished coal-tar products since 1917. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Census of distribution made public 
for Springfield, Ill. . 
Page 1, Col. 4 


the | 


Other Synthethic Organic | 





United States Tariff Commission an- | 


Tenth Annual Census of 
Other Synthethie Organic 
1926, showing increase 
over previous year and rapid develop- 
ment in manufacture of dyes and other 
finished coal-tar products since 1917. 

’ Page 1, Col. 5 


Coal 


Production 
JIctober 1. 


nounces the 
Dyes and 


e 


of coal for week ended 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Commerce-Trade 


Treasury decision holds airplane’ op- 
erator selling tobacco from plane at 
airport is not liable as peddler but is 
classed as dealer. (T. 1.) | 

Page &, Col. 7 

Canadian Tariff Advisory Board an- | 

nounces schedule of hearings on re- | 


| vision of certain duties. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Pan American Commission on Sim- 
plification and Standardization of Con- | 
sular Procedure meets today. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Mexico revises duty rates on export 
cattle and meats. | 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce lists world 
market wants in weekly report. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Census of distribution made public 
or Springfield, Hl. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Cc or porations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules exchange | 
of similar property ‘between two par- | 
ties involves no gain or loss. (C. C. | 
Wyman & Co. v. Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Supreme court hears arguments rel- | 
ative to adjudication of bankruptcy 
against partnership. (Liberty National 
Bank of Roanoke, Va. v. Bear.) | 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Cotton 


Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
criticizes estimates of cotton stocks is- 
sued by Department of Agriculture, 
protesting against the reliance of Gov- 
ernmental agencies upon information 
from private sources; and announces 
that he will call for an investigation. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

October estimate of cotton crop by 
Crop Reporting Board is belew Septem- 
ber estimate. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
market price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 

See Special Index and Law Digest 4 
Page 11. 

Customs 


Customs Court determinés classifica- 
tion for duty of rubber novelties, wall- 
board, and raffia fiber. 


Daily cotton 


on 


7 Page 9, Col. 4 

Education 

Forestry 
ten 


county, 


introduced as major study 
high schools in 
Mississippi. 


in Simpson 

Page 4, Col. 7 

college offers gratuitous 
courses but confers no degrees. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


French 


Fisheries 
Whale catch 
year reported 


in South Pacifie this 


higher. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- | 
tables, meat, butter and cheese 


Page 9, Col. 6 


mar- | 
kets, 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 
I oreign Affairs 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, jr., has 
been ordered to China to command 
he Yangtze Patrol, relieving Rear 
Admiral Henry H. Hough. 

Page 2, Col. 3 | 

Senator Borah after conference with | 
Secretary of State, expresses confidence 
that election in Nicaragua will be clean 


structions to an artillery regiment below | 


| him at Camp Lewis, Washington, when 


his radio signals failed. 
of the incident by the Department 
War just issued follows in full: 

The War has 
formed of an interesting case in which 
the resourcefulness of an Army aviator 


A description } 
of 
in- 


Department been 


| of Indians 
(Heiner v. Colonial Trust Co., | 


with effective supervision. 


Page 3, Col. 7 ; 


Pan American Commission on Sim- 


plification ‘and Standardization of Con- | 


sular Procedure meets today. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
| vention of new type of shock absorber 


| Forestry 


Forestry introduced as major study 
in ten high schools’ in 
country, Mississippi. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


State Parks and Forests help to 


' . sk a > inati y ife 
United States Tariff Commission an- | check extermination of wild life. 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 


counting Office. : 
Page 4, Col. 5 


of the United States. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


J. W. Turrentine, Acting Chief of 
Fertilizer and Fixed Nitrogen Investi- 
gations, Department of Agriculture, 
discusses uses of phosphates and pot- 
ash in fertilizers. 


Hi ghways 


The Atlantic Coast Highway, stretch- 
ing from Maine to Florida, is reported 
by the Department of Agriculture as 
being in good condition its entire 
length, with less than 1 per cent un- 
improved. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


War Department approves construc- | 
tion of two bridges, one across San- | 
dusky Bay, Ohio, and another across } 
East Bay near Panama City, Panama. j; 

Page 9, Col. 5 | 


War Department approves building 
two bridges. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Immi gration 


Immigrant aliens who entered the 
United States in August increase over 
preceding month but decline from Au- 
gust of year ago, with Germany lead- 
ing European countries, the Commis- | 
sioner General of Immigration re- 
ports. | 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Indian Affairs 


Right to tax income of non-Indian | 


oil operator derived from tribal lands 
argued before Supreme 
Court. 
etc.; Leweilyn v. 
etc.) 


Colonial Trust Co., 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Troops to take part in celebrating 

60th anniversary at Medicine Lodge, | 

Kans., of signing of treaty of peace 
with Indians. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Insurance 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit, finds insurance policy invali- 


dated by false answers on application | 
for policy as to previous illness of in- | 


sured. (Union Indemnity Co. v. A. B. 
Dodd and M. K. Dodd.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 
Judiciary 


e 
President Coolidge appoints Leonard 


E. Wales of Wilmington, Del., as Dis-' | 
trict Attorney for the District of Dela- | 


ware, 


Labor 


Pullman Company files a motion to 
dismiss complaint filed by Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, denying that 
it encourages the “tipping system,” 
and alleging that the I, C. C. is with- 
out jurisdiction, and that real purpose 
of complaint is to obtain wage increase. 

Page i. Col. 2 

United States Employers’ Compen- 
sation Commission rules transportation 
of logs across frozen stream not mari- 
time labor under Longshoremen’s Act. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Ten new labor disputes before De- 
partment of Labor for settlement dur- 
‘ng week ending October 8&8. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Lumber 

United States Employers’ Compen- 
sation Commission rules transportation 
of logs across frozen stream not mari- 
time labor under Longshoremen’s Act. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

f “ 
Manufacturers 


Assistant Commissioner 
affirms granting of 
feeding mechanism 


of Patents 
patent on yarn 


for knitting ma- 


| Chines, and affirms rejection of claims 


which fail to disclose 
plication of Landry.) 


function. (Ap- 
Page 10, Col. 7 
District Court, District of Connecti- 
cut holds that process to simulate fur 
in fabric known to prior art is no in- 
fringement of patent of recognized 
validity. (Blumenthal and Co., Ine. v. 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
primary examiner of 


Rejection by 


Simpson | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


_-centennial 


| 
| 
| 
order in ease involving valuations of St. 
| 
' 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


claims for the application of panels to | 
vehicle doors is affirmed. (App. of W. | 
A. Smith, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Department of Commerce reports in- 


in Germany, with braking action ob- 


| tained by thin, hardened leaf springs. 


Page 1, Col, 6 
Department of Commerce lists world 
market wants in weekly report. 


i Page 9, Col. 2 | 
Milling . 
Wheat prices drop in Ukraine, Rus- 


, | sia, as grain procurements continue to | 
Page 3, Col. 2 | 


develop successfully. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


| National Defense 


Daily engagements of the President | 


Representative Burton of Ohio re- | 
turns from Europe with assurances 


| from European statesmen that they 


will attend centennial of American 
Peace Society at Cleveland next May; 
discusses European politics. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Secretary of Navy, in address, as- 
cribes idea to Washington of unified | 
army and navy, and also says he re- 
garded navy yard as integral part of | 
national defenses, | 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Troops to take part in celebrating 
60th anniversary at Medicine Lodge, | 
Kans., of signing of treaty of peace | 
with Indians. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, jr., has 
been ordered to China to command 
she Yangtze Patrol, relieving Rear 
Admiral Henry H. Hough. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Department of War announces that 
plans for the use of emergency air- 
dromes and for maneuvers with them 
are under way at San Antonio, Tex. | 
Page 8, Col. 6 | 
President Coolidge invited to attend 
celebration of American 
Peace Society of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Orders issued to personnel of Navy | 
Department. | 
Page 4, Col. 3 | 
Orders issued to personnel of the 


| Marine Corps. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Packers 


Daily meat 
price report. 


and livestock market | 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Patent suits filed in the various | 
courts. { 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Accomplishments of postal inspec- | 
tion service in securing better leased 
quarters for post offices reported to | 
Postmaster General. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Transit charge added to parcel post 
packages to Siam if weight exceeds 11 
pounds, 


Publishers 


Federal Trade Commission resumes | 
hearings in Boston on trade practices } 
of advertising and publishing agencies 
on October 10. 


Radio 


Convention Committee of Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraph Conference 
takes up definitions of terms and scope 
of activities. 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Page 1, Col. 1 


; Page 1, Col. 6 
Railroads 


Pullman Company files a motion to 
dismiss complaint filed by Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, denying that 
it encourages the “tipping system,” 
and alleging that the I. C. C. is with 
out jurisdiction, and that real purpose 
of complaint is to obtain wage increase. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

I. C. C. assigns further hearings on 
application of New York Central Rail- 
road for authority to lease properties | 
of Michigan Central, and other roads, | 
and that of C. C. C. & St. L. for au- 
thority to lease the property of the | 
Cincinnati Northern, and Evansville, | 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute railways. | 

Page 6, Col. 4 

I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
Piedmont & Northwestern Railway be 
denied authority to construct two ex- 
tensions. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

I. C. C. postpones effective date of 


Louis & O’Fallon Railway, and Manu- | 
facturers’ Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Gainesville and Northwestern Rail- 
way seeks permission to abandon line 
between Helen and Robertstown, Ga. | 
Page 6, Col, 4 
Final valuation placed on properties 
i of Central of Georgia Railway, full 
| text of report continued. 
Page 6, Col. 5 





and artillery signal men enabled com- 
munication between aiy and ground to 
continue, though the radio receiving ap- 
paratus on the ground had failed. While 
in the air adjusting the fire of the 146th 
and 148th Field Artillery regiments of 
the Washington National Guard at Fort 
Lewis, Washington, recently, Captain 
Thomas W. Symons, jr., observer of the 


116th Observation Squadron, Washing- 
ton National Guard, failing to receive 
panels in answer to the data transmit- 
ted by him to the ground surmised that 
the ground receiving station was not 
functioning. This surmise was substan- 
tiated when he saw below him the words 
“Use Motor” formed by the bodies of 
officers and enlisted men stretched out 


| protests to Federal Power Commission 


7 ———————— 


Petition for modification of order in 
New England Divisions Case, involving 
through rates, denied. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

I, C. C. refuses Pere Marquette au- 
thority to issue common stock as divi- 
dend, text of report. 


° 
“ 


Page 7, Col. | 

Hearings scheduled by I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Shipping 
New type of steel cover for 


hatches invented in Great Britain. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Right to tax income of non-Indian 
oil operator derived from tribal lands 
of -Indians argued before Supreme 
Court. (Heiner y. Colonial Trust Co., 
etc.; Leweilyn-v. Colonial Trust Co., 
etc.) 


ship 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Supreme Court hears argument in 
case of taxpayer claiming refund on al- 
leged excessive tax assessment, seek- 
ing refund on different claims of error 
than originally charged. (Tucker v. 
Alexander.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Supreme court hears arguments rel- 
ative to adjudication of bankruptcy 
against partnership. (Liberty National 
Bank of Roanoke, Va. v. Bear.) 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Tariff 


Representative Cole of Iowa, pro- 
poses to President an increase from 
15 to 22% cents per bushel in duty 
on corn as protection against Argentine 
competition. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Canadian Tariff Advisory Board an- 
nounces schedule of hearings on re- 
vision of certain duties. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Advisory Committee of Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation to hold final meeting 
October 19, with Joint Committee 
scheduled to meet October 24 to pass 
on report to Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Supreme Court hears argument in 
case of taxpayer claiming refund on al- 
leged excessive tax assessment, seek- 
ing refund on different claims of error 
than originally charged. (Tucker v. 
Alexander.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules statute 
of limitations bars assessment of de- 
ficiency in tax on income to estate five 
years after return was filed. (Werbel- 
ovsky v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
affirms granting of patent on yarn 
feeding mechanism for knitting ma- 
chines, and affirms rejection of claims 
which fail to disclose function. (Ap- 
plication of Landry.) 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool market. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
settlement of five complaints by stipu- 
lation, in pursuance of a policy of ac- 
cepting pledges to cease unfair prac- 
tices. 





Page 4, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Prevention of unfair tactics in in- 
dustry through trade practice confer- 
ences, statement by Abram F. Myers, 
member of Federal Trade Commission. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission resumes 
hearings in Boston on trade practices 
of advertising and publishing agencies 
on October 10. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Water Power 
Federal Power Commission to hear 
opponents of extension of preliminary 
permit’ for hydroelectric project on 

Soosa River in Alabama. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona, predicts 
Seventieth Congress will not enact leg- 
islation on Boulder Dam project. c 
Page 2, Col. 4 
American Institute of Architects 
on proposed Great Falls power de- 
velopment. Page 3, Col. 3 


Wool 


Bradford, England, 
tops reported firm, 





prices on wool 
" : Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily price analysis of wool market. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


| 
| 


| 


on the ground. Catching the idea, Cap- 
tain Symons took the controls of the 
plane from his pilot, Lieutenant Bigelow, 
and by alternately switching off and on 
the motor to indicate dots and dashes, 
sent down target corrections which re- 
sulted in a direct hit. This method of 
signalling was continued during the re- 
mainder of the shoot. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 











| The 


| operations 
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coPY 


— 


5 CENT 


PRICE 


Conveying Logs 
Over Ice Is Not 
Maritime Labor 


Employes So Engaged Can 
Recover No Compensation 
for Injuries Under Long- 


. 


shoremen’s Act. 


Transporting logs upon the ice of a 
frozen river is not maritime employment, 
and, therefore, employes so engaged are 
not entitled to recover for injuries un- 
der the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, the United 
States Employes’ Compensation 
mission held on October 8. 


Con, 
This decisingh 
| was given in consideration of logging* 


on the upper Mississippi 
River. The full text of the opinion fol- 
lows: 

Opinon No, 17. Employes engaged in 
the transportation, upon the ice formed 
over a navigated river, of logs on sleds 
drawn by tractors or other motive power 
are not employed in maritime employ ment 
within the meaning of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The question submitted to the Com- 
mission is whether or not certain opera- 
tions on the Mississippi River when 
frozen over involve maritime employ- 
ment and the employes engaged therein 
covered by the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Comper. :ation Act. 

Freeze Interrupts Work. 

From the facts stated it appears that 
logging operations on the upper Mis- 
sissippi River carried on in the usual 
way are interrupted when the river 
freezes over and there is substituted for 
the transportation of rafts of logs by 
tow the carying of them along the ice 
on river sheds drawn by tractors or 
other motive power. ; 

The Longshoremen’s Act covers em- 
ployes employed in maritime employment 
upon the navigable waters of the United 
States. Such employment is essentially 
connected with navigation and implies 
the use of some form of vessel designed 
to float. Transportation upon water is 
implied when navigation is referred to. 
No question of propulsion or mode of 
movement is involved but some form 
of vessel is essential. Section 3 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Ruling Explained. 

A sled is an instrumentality for use 
upon the land and if it enters the water 
its nature does not change. Crossing 
a navigable river by means of a bridge 
is not maritime. The freezing of the 
surface of a stream effects a temporary 
and natural bridging of the water course 
and custom may establish a right of way 
thereon as a matter of public right. 
French v. Camp 18 Me. 433, 36 Am. 
Dec. 728. And while the right of use of 
the ice as a highway is subordinate to 
the right of the use of the stream for 
navigation, Woodman v. Pitman, 79 Me., 
456, 10 Atl, it is clear that the two 
rights are distinct and that the use as 
a highway is nonmaritime. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the 
employment involved in the transporta- 
tion upon the ice formed over the river 
is not employment upon the navigable 
waters of the United States within the 
meaning of the act. 


Hatch Cover of Steel 
Invented in Britain 


Equipment Is in Sections of 
Same Weight as Wooden 
Covers. 

The invention of a system of steel 
hatch covers by a British captain is re- 
ported in mailed advices received in the 
Department of Commerce from the 
American Vice Consul at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Davis B. Levis. The report in 

full text follows: 

A system of steel hatch covers for 
vessels has been invented by Capt. F. 
W. Fleuret, of Sunderland, England, 
invention consists of a portable 


i; angle frame of strong construction, in 
| section, covéred by plate, each section 


being of abaqut the same weight as the 


; usual section of wooden covers and web, 


The end of the cover plate overlaps the 
coaming, or fits close to the inside of 
it, in such a manner that the spaces 
may be easily sealed. 

For the carriage of perishable goods, 
Captain Flueret suggests the use of a 
single tarpaulin, and the elimination of 
locking bars, which tend to chafe the 
tarpaulin. For the carriage of non- 
perishable cargo, such as ore, coal, tim- 
ber, etc., no tarpaulin will be required, 
as the steel hatch covers will be securely 
locked, and the gaps closed by rope 
packing or similar means. 


Transit Rate on Larger 
Packages Sent to Siam 


New instructions affecting parcel- 
post packages for Siam have been an- 
nounced hy the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Effective at once, parcel-post pack- 
ages addressed for delivery in Siam 
which weigh more than 11 pounds will 
be subject to the transit charge of 40 
cents ror each parcel, in addition to the 
postage rate of 14 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof. The subitem “Parcel 
post” of the item “Siam” on page 386 of 
the July, 1927, Postal Guide is modified 
accordingly. 

There will be no change in the present 
transit charge applicable to parcels for 
Siam which weigh 11 pounds or less, that 


’ 


7 


s 


s 


is, 20 cents for each parcel in addition 


to the postage rate. 





